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A MASTER OF SALES. 


Man judges his fellows by results. It is a marked 
rait of human nature that it acclaims its members not 
or motives or efforts, but for their culmination. To 
mploy a popular colloquialism, the man who ranks 
ell in public estimation is he who ‘‘delivers the 
wds,’’? not he who, perhaps exercising even greater 
‘Yort, has failed to reach the goal he sought. Of the 
ass who deliver the goods, in a 
teral as well as a figurative 
ense, preéminent examples are 
hose purveyors of manufactured 
vroduet who keep the manufactur 
ng plants busy, the loom and 
forge and mill in aetion, freight 
rains and water craft continually 
moving—the salesmen, the men 
ho, more than all others, pave 
the way for the activities of com 
merece, Whose initiative keeps those 
ctivities in constant movement. 
In his way, and that way by no 
means a small fragment of a 
reat quantity, the salesman is a 
oneer, not alone in the spread of 
mmeree but in that more literal 
nse of one who blazes the way 
to beaten paths in the settle 
ent of a new country. Where 
ographieal exploration has . led 
mmeree follows fast on its heels, 


il ecommeree itself must be and 


preceded by the pioneers who 
iv the trail for the civilization 

come after. The pioneering 
f the successful salesman has per 
ips no more forceful exemplifiea- 
on in this country than in the 
tory of John Jacob Astor and 

epoch making history of the 
ttlement of the far northwest. 

The salesman is credited, and 
istly, with the initiative of con- 
isions of mighty portent; in 
ddition, he is résponsible for 
nd should be credited with their 
iccessful development and main- 
nance. His invasion of new ter- 
tory, commercial as well as geo 
raphical, is followed by its cul 
vation to an extent that even 
iose who make a study of such 
ibjects realize but little. The 
an who sells originates, and 
irgely he eontrols the ultimate 
itcome of the mighty movement 
hich he has started. Upon him 
epends, in a manner reflected by 
erhaps no other class, the turn 
ig of the wheels of commerce. 
Juoting from a recent writer who 
oneededly is an authority: 
‘What caused a great railroad 
nagnate publicly to declare that his system alone re 
juired $5,000,000,000 to relieve the congestion and fa 
ilitate its operations in the far northwest? Sales. 

‘What caused active agitation for a deep waterway 
from the lakes to the Gulf? Sales. 

‘Sales cast the midnight gleam from factory win- 
ows; have filled the city streets and country turn- 
pikes with automobiles; caused the walls of banks to 
bulge with hoarded riches, and filled the dinner pail of 
the day laborer. 

‘‘He who sells things is the Gibraltar of commercial 


prosperity; the electric spark supplying universal hap- 


piness-and plenty,’’ with more of as eloquent import. 

The salesman is made as well as born, in the light of 
What the 
successful salesman lacks inherently he acquires through 


practical experience more largely the former. 


persistent study and the acumen that results*from hard 
knocks, 


ment are a practical knowledge of human nature, in- 


Among the primary essentials of his equip 


exhaustible patience, familiarity with his wares, a gen- 


eral (more often specific) familiarity with eurrent and 





WILLIAM EDWARD GRADY, OF ST. LOUIS, MO. ; 


A Monarch Among Lumber Salesmen 


prospective commercial conditions, and adaptability 
perhaps not in that order, but comprehending the whole. 
Possessed of that quintet of qualifications, the efforts 
of the salesman are practically assured of success. When 
is added a combination of Yankee shrewdness and Irish 
versatility the result is a force irresistible. This is the 
story of one in whom this enviable fusion of the prime 
essentials of success is marked—a Salesman head and 
shoulders above the average of his calling; for over a 
deeade a giant in number and size of his sales; not a 
sales manager but a seller in the harness; of William 
Edward Grady, of St. Louis, Mo. 





William Edward Grady was born in Wichita, Kan., 
January 4, 1878. His youthful appearance would not 
suggest that he has lived so many years, but the natural 
vein of humor in his makeup, his characteristically buoy 
ant manner and overflowing cheerfulness have restricted 
the number of crows’ feet in his face and assisted in 
retaining for him a youthful vigor which characterizes 
his every move and all his methods. He has a win 
ring smile, a friendly manner, loyalty to his friends, 
and his acquaintances tie to him. 

That he came from good stock 
would naturally be the conclusion 
of one who knows the subject of 
this sketch. He bears the marks 
Edward 
Grady, his father, who operated 
a lumber yard at Wichita, Kan. 


of a strong ancestry. 


the first, one opened up by the 
South Branch Lumber Company, 
of Chicago, in that territory 
was a man of much strength of 
character and industrious traits 
and he demonstrated this fact in 
a variety of ways, although of 
thoroughly modest manner and al 
ways practicing self-abnegation. 
Edward Grady’s family came from 
Ireland, as might be supposed, 
although he himself was born in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and his mother’s 
name was Mary Ellen Fox, who 
was born in Cincinnati, Ohio; her 
parents came from the sturdy 
stock of good old England. 

There were strong characters on 
both sides of the house. The sub 
ject of this sketch has flowing 
through his veins the richest of 
the blue blood of England and 
the best red blood of Ireland. 
This combination of the life 
giving fluid gave him a_ good 
start in life. He is in vigorous 
health and the characteristic sun 
shine of his disposition is so 
wholesome that wherever he goes 
and whatever he does seems to be 
agreeable to those with whom he 
comes in contact. 

Some people regard salesman- 
ship as an acquired art pure and 
simple, whereas it is second na 
ture to men of the abilities and 
tendencies of the subject of this 
sketch to accomplish much in 
trade. He is approachable and 
knows how to approach others and 
gain their confidence. He is con 
siderate of other people’s inter 
ests while not forgetting those of 
William Edward, and with a 
ready wit and accumulation of 
good stories at command, being a 
historian as well as a close ob 
server of the trend of the times, he ean engage one’s 
attention with interest and hold it at all times. He 
is as foreeful as he is tair and keen and bright as he 
is eager to learn and industrious in the pursuit of his 
business, 

William Edward Grady went through the publie schools 
at Arkansas City, Ark., as a preliminary, after which 
he attcnded a full fledged preparatory school—the 
St. -ohns Preparatory School, at Salina, Kan. His 
ambition was thoroughly to equip himself educationally 
and his father’s desire was that he should have all the 

(Concluded on Page 44.) 
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A Pacific coast lumber manufacturer says that the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, next to the Pacific coast 
lumber associations, did more to secure the injunction 
against the higher rates, by reason of its intelligent 
presentations of the subject from week to week, than 
any other agency, and should put up the roosters. 
Here goes. 








OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO 
ADVERTISERS. 


= 


The American Lumberman is 
the only lumber newspaper having 
a large paid subscription list ! 

The average number of copies 
of the Americam Lumbermam dis- 
tributed weekly during July, Aug- 
ust and September, 13,955! 

This is a circulation more tham 
double that of any other lumber 
newspaper and greater tham the 
combined subscription list of any 
three other lumber papers. 








LASTING QUALITY OF YELLOW PINE—AN ANCIENT EXAMPLE. 


Here is an incident that shows that when one puts into 
a building a good yellow pine floor it is liable to last 
as long as Methusaleh lived and then some longer. 
Place a sound yellow pine floor in a concrete house, 
built of first rate Portland cement and clean, sharp 
sand, and the house and the floor would be a good second 
to the Egyptian pyramids for endurance. 

In the forthcoming second volume of the History of 
the Lumber Industry of America* there is an authenti- 
eated story about an old house at Dingman’s Ferry, 
Pike county, Pennsylvania, that proves the lasting 
quality of yellow pine. The story was published in a 
New York paper on March 22, 1885, and runs sub- 
stantially as follows: 

In the year in which the account was published Moses 


-C. V. Shoemaker built a house at Dingman’s Ferry. 


The statement was then made that the floors of this 
new house were laid of the oldest lumber in Pike county. 
It was manufactured from yellow pine trees that were 
cut along the Delaware river in 1724, or 183 years ago. 
The boards were sawed from the log by hand, the 
ancestors of Mr. Shoemaker doing the work. The house 
in which this floor was placed was used as a fort, for 
hostile Indians abounded in that region in 1724. 

This ancient structure was demolished in 1884 to 
make room for a more modern residence that Mr. Shoe- 
maker proceeded to erect. It was a pity that he con- 
sidered it necessary to tear down the old architectural 
landmark, for it was an interesting relic and should have 
been allowed to stand for its historical value. 

The old house was as good, so far as endurance of ma- 
terial was concerned, as when first erected. There was 
not an unsound stick of timber in it, and not one 
which had not been put in place when the building was 


*History of the Lumber Industry of America, by J. 


E. 
Defebaugh; second volume about to appear; published by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN; price, $5 a volume. ; 


erected. It was declared that no lumber like the yellow 
pine floor boards could be found in any lumber yard of 
the state. They were two feet wide and an inch and 
a half in thickness. When the old floor was taken up a 
wealthy man from Philadelphia, who was spending 
the summer at Dingman’s Ferry, offered Mr. Shoe- 
maker a price for the boards which almost’ would have 
paid the cost of the new house, but he preferred not to 
sell and used them in the interior work of the new resi- 
dence. It was said that this old yellow pine lumber 
appeared sound enough to last another 160 years. 

From the timbers of the old house 100 pounds of 
wrought iron nails were taken. They were four inches 
long and evidently had been made with rude tools. 
The work of forging them must have been done on the 
spot, as there was no place nearer than the Minisink 
settlement, near the present site of Port Jervis, across 
the Delaware, in Orange county where nails could have 
been obtained, and that point was twenty-four mites 
up the river. 

They built for endurance in those early times, in con- 
trast with the practice in these days, when a structure 
that will last a generation is considered good enough, 
for it is more than likely that within less than a genera- 
tion it will be torn down to make room for a more 
modern building; as witness the hundreds of solid 
stone and brick buildings erected in Chicago after the 
great fire of 1871 that years ago were destroyed to make 
room for larger, steel framed structures. What is es 
pecially interesting in the case of the old Dingman’s 
Ferry house is that its yellow pine floors, after lasting 
well toward two centures, were still sound and fit to 
go into a new structure for another long endurance test. 
The incident speaks well for the lasting quality of yellow 
pine, which for flooring and interior trim and doors 
can not be beaten by any wood that grows when it 
is properly selected and treated. 





COMMON OWNERSHIP OF FREIGHT CARS FOR BETTER SERVICE. 


One of the most indispensable parts of the present 
day complicated industrial system is the railroads. A 
large percentage of the people of this country are de- 
pendent absolutely upon the railroads for life’s neces- 
sities. Some commodities daily required by the people 
are carried thousands of miles from the points where 
they originate and in the course of their journey travel 
over many different lines of road. Some of them, such 
as fresh meats, fruits, vegetables, fish and other perish- 
ables, are transported in special service cars, usually the 
property of some car owning company, and are available 
for loading the class of goods they are intended to carry 
to any point in the country. This freedom of move- 
ment has rendered possible the fast freight routes, de- 
vised sometimes by one road and sometimes by two or 
more roads for the expeditious handling of perishables 
and other commodities which it is desired to move as 
quickly as possible. Embargoes seldom are operative 
against commodities handled by the despatch lines. The 
excellent service thus given is made possible by reason 
of the unrestricted movement of the cars from the points 
where the shipments. originate to destination. 

A study of the excellent service secured by the use of 
the despatch lines or the privately owned refrigerator cars 
doubtless has formed the basis for many of the recom- 
mendations that all freight cars should be available for 
loading to any point in the United States to which it is 
desired to ship a carload of goods. This means in effect 
the common ownership, or under reasonable regulation, 
the pooling of all freight car equipment to be employed 
by all the railroads handling the traffic of the country. 

Several times this suggestion has appeared in the col- 
umns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and the feasibility 
of the idea has been discussed by this paper. No one 
will take exception to the claim that better results could 
be secured by using equipment in this manner. Like 
many other problems, however, the ways and means ques- 
tion is one not easily solved. In an address at the 
Traffic Club- banquet, held in Chicago recently, E. B. 
Boyd, manager of the transportation department of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, pointed out some of the dif- 
ficulties which shippers encounter under present day 
methods. Mr. Boyd is well qualified to speak on the 
subject, and from a wealth of personal experience 
as a railroad official, formerly, and now as the repre- 
sentative of large shipping interests, presented it in a 
very foreible manner. He held that not only were the 
shippers dependent upon some practical solution of the 
ear shortage question but that the transportation com- 


panies no less were concerned in it; that a shortage of 
cars costs both the shipping and receiving public and 
the railroads themselves unknown sums of money each 
year. He also held that the orderly conduct of the 
business would do away with the feast and famine eras 
by reason of which a shipper is supplied with more 
empty cars than can be loaded at one time while dur 
ing other periods the loading crew may be idle because 
of the failure to set in cars. A similar state of af- 
fairs may prevail at the receiving point, the tracks be- 
ing congested at one time, and the buyer compelled to 
wait days and sometimes weeks and months for ma 
terial in demand at other times. Every lumber and 
coal dealer in the courtry knows the effect of bunch- 
ing cars at destination and the trouble and dissatis- 
faction growing out of the rigid enforcement of the 
ear service rules. 

It is not necessary to repeat all the arguments Mr. 
Boyd made, but the remedy he suggests is worthy the 
consideration of every practical operator in the country. 

The railroads themselves are more vitally concerned 
in the common ownership idea than any other interests, 
A scheme of this sort entered into in the right spirit and 
carried out in a businesslike manner would do away with 
the cause for complaint now made. Each railroad of 
necessity would be required to furnish its pro rete 
share of the equipment and in the event that it used 
more cars than it provided it would have to pay a 
fair rental into the common fund from which dis- 
bursements could be made at the end of the year. The 
railroad from which ears are stolen, and which suffers 
loss and inconvenience by the refusal of foreign lines 
to return rolling stock, would find trouble of this sort 
would disappear entirely. The shippers would not be 
confronted with conditions such as have prevailed in 
many sections during the last eighteen months. In 
some instances where empty cars are abundant manu- 
facturers have been unable to secure cars for loading 
to certain points and had no loads to furnish the 
railroad companies for the cars on hand. This state 
of affairs resulted in a loss not only to the shippers 
but to the railroads. 

If a car were a car and available for use in trans- 
porting goods anywhere within the boundaries of the 
United States it would be but a short time until the 
car shortage and congestion of terminals, due to the 
necessity for transferring shipments from one car to 
another, and embargoes would be. greatly relieved if 
not done away with entirely. 
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CROPS VALUED AT $7,000,000,000 SHOULD PREVENT PROLONGED DEPRESSION. 


The bankers, merchants, manufacturers and business 
men generally are looking to the erop results of the 
last season to prevent the coming of financial and in- 
dustrial stagnation that otherwise might follow the 
monetary flurry which came late in October. They say 
the department of agriculture has estimated that the 
money value of all the crops raised in this country 
this year is the enormous total of $7,000,000,000. In re- 
spect to food crops, especially wheat and corn, there is a 
world demand that will assure profit to the producers to 
‘the last marketable bushel. Exports will be heavy 
throughout the year, bringing the United States into 
an extraordinarily favorable trade balance with Europe 
and the orient. 

The cotton crop, though not as large as last year, is 
still of a volume that will greatly add to the wealth of 
the country. Prices, though not as high as the growers 
anticipated, will yield a good profit. When the meats, 
the fruits, all the coarse and minor grains, forage and 
vegetables are added to the omnibus of valuable prod- 
uets it is evident that there must be a commercial move- 
ment and a money result that will keep the wheels of 
trade moving; for farm produets must go forward to 
feed the people of this country as well as Europe. 

So far as information has yet been disseminated there 
is no surplus of foodstuffs anywhere in the world suf- 
ficient to depress the markets. There may be fluctua- 
tions as the result of speculation, and prices may fail 
to reach such hights as the bulls in the market ex- 
pected, sinee speculative enthusiasm may be checked for 
lack of money to uphold the market. But there is such 
a relation between supply and an actual consumptive 
demand that the level of prices must remain higher 
than for several previous years. This means that the 
farmers will get more for what they have produced 
than in any recent year. Farm products to the value 
of $7,000,000,000 means much for the sustention of 
commercial and industrial activity during the coming 
year. The greater part of it must be turned over within 
the twelve months following. Transportation facilities 


will be burdened with the products of the farms, the 
ranges and the orchards. The commercial movement 
can not be stopped, despite the money stringency. 

If Congress shall come to the rescue with a reformed 
currency law, as is confidently expected, the money 
stringency will pass away, active trading in commodities 
will be resumed and the money passing from the large 
banking centers out among the farmers will circulate 
and thus stimulate all kinds of business. An enlarged 
supply of money, through the operation of a credit 
currency law, would induce trading in the cereals and 
other farm products and thus would increase the pur- 
chasing power of the rural population. That would 
keep the manufacturing industries going to supply the 
necessary goods. Labor at good wages would be in 
demand and working people would continue their lib- 
eral way of living so characteristic of them in recent 
prosperous years. 

Taking the situation as a whole there is no tangible 
cause for thinking that the present disturbed condition 
ean long continue if money can be provided to do the 
business of the country. There has been no impairment 





It may cause some inconvenience to curtail 
the output of a mill, but think of the incon- 
venience and loss occasioned by running a 
plant to full capacity under present condi- 
tions. The demand has eased off and unless 
a corresponding reduction is made in the out- 
put someone is sure to suffer by reason of the 
avalanche of stock which may be forced on 
the market when cars become more plentiful. 











of productive resources. The agricultural classes have 
produced this year $7,000,000,000 worth of marketable 
commodity. That immense asset can not remain inert. 
It is a necessity for the life and comfort of the com- 
munity. It*must move and money must be exchanged 
for it. How ean business be long stagnated: under such 
conditions? In faet, business refuses to be stagnated. 
It is moving week after week in spite of money strin- 
gency. A little loosening of the currency movement and 
business would acquire a momentum that would soon 
again strike the pace prior to March last. 

For some time after the panies of 1873 and 1893 the 
farmers were poor and country trade was slow. Prices 
of farm products were low and unremunerative. The 
farmers were in debt, the majority of those on the 
new lands of the west being engaged in a struggle to 
save their farms from mortgage foreclosure. Things 
have changed greatly since 1893. Farm mortgages have 
been paid off extensively. Not only so, but farmers have 
acquired a comfortable surplus. When the present 
money stringency came many had good balances in 
bank. They were able to add more to such surpluses by 
the sale of this year’s crops. The country banks were 
full of farmers’ deposits. Thus the ruralists are 
equipped to go right on in a liberal way of living and 
as if nothing unusual had happened, and they will con- 
tinue to do it. This will maintain a vigorous move- 
ment of merchandise. Indeed, reports from the whole- 
sale dealers in the large cities are to the effect that the 
fall jobbing trade is keeping up remarkably well, and 
the sale of Christmas goods never was better. Such 
reports plainly show that there is nothing like hard 
times yet known in the country at large. As soon as 
the banks shall feel justified in returning to the usual 
currency payments the flurry will be over and soon for 
gotten. <A full justification for a relaxation of cur 
rency holding will eome if Congress shall enact the cur 
rency reform that the bankers want. In the present 
exigency Congress should dispose of the requisite legis 
lation: before the holiday recess. 





THE WESTERN RATE LITIGATION—A CONCRETE DEMONSTRATION OF ASSOCIATION EFFICACY. 


Advances in rates on lumber shipped from Pacific 
coast terminal points in Washington and Oregon be- 
came effective November 1, but under the terms of the 
injunctions issued by Judges Hanford and Wolverton 
are not collectible from complainants or intervenors in 
suits brought. 

Inland Empire district, without jurisdiction of either 
of these courts, are not protected by injunctions, but 
action by manufacturers to secure similar restraining 
order will be taken in the event friendly overtures for 
protection shall fail. 

Increased rates collectible against those not parties 
to the suits or intervenors. 

The reasons indicated by the foregoing brief sum- 
mary show not only that it pays to belong to a strong 
organization but emphasize the desirability of district 
associations working in harmony one with the other on 
questions of common interest. Never for a moment 
have the lumbermen of the Pacific northwest been in 
doubt as to the outcome of their protest against the 
imposition of rates which they have shown to the satis- 
faction of the federal courts to be unjustifiable. In 
preparing these cases for submission to the courts the 
complainants have analyzed in a thorough manner the 
effect the inereased charges would have upon their 
business. Compilations have been made showing the 
net profits of the manufacturers, and many of them 
have declared emphatically that in the event it is 
necessary to pay $3 to $3.50 more for the transporta- 
tion of each 1,000 feet of lumber sent out the result 
would be a loss on each foot of lumber sold for deliv- 
ery to 40-cent rate territory and beyond. These state- 
ments have not been the result of guess work or of 
speculation but have been proven by mathematical 
calculation. 

Lumbermen of the west heretofere have been assisted 
by the earriers in their efforts to develop that great 
manufacturing industry. Many millions of dollars 
have been invested in milling plants and timber lands, 
and the outcome has been to place Washington fore- 
most among the lumber and shingle producing states in 
the Union. The lumbermen have paved the way for 
settlement. The operation of logging camps and saw 
mills has built up many allied industries. It has been 
stated by those who have analyzed the magnitude of 
the lumber and shingle manufacturing interests of that 
state that more than 200,000 men are immediately 
concerned in the manufacture of lumber and shingles. 
In Oregon the manufacture of lumber constitutes an 
industry of nearly equal importance to the people of 
that state. 

Not only was evidence submitted showing the char- 
acter and volume of the business and the extent to 
which it would be injured by the application of the 


higher rates for carrying lumber but the human side 
of this great controversy was introduced. The needs 
of the mill worker or logger are more immediately 
pressing than are those of the capitalist. The facts 
that hundreds of thousands of workers would be de- 
prived of an opportunity to earn a livelihood; that 
progress would cease, not only in this special field 
but in many others, were factors considered by the 
courts. 

Yet these injunctions were not issued on sentimental 
grounds. The courts held that rates in effect for a 
long time are persumed to be remunerative. A similar 
opinion was handed down by the United States 
Supreme Court in the yellow pine 2-cent advance cases. 
The edict was promulgated without argument as a 
presumption of fact. 

Not yet have the lumber and shingle shippers of the 
northwest had time to adjust themselves to the new 
conditions. As soon as the courts shall have settled 
the details and the demurs and objections of the rail- 
road attorneys have been disposed of in some perma- 
nent manner, shipments will be made as fast as the car 
supply permits. In fact, lumbermen now are loading 
all the cars they can secure and the new rates which 
became effective November 1 have not put a stop to 
business. 

Many wild ‘rumors have been circulated, one of 
which was to the effect that the railroads had issued 
an order refusing to accept shipments of lumber or 
shingles because the courts had ruled against them on 
the rate question. Doubtless this rumor was un- 
founded as the railroad men are too well informed to 
promulgate an order of this character which would 
be a violation of their charters. The duty of a rail- 
road company is to act as a common carrier for. the 
publie and it may not refuse service to anyone comply- 
ing with the conditions under which such service is 
furnished to others. Those in charge of railroad in- 
terests in the west have denied the reported action of 
the railroad companies in refusing to give service to 
lumbermen. 

It is fitting at this time that recognition should‘ be 
given to the lumber associations. Had the lumbermen 
not been so effectively organized an advance of this 
character could have been made to stick. Many times 
has the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pointed out the advan- 
tages of the lumber organization, but never before in 
the history of the industry have these advantages been 
more strikingly demonstrated than in the present case. 

The effective lumber organization represents not an 
individual nor a coterie of individuals but the industry 
of some state or section. It stands for the best good 
of the industry as determined by the opinions of the 
men composing it. It can not successfully uphold a 


harmful practice or an unsound course. Experience has 
demonstrated time after time that when such a_ policy 
is adopted the association loses whatever influence it 
may have had. 

An organization of the right kind represents public 
opinion, and it is a well knownefact that publie opinion 
stands for something higher and better than is repre 
sented by the life and actions of the individual. 

Take the case of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association; a few years ago the lum 
bermen of Oregon were laboring along in the outer 
darkness. There was no cohesion among the members 
of the trade; no unity of purpose on matters of com 
mon interest. The lumbermen were engaged in the busi 
ness of manufacturing and selling lumber in accord 
anee with their individual ideas of what they thought 
was right under the circumstances. Realizing that the 
lumber organization was an agent to progress the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN suggested nearly three years ago 
the advisability of the lumbermen of Oregon forming 
an organization. This suggestiog met with a hearty 
response on the part of Oregon operators, the out- 
come of which is the present association, which acting 
on behalf of its members has gone into the courts and 
secured a restraining order protecting the lumbermen 
it represents from the enforcement of an unjust and 
unreasonable rate on the products they ship. 

In this connection it is desired to quote briefly from 
a letter written by a gentleman connected with one of 
the largest lumber institutions in the state. Referring 
to the suggestion which appeared several years ago he 
Says: 

To that editorial more than anything else we owe the 
success of our present association. 

Some time ago | had the pleasure of meeting Mr. 
Harriman, and in the course of his remarks he stated 
that he had rather run up against any other class of 
individuals in a controversy in the United States than 
the lumbermen, for the reason that they seemed always 
to have their work properly laid out and to stand 
shoulder to shoulder in their fights in a common cause. 
This idea was expressed a little later by J. P. O’Brien, 
the general manager of the Harriman system in the 
northwest, when he stated that he had noticed one thing 
—the lumbermen might have their slight differences, but 
they were always united when it came to dealing with 
the other fellow, 

In the face of the wonderful success of this associa 
tion it is difficult to see by what means those outside 
of it can justify their course. Men of the old school— 
honorable business men in every sense of the term— 
have questioned and do question the advantages of in- 
dustrial organizations. It would seem but natural in 
view of the grand beneficial work carried on by the 
associations that they with the object of securing the 
greatest good for the greatest number would join in 
the movement. With all due regard for their ability, 
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their individuality and their intellectuality, it is but 
reason to hold that all of the people through codperation. 
can settle questions arising from day to day to greater 
advantage than ean any one of them relying solely upon 
his individual effort. 

The lumber organizations of the country need the 
help, the assistance and the advice of everyone entitled 
to membership therein, but, great as this need may 
be, the outsider in greater degree requires the assistance 
of his fellows in the organization. 


Willingly or unwillingly the outsider conforms to the 
concrete expressions of opinion voiced by tlie associa- 
tions. His products are graded in accordance with asso- 
ciation rules; the terms of sale usually are those ratified 
by the organizations. The trade laws promulgated or 
sanctioned by lumber organizations soon become the 
common practice of all engaged in the business. 

What excuse can the outsider have for not joining 
with his fellows? His individuality in the matter set 
forth has been nullified. He does exactly as others do 


without bearing any of the financial burden, and with- 
out participating in committee deliberations for the 
formulating of equitable and just association rules. He 
reaps all the benefits without ‘sharing in the toil or 
expense, and yet such expenditures are not the reasons 
advanced for his refusal to join with his fellows. 

In the light of achievement, in view of the benefits 
and the progress for which the associations are respon- 
sible, what manner of man is it who stands without 
the gates? 





SOME RAILROAD PROBLEMS, 


Presentation in the last issu® of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN of a tentacive plan by which invesiment in 
railroad improvements and extensions might be en- 
couraged, while strict government regulation in the 
interest of the public could be based on reasonable 
and logical grounds, has already resulted in a aumber 
of communications to the AMERICAN LUMEERMAN indi 
cating that it has indueed a consideration of railroad 
subjects from a viewpoint a little different than that 
usually taken. Among others, a letter has been re- 
ccived from Charles W. Goodyear, of Buffalo, who not 
only is at the head of two of the greatest lumber 
enterprises in the United States but is president of 
the Buffalo & Susquehanna Railroad Company, which 
has about 380 miles of track and does an unusually 
large business for its mileage. He is now building a 
line from New Orleans to Jackson, Miss., which prom- 
ises to be one of the most important traffic roads in 
that section. Mr. Goodyear is, therefore, in a position 
to view these problems both as a heavy shipper and 
as g railroad man who has had some difficult problems 
with which to contend. It will be observed that Mr. 
Goodyear does not follow closely the text of the 
article in question, but is led to discourse on some 
phases of the railroad problem not often thought of 
and to enlarge on some of the points which we merely 
touched upon. Mr. Goodyear in his letter to the editor 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN says: 

In referring to the hazard which investors take in organ 
izing and constructing lines of railroad, whether they be 
original lines or extensions of old lines, it strikes me that 
you have omitted one important item of risk which is always 
taken by the builders of railroads; that is, the invasion of 
the territory covered by other lines and thereby a diminution 
of the revenues which were anticipated at the time the new 
line, or extension, was built. We have seen many instances 
of this kind in our country where a railroad company has 
constructed its lines, the owners feeling an assurance that 
they would possess the territory and be able to secure 
adequate returns on the investment, and thereafter other 
organizations have invaded the territory and very much 
reduced the revenue, in some instances to such a point that 
neither of the lines could secure a profit. It seems to me 
that this is a very important item of risk in the construc- 
tion of railroad lines. 

An investigation of the results which the original investors 
have obtained in the construction of new lines in the south 
and west in the last fifteen or twenty years I think will 
convince any fair minded man that the originators and pro- 
moters of many of these new lines have never received any 
returns whatever for thelr investments; they have lost their 
original capital entirely. 

For instance, if you look into the old Selma, Rome & 
Dalton railroad experience, a line about 236 miles long, 
which was afterward merged with the East Tennessee, Vir 
ginia & Georgia Railroad Company and which is now a part 
of the Southern Railway System, you will find that the 
promoters had every reason to expect a profitable invest 
ment at the outset They had investigated the territory 
thoroughly and found that there was adequate business 
there for the line which they established and built; but later 
on their territory, which they believed in the beginning 
would afford them adequate revenues, was invaded by other 
lines and the business was so split up and divided that it 
resulted in the bankruptcy of the road. I cite this road 
only as one instance. I am sure if you go on with your 
investigation you will find hundreds of others 

In recent years a new element of competition has come 
into the railroad field; I now refer to the construction of 
electric lines. Riding along the line of the Illinois Central 
today I find an object lesson of this sort, and that is the 
construction of a line parallel to the Illinois Central railroad 
from Chicago to Kankakee. The construction of electric 
lines is going on all over the country, and the revenues of 
railroads are being depleted somewhat by reason of these 
clectrie lines. Electric lines can be constructed and operated 
much cheaper than steam roads, and the competition of 
these lines will undoubtedly grow enormously. In any 
revision or review of the article which you have printed 
this week I suggest that this item be covered as a proper 
one to embody therein. 

In no other line of human industry or investment in the 
United States is there any governmental restriction, except 
such restriction as taxation creates, upon the profits of 
industries. The miner takes from the earth in enormous 
volume the precious metals, as well as the coarser ones, and 
the government does not attempt to restrict his profits; the 
same is true with the manufacturer’ and with the farmer. 
The farmer buys a tract of land, at the time of purchase 
knowing only that it is in his Judgment valuable for agri- 
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cultural development. Later on he finds it underlaid with 
the precious metals, or with coal or iron ore, and no one 
attempts to take away from him that which underlies the 
surface. Restrict the opportunity to make something more 
than a fair interest rate on the investment in railroads and 
you will prevent the future construction thereof. The Ameri- 
can citizen—the young man just entering upon a business 
career—does not enter it for the purpose of making regu- 
lated interest profits; he has something else in view. 

Take men of our country who have amassed enormous 
fortunes in railroad enterprises; take those who have lost 
their fortunes in railroad enterprises, and put them to- 
gether, and learn what the average would be. A few great 
geniuses of transportation, like Mr. James J. Hill, for 
instance, have accumulated fortunes out of railroad enter- 
prises; but what fair minded man would begrudge Mr. Hill 
the profit which has come to him by his foresight, his 
courage and his daring? He has made a great section of 
the northwest an inhabitable territory for white men and 
intelligent human beings, and he has done more, in my 
judgment, for the people of the country with his railroads 
than all the politicians that have ever lived or ever will 
live in it. 

Now, in regard to the guaranty by the government of 
certain returns, which, as you suggest, might be from 4 per- 
cent to 7 percent on the capital invested in railroads, I must 
say that your argument is sound. If the government is to 
regulate the income of railroad properties it should guar- 
antee a certain amount of income; but why should the gov- 
ernment interfere, except perhaps that, in a general way 
it may insist that rates shall be reasonable and just? What 
is a reasonable and just rate in one instance may be en- 
tirely unreasonable and unfair in another, although the 
lines upon which the rate regulation is enforced may be 
parallel, For instance, suppose a railroad company is organ- 
ized to build a line of road through a mining district and 
through a district where the revenues are enormous, and 
where the grades, curvature and operating facilities are of 
the best. In such an instance as that, of course, such a 
line can make low rates and still leave a reasonable profit 
upon the investment; but take another parallel line, say 100 
miles away, which runs through a sparsely settled country, 
which is a poor agricultural country, which has no min- 
erals to give it business, and they both terminate at the 
ocean, and they may cost to construct something quite 
similar in amount; then suppose that by railroad regulation 
the one road is compelled to carry farm products at the 
same rate as the road with the enormous tonnage is required 
to carry them—bankruptcy will follow in the wake of one of 
these lines and great prosperity in the wake of the other. 

I give this illustration simply to show that rates may 
be very reasonable and just upon one line and very un- 
reasonable and unjust upon another, although they may be 
similar fn length, similar in grades and similar in facilities 
for discharging their freight and passengers. This argu- 
ment may be summed up in three words—‘Density of 
Traffic.” 

I am utterly opposed to government ownership of rail- 
roads or any policy that tends in that direction. It has 
been my good fortune to visit Europe on several occasions, 
and I have traveled upon governmént owned railroads on 
the continent. When one travels on government owned rail- 
roads, and then travels on the lines in England, where govern- 
ment ownership does not prevail, he has under similar cir- 
cumstances an opportunity to judge of the merits of the 
two plans of ownership. No one who observes diverse con- 
ditions will advocate government ownership, in my judg- 
ment. The facilities afforded to the public, for both pas- 
senger traffic and freight, are much better in England than 
under any government owned railroads, so far as my ob- 
servation goes. 

Then again, I believe that nothing could occur in our 
country that would so strongly tend toward imperialism 
as government ownership of railroads. The enormous in- 
vestment which the government would have in railroad 
properties in our country would create a national debt 
that would be appalling, and the political power vested in 
the chief magistrate of our country would be most danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people. 

The construction, management, operation and regulation 
of the railroads of the country present many intricate 
and complicated problems. The ordinary individual under- 
stands these problems no better than he does the report of 





Many of the large yellow pine manufac- 
turers in the south have made arrangements 
to reduce the output of their mills pending 
the revival of trade or a considerable im- 
provement in the service they are receiving 
from the transportation companies. Are YOU 
among this number? 











a much involved chemical analysis. Notwithstanding this 
fact, there are many public orators and newspaper writers 
who assume to know all about these difficult questions, and 
who pose as educators of the people along these lines; but 
the public hysteria, which has been created partly by 
these influences and partly by the operations of a few men 
whose methods have been exposed, is, in my opinion, grad- 
ually subsiding, and the sober thought of the people will 
in the end prevail. ‘Then the great railroad systems of 
the country will be recognized as great public necessities 
and great public benefactors. The construction of new 
lines will again be undertaken; public confidence in invest- 
ments for their promotion will be restored, and a new year 
of prosperity will be begun. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago the farmer, the pioneer, 
the manufacturer, all welcomed the advent of a new rail- 
road; they not only gave rights of way to invite their 
building but towns, villages and counties were bonded to 
induce their construction. The generation of men of those 
days has passed away, and a new generation, without 
knowledge of the great benefit these railroads were to the 
unbroken prairie, has grown up. In almost every section 
of the country some railroad facilities are to be found, 
and the trials and tribulations of the pioneer railroad builder 
have been overlooked and forgotten; it has become politi- 
cally fashionable to attack railroads and large organizations 
of capital. The sober second thought of the good Ameri- 
can people will, however, at last prevail, and the thoughtful 
American citizen will recognize the terrible misfortune that 
will follow the destruction of the financial credit of the 
railroad systems of the country. I have great confideace 
in the American people and their intelligent judgment when 
they once realize the gravity of the present situation and 
the importance of the restoration of confidence of the 
American people in the railroad securities of the country. 

Only brief comment on this letter seems to be called 
for. In its article last week the LUMBERMAN made no 
attempt to go into details or to take up all the mat- 
ters that would be involved. It may be said, however, 
that if the public by the plan of guaranteed minimum 
dividends should become a partner in railroad enter- 
prises it would necessarily have a voice as to what 
lines should be constructed, thus eliminating unneces- 
at least 
by steam rail lines—and possibly contro] the competi- 





sary expenditures and preventing competition 


tion of electric lines. Here, of course, comes in the 
question as to the correlated powers of the nation and 
of the states. 

Mr. @oodyear elaborates at length the argument we 
made on behalf of the railroads in regard to the hazard 
of railroad investment. We feel, however, that when 
the hazard is eliminated the necessity of offering enor- 
nous rewards, such as are found in some of the great 
railroad fortunes, will be avoided, and that in the 
margin between the guaranteed dividend and the possi- 
ble dividend would lie sufficient attraction for the high- 
est ability as well as for capital, This same considera- 
tion answers, we think, Mr. Goodyear’s question as to 
why the government should interfere except to insist 
that rates should be reasonable and just. Reasonable- 
ness is a matter of opinion and adjudication on the 
facts. With a guaranteed dividend, and with all above 
a certain larger dividend coming back in one form or 
another to the public, uniform rates would result sim- 
ply in a larger return, up to the limit, on capital 
invested in profitable railroads, while the remainder 
would go back to the people. Furthermore, it would 
not necessarily follow that the rates in all sections 
of the country should be the same. 

The LUMBERMAN thoroughly agrees with Mr. Good- 
year’s argument in opposition to government owner- 
ship. It amplifies one of the two controlling ideas in 
the article in question, which were, first, to secure 
reasonable rates for the people with reasonable profits 
to the roads, and, Second, by this means to avoid gov- 
ernment ownership and check the movement toward 
it which in some sections is becoming so pronounced. 

We believe that sober second thought will prevail 
with the American people, but that time will be 
hastened if a strict check be put on the manifold and 
manifest evils which have crept into railroad manage- 
ment and which have done more than anything else 
to discredit the railroads in the eyes of the people, 
even though in the great majority of cascs railroad 
management is as honest as able, 
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WIDESPREAD ACCEPTANCE OF CURTAILMENT OF CUT AS A REMEDY FOR PRESENT ILLS. 


Responding to the demand for their products, lumber 
manufacturers within the last five years added to their 
facilities until during even the periods of greatest re- 
quirement they were able to care for the needs of con- 
sumers. Machinery was provided all along the line 
from the sales offices back to the tools for felling the 
trees. This machinery was manned so that lumbermen 
stood ready to supply anything that might be required. 
Lumber manufacturers have surpassed all others by their 
proven ability to take care of their trade. The products 
of the steel mills, the car factories, locomotive works 
and machinery manufacturers—in fact, the output of 
loom, factory and laboratory—last year was below the 
demands of the people. : 

The action of the lumber manufacturers within the 
last thirty days demonstrates the versatility of those 
prominent in the industry and also shows clearly their 
appreciation of the necessity for regulating their affairs 
so as to conform to current conditions. The AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has for weeks insisted upon the shutdown 
of the yellow pine mills, and its advice has been very 
generally adopted. They have realized the absurdity of 
operating facilities sufficient to supply the maximum 
lumber requirements of this and part of those of other 
countries at full capacity when the demand is not at its 
hight. 

It is much more to the liking of every business man 
to expand his operations than to contract them. Yet the 
folly of expansion clearly having been demonstrated 
the master minds have bowed gracefully to the force of 
the arguments presented. The slowing up at the pro- 
ducing end has been brought about in part by the eur- 
rent financial difficulties. It would be useless to at- 
tempt to disguise the fact, however, that the maximum 
production of the mills for months has been in excess 
of the requirements of lumber users. This fact slowly 
has made its way into the minds of operators and the 
fruit of its penetration thereinto has been evidenced 
by an order to reduce the output. 

Throughout the southern pine and hardwood manu- 
facturing districts, with the possible exception of the 
poplar mills along the Ohio river and its tributaries, 
from Texas to Florida and from Florida to New Jersey 
the order for curtailment has gone forth. This order 
has been based on sound, practical grounds. Not only 
has it been unbusinesslike to continue adding inde- 
finitely but regularly to the investment represented by 
manufactured lumber but it has been a financial im- 
possibility for many to do so. In consequence reports 
from the great lumber producing districts roughly de- 
seribed show the cutting “out of all night shifts and the 
reduction of working days; or a 10-hour day with 
10-hour pay being superseded by seven hours of labor 
with compensation therefor. This has been the order 
of procedure among the yellow pine mills, cypress 
manufacturers and the cottonwood and gum producers 
generally. The action has been taken because of stern 
business necessity. 

From several of the lumber manufacturers in the-south 
have come reports of reductions in wages as well as a 
reduction in the time the mills are operated. Wages 
have been lowered 10 to 25 percent, and now that the 
manufacturer has a choice as to who shall be employed 
and what service shall be given in return for the money 
paid out the efficiency of the workers is being in- 
creased. A ‘number of operators claim that heretofore 
they have carried on their payrolls 25 to 30 percent 
more workers than required to provide crews for the 
mills and woods work. The shiftless element around 
the mills and in the camps will be given a taste of the 
vast difference between voluntary and involuntary idle- 
ness. 

With a view of showing approximately what the cur- 
tuilment means in yellow pine alone the following fig- 
ures are given: The output of yellow pine is dot less 
than 1,000,000,000 feet each month. In view of the 
reduction in the output which has been going on for 
thirty days or more and which will continue throughout 


the year and possibly into the early part of 1908, it is 
conservative to estimate a loss in the use of equipment 
throughout the entire yellow pine belt of at least thirty 
days. This means a reduction of 1,000,000,000 feet of a 
mill cost of $15,000,000. Of thus sum probably one- 
third, or $5,000,000, is represented by the value of the 
timber, the remainder being made up of the wages of 
the workers, mill supplies, interest on investments, de- 
preciation and other items of expense involved. It prob- 
ably is safe to assume that it would cost for labor at 
the old seale $7,500,000 to produce this billion feet of 
lumber. : 

While it is not possible to present in complete detail 
the action adopted by various lumber concerns, a partial 
statement of the extent to which the output is to be 
reduced, as gathered from various sources, is presented 
herewith: 

Night runs at the mills of the Kirby Lumber Company, 
of. Houston, Tex., were stopped six months ago. About 
three months ago the gang saws were stopped at all 
the mills. November 1 the cut at all the plants was 
reduced to four days a week and November 7 an order 
was issued which shut down nine out of thirteen of the 
plants and reduced wages 25 percent. The mills at 





Under date of November 2 the Huttig 
(Ark.) News says: i 

‘‘On November 1 the production of the 
Union Saw Mill Company at Huttig, Ark., 
will be reduced from 300,000 feet a day to 
200,000 feet by cutting off the night run. 
This action is caused on account of the in- 
ability of the railroads to furnish the cars 
necessary to move the lumber.’’ 











present operating will produce about 7,000,000 feet a 
month, as against 37,000,000 to 40,000,000 feet—the 
normal output of these plants. 

The Carter Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., has 
closed down all four of its mills. 

The William Cameron Lumber Company,\of Waco, 
Tex., now is operating its plants four days a week. 

Wages have been reduced at the mills operated by the 
Thompson-Tucker Lumber Company, Thompson & Ford 
Lumber Company and Thompson Bros. Lumber Company 
at various points in Texas 20 percent and the mills now 
are being run only four days a week. 

The Nona Mills Company, of Beaumont, Tex., has re- 
duced its cut 33 percent. 

The Keith Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., also 
is working only four days a week, or seven hours a day— 
a reduction of 33 percent. 

The Industrial Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., 
has closed one of its mills—a reduction in the output of 
40 to 50 percent. 

Reports from Memphis show that very few of the hard- 
wood plants located in-or near that ¢ity are being oper 
ated at this time. Difficulty in securing money for the 
payrolls has been the chief reason for the shutdown. 

Reports from the southwest show the closing down 
movement to be general throughout Arkansas and Louis- 
iana. Only one of the three mills of the W. R. Picker- 
ing Lumber Company, of Kansas City, is now being oper- 
ated and that without the gang saws. 

A report has it that the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany’s mills will be run four days a week through No- 
vember and close down throughout December. 

The mills of the Ingham Lumber Company have been 
closed for thirty days. 

The output of the Long-Bell Lumber Company plants 


in Louisiana has been reduced 45 to 50 percent. Some 
of them have been closed entirely and others are being 
operated only three or four days a week. 

The Continéntal Lumber & Tie Company, of Houston, 
Tex., will reduce its cut about one-third. 

Statements in regard to the reduction by other Texas 
companies shows a curtailment of 25 percent by the 
Big Tree Lumber Company and the W. R. Wier Lumber 
Company. 

The L. B. Menefee Lumber Company has closed its 
Lake Charles mill, and many others heretefore operating 
at full capacity have signified their intention of join- 
ing in the closing down movement. 

The output of the J. A. Bel Lumber Company, of 
Lake Charles, has been reduced 50 percent. 

The four mills owned and operated by the Miller & 
Vidor Lumber Company, of Galveston, Tex., for thirty 
days or more will be operated seven hours instead of 
eleven. 

Nearly every cypress mill in Louisiana has reduced its 
output, the result being a decrease estimated at 25 to 40 
percent. This curtailment is due almost entirely to in- 
ability to secure movement of lumber after being 
loaded. The movement of late has been only 50 to 65 
percent of the capacity of the mills. 

In Mississippi mills have eut down the working time 
and were. among the first to lower wages, a reduction of 
20 percent having been announced several weeks ago. 

In the North Carolina pine field and in Georgia Inter- 
state Association territory manufacturers, for three 
months or longer, have been operating at less than their 
usual capacity. 

The Bradley Company, of Tomahawk, Wis., will close 
its mill within a short time, and John Oelhofen, of the 
same place, has closed his mill for the winter. These 
plants eut from 17,000,000 to 25,000,000 feet a year. 

Most of the mills in the vicinity of Beaumont are work- 
ing three or four days a week, curtailment having been 
begun the first of the month. 

The Eclipse Saw Mill Company and the Yellow River 
Lumber Company, at Stillwater, Minn., have closed their 
mills for the season. > 

A number of mills in the vicinity of Minneapolis are 
closing earlier than they otherwise would on account of 
the present condition of the market. 

St. Louis general offices have in most instances issued 
orders to their mills to limit their production to the car 
supply. This will result in the closing of many mills 
and a material curtailment at others. 

Authorities at Houston state that not more than 50 
percent as much lumber is being manufactured in Texas 
as three months ago. It is believed that there will be 
more curtailment within a short time. 

The W. T. Carter & Bro.’s Company, Camden; the 
Carter-Kelly Lumber Company, at Manning; the Trinity 
County Lumber Company, Groveton; the Southern Pine 
Lumber Company, Diboll; the Central Coal & Coke Com 
pany, Kennard, and the Lufkin Land & Lumber Com 
pany, of Lufkin, have curtailed their output 50 percent 
or more. 

The mills of the Burnett Company, Clawson, Tex.; the 
Davisville Lumber Company, Lufkin; the Chapman Lum 
ber Company, Huntington; the Carter Lumber Com 
pany, Baber; Union Mills Lumber Company, Pollok, and 
the Cochran Lumber Company, the Campbell Lumber 
Company and Jack Creek Lumber Company, of Lufkin 
have practically closed down, and twice as many smaller 
mills within thirty miles of Lufkin have closed or heavy 
ily curtailed their output. 

The Angelina County Lumber Company, Keltys, Tex., 
is running its saw mill four days in the week, and has 
discontinued one of its logging camps. 

The Whitman-Decker Lumber Company, of Caro, has 
closed its mill, as has also the Carter Lumber Coinpany, 
of Mayo Town, and it is reported that the Heywood 
Lumber Company expects shortly to reduce its output. 

Hattiesburg lumbermen report the “closing or partial 
closing of many of the mills in their vicinity as a result 
of present unsatisfactory prices, 





GROWING DEMAND FOR EQUITABLE NATIONAL CAR SERVICE RULES. 


The report prepared on ‘‘ demurrage and reciprocal de- 
murrage’’ by the committee of the National Association 
of Railway Commissioners, which met recently in Wash- 
ington, D. C., is printed in full elsewhere in this issue, 
in connection with which is given an opinion of the 
Railroad Commission of Georgia on the application of 
state demurrage laws to interstate business. This pres- 
entation of the subject is concise and should prove of 
interest to every railroad man and to every shipper 
and receiver of freight in the country. 

A great deal of reliance is placed by the committee 
on the opinion of the Railroad Commission of Georgia. 
This opinion was written in answer to a question as to 
whether or not state rules are applicable on interstate 
as well ag intrastate shipments. The Georgia commission 
has answered this question in the affirmative, holding 
that reasonable state yules may be applied to interstate 
shipments as well as to those within a state. This 
opinion is based on the decisions of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in various cases in which the appli- 
cation of the state laws to interstate shipments has been 
contested by the railroad companies. In the now cele- 
brated case of the Houston & Texas Central Railway 
Company ys. Mayes (201 U. 8. Reporter, 329), it was 
pointed ovt by Justice Brown, of the United States Su- 
preme Court, that ‘‘although it may be admitted that 
the statute is not far from the line of proper police 





regulation, we think that sufficient allowance is not 
made for practical difficulties in the administration of 
the law, and that as applied to interstate commerce it 
transcends the legitimate powers of the legislature.’’ 
The Railroad Commission of Georgia holds that if the 
Texas statute be ‘‘not far from the line of proper po- 
lice regulation’’ the Georgia statute and the rules pro- 
mulgated by the commission of that state clearly are 
‘¢within the line’’ of proper police regulation. The 
Texas statute provided for a penalty of $25 a day for 
failure to furnish cars when requests were made in ac- 
cordance with the rules. The Georgia statute provides 
for a penalty of only $1 a day and stipulates that no 
penalty shall be attached to any railroad company 





Is your name among those who have yielded 
ta logical circumstances and decided to cur- 
tail? If not, why not? Are you of that rare 
type which is not influenced by that which 
affects all others, or do you belong to the 
genus mule, impervious to all argument? 











without opportunity first being afforded that company to 
show cause why the penalty should not be applied. — In 
case cause is shown the company shall be relieved of 
all liability under the law. 

A number of other cases are cited in the summary of 
the legal status of the state demurrage laws as applied 
to intrastate shipments, in which the Supreme Court of 
the United States has all but sanctioned their appli 
cation to interstate business. 

In its report the committee on demurrage, and recip- 
rocal demurrage said that to the state commissions is 
left the duty of promulgating rules, not only with re- 
gard to intrastate shipments but to interstate business 
as well; that until Congress shall act in this matter it 
will be necessary for the states, under forced limita- 
tions, to make rules and have them enforced. 

The desirability and necessity of having as nearly as 
possible uniform rules in all the states are emphasized in 
the committee report. The results of the deliberations 
of those who participated in the conference in regard to 
demurrage rules are sanely and conservatively pre- 
sented. The question has not been considered from the 
standpoint of the demagog nor the radical agitator, 
but with a view of presenting it as clearly and forcibly 
as possible to the people interested in it. 

Pending the formulation and adoption of national 
ear service rules by the railroads which shall receive the 
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approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission, or 
the enactment of some special legislation empowering 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to provide rules of 
this character, the state laws, owing to. their wide di- 
vergence and questionable character, must prove a 
stumbling block to the shipping and transportation in- 
terests of the country. If they are applied to inter- 
state shipments, wholly or in part, the matter of juris- 
diction—the question as to which law shall be enforced 

might make the regulations inoperative. Neither the 


shippers nor the carriers can afford to ‘‘law’’ on such 
matters. Any rule or rules which may be adopted 
largely must be self administrative. They should be so 
drawn that settlement may be made between. the local 
agents and the patrons of the railroads, whether on 
state or interstate shipments. 

The necessity for such a law or such regulation is 
apparent to every shipper and within the last twelve 
months this need has forced itself upon the attention 
of the car service agents and the managers of the great 


railway systems. The railroad men themselves now have 
under consideration the advisability of formulating as 
nearly as possible uniform car service rules which shall 
govern the use of cars throughout the country. Whether 
these rules be written by the railroad companies, by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, or whether Con- 
gress itself shall make them statutory, is not as impor- 
tant as that the rules shall be just and reasonable, fair 
and equitable to the carriers and to the patrons of the 
carriers alike. 





BUSINESS ONLY TEMPORARILY CHECKED BY THE FINANCIAL DISTURBANCE. 


Never before in the history of the country have we 
had an opportunity to exchange our crops—corn, wheat, 
oats, meat products ete.—for so large a sum as we have 
today. While the corn crop is not as large as in some 
previous years, nor as it was hoped it would be, yet the 
price is higher than was anticipated three months ago, 
more than making up for the lack in the number of 
bushels, and the net results to the farmer are greater 
than if he had had a full crop with the price 10 or 20 
cents less. The demand abroad for all of our farm 
products is very large and will continue so. The bank 
balances in farming communities are larger than ever. 
Cattle and meat products have been a little off in price 
during the last week, occasioned by the fact that so 
many cattle and hogs were ready for market and, per- 
haps, for the further reason that they were security for 
loans made by the banks and that the owners preferred 
to sell them rather than continue paying interest and 
risk the loss that might occur in keeping them too long. 
Also the temporary money stringency has had an effect 
in the buying markets. 

We have had two weeks of this little flurry, but it 
has not appreciably diminished the volume of general 
business. Some inconvenience has been felt because the 
banks were not paying out money so freely as usual, 
but no individual hardships have been worked—no one 
has gone hungry. Furthermore, failures have been few, 
probably Jess numerous than ordinarily, and there is 
going to be, as far as observation and reason can tell, 
nothing but a continuance of the spirit of mutual help- 
fulness. One of the bright things in the present situa- 
tion is the continued good humor of the people, their 
cheerfulness and optimistic belief that all kinds of busi 


ness are being only temporarily checked, that the purg- 
ing of business methods is a good thing and that the 
country will come out of this condition better than 
before, on a sounder basis and prepared to go on with 
stronger muscle and better will. The business public is, 
so to speak, getting its second wind. 

Probably some water is being squeezed out of the 
institutions that have been practically water logged, but 
all good business houses, doing a legitimate business— 
manufacturing and selling—will continue with better 
prospects of permanent success when illegitimate com- 
petition is thus eliminated. 

It may be that not all of us can pay all our bills on 
presentation. That is no new thing. Never in the his- 
tory of any commercial nation could indebtedness be 
liquidated all at once, but there is plenty of evidence 
that everybody is paying a part of his bills and is pre- 
paring to pay them in full as quickly as funds come to 
hand. There is a spirit of helpfulness abroad in the 
land; people are being sifted out, the good and sound 
and honest from the fictitious, unsound and dishonest; 





Those vitally concerned in the reduction 
idea are woodworkers, millworkers, timber 
owners, mill owners, railroads, wholesale deal- 
ers, retail lumbermen and the great American 
lumber consuming public. 











and there is not the slightest sign of a disposition to 
force the worthy to the wall. 

This forbearing and helpful spirit is indicated in the 
way in which the people have accepted the emergency 
measures of the banks. The use of clearing house cer- 
tificates has not in any way inconvenienced business 
and there has been an almost universal hearty accept- 
ance of the limitations on the paying out of money by 
both savings and commercial banks. Not only so, but 
individual credit, represented by checks, has been given 
a higher value than ever before and the faith in the 
banks and disposition to help them is shown by the 
fact that practically everyone, everywhere, is deposit- 
ing certificates, checks, money and all kinds of cash 
items to swell their deposits and to uphold the banks. 
Whatever inconvenience has been caused in the use of 
checks has no doubt had its beneficial effects. 

One of the good effects arising from the greater use 
of checks and evidences of money, necessitating the 
writing out of a sum and the putting down of- a sig- 
nature, is that since now it. takes a little time to arrange 
our affairs, to write out checks, and to figure exchange, 
it gives us time to think whether we really need that 
for which we are paying and whether we could not just 
as well get along without some of it; whether we have 
not been living too high and can, with advantage to our- 
selves and to the safety of the community, be less ex- 
travagant in our personal habits and expenditures. 

Some things about the present situation are not pleas- 
ant and some feel the pressure of anxiety, but out of 
it all we believe will come a saner method of living, a 
sounder basis of confidence and a better spirit between 
all who make up the business commonalty. 





STATUS OF STOCKS AT THE YELLOW PINE MILLS. 


According to the Yellow Pine Clearing House reports 
September business was far from satisfactory. At 352 
mills stocks accumulated to the extent of 59,780,148 
feet. The aggregate shipment from the mills was over 
304,000,000 feet and the production 364,000,000, leaving 
a surplus of nearly 60,000,000 feet in the hands of 
manufacturers. The accumulation was the result of the 
inability of operators to seeure cars in which to load 
out shipments. The average cut at each mill was below 
normal, although the excellent conditions which prevailed 
throughout the southern pine country were of a nature 
to stimulate rather than curtail operations. Prorated, 
the reports credit each mill with shipments of 838,557 
feet and an output of 1,034,936 feet. Shipments were 
close to minimum in quantity. The average shipments 
of all the mills in October, November and December of 
1906 were less than in September of this year. Last 
year the average cut of 296 mills was 1,168,038 feet, 
while for the same month the average shipment was 
1,108,704 feet. 

About the only gratifying feature of the September 
report is the big increase in the number of mills from 
which reports were secured. The total, 352 mills, was 
exeeeded by the April report only, when returns from 
358 mills were received. 

Accompanying the September report is a letter from 
George K. Smith, secretary of the Yellow Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, in which 125 reports from milling 
companies in regard to trade conditions are summarized. 
This shows inquiries at thirty-six plants to be normal; 
heavy at eighteen; light at sixty-seven, with four not 
replying to the question, 

The reports show fifty-nine concerns making special 
efforts to secure business, while sixty-four claim they 
are not offering inducements to secure trade at this time. 


Two of the mills addressed did not reply to this query. 

Orders now on hand are sufficient to keep fifty-five 
planing mills busy from one to twenty days; forty-eight 
from twenty-one to fifty days; eleven from sixty-one to 
seventy-five days, and one from seventy-six to 100 days. 

In the saw mill end of the business the orders now 
on hand would keep twenty-seven plants going from one 
to twenty days; twenty-six from twenty-one to fifty 
days; ten from fifty-one to seventy-five days, and four 
of the mills have enough orders on hand to keep them 
going seventy-six to 100 days. 

From October 10 to October 20 forty-five mills show 
an increase of 1,235 cars in their order files while 
thirty-seven reports indicate a decrease of 1,111 cars, a 
net gain of 124 cars among eighty-two mills. Reports 
from 110 mills show new business to the extent of 5,367 
cars booked two weeks prior to the report submitted. 

At 106 mills stocks showed a net increase of 56,150,000 
feet, sixty-four mills reporting an increase of 115,050,000 
feet, thirty-one mills showing a decrease of 58,900,000 
feet and normal stocks being reported at eleven plants. 

Since October 1 sixty mills reported an increase in 
their stocks of 30,845,000 feet, twenty-two a decrease 
of 8,868,000 feet, while six showed no variation. This 
report indicates a gain of 21,977,000 feet at eighty-eight 
plants. 

It is interesting to note that while stocks have in- 
ereased very largely, because-of the inability of manu- 
facturers to secure cars in which to ship their products, 
the supply of upper grades is decreasing. Of eighty 
reports only twelve showed stocks above normal and to 
the extent of only 7,950,000 feet, while sixty-one mills 
reported upper grades to be 38,525,000 feet below nor- 
mal; seven mills holding normal stocks. 

In explanation of this unsatisfactory condition of 
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127 mills reported average cut for September of 181,069,695 feet; actual cut, 164,940,449 feet; cut below average, 


affairs among the yellow pine mills it is only necessary 
to cite the condition of the ear supply. The mills are 
now receiving approximately 50 percent of the cars they 
need. At nineteen plants 25 percent or less are being 
set in; at forty-five mills from 26 to 50 percent of the 
cars are supplied; at twenty-eight, 51 to 75 percent and 
at twenty-eight 76 to 100 percent. At ninety-seven 
plants the railroads set in, October 7 to 19 inclusive, 
3,008 cars, an average of thirty-one cars for each mill. 

From the reports submitted the following is quoted 
with the addition of the average number of ears at each 
plant: 

Question 10. Give number of empties received from Octo- 
ber 7 to 19, inclusive. 


; ;, Members. Cars. Average: 
Missouri, Indian Territory and 
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The supply of cars furnished thirty-four mills, Oc- 
tober 7 to 19 inclusive, was greater by 294 cars than 
that furnished during the same days in September. 
Forty plants received 525 cars less in October than in 
September between the dates mentioned. 

In regard to the future of the yellow pine trade 
opinion seems to be about equally divided. Twenty 
think the outlook is good; twenty-nine fair; fifty-one 
that it is bad and twenty-five expressed no opinion in 
regard to what the future will be. 

The report for September, with comparative figures 
for September, 1906, is given herewith: 
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16,129,246 feet. 
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NOTABLE FEATURES 


Published elsewhere in this week’s issue of the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is an installment of the report of the 
recent hearing before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion of the car stake complaint brought by the associated 
lumber shipping interests of the country. It reveals a 
monotony of testimony of a partial, not to say a preju- 
dieed, character, all intended to be in favor of the 
defense—the many railroads designated in the complaint. 
A feature of the defense which will impress the reader 
of the comprehensive report published by the LUMBER- 
MAN is the thoroughness with which the railroads had 
prepared for the hearing. According to the admissions 
of the carriers’ witnesses, minor and even general 
officials of various defendant roads had personally inves- 
tigated all details of probable or even possible phases 
that might be of significance in the hearing. These had 
prepared data, photographic, statistical, historical, frivo- 
lous, relevant and irrelevant, pertinent and impertinent, 
that might be expected by any process of anticipation 
or imagination to fortify the carriers’ cause, and in 
instances had devoted months, in cases to the exclusion 
of all other duties, to the preparation of their data. 
Through their resources, much greater than those at the 
command of the lumbermen complainants, the carriers 
were intrenched exhaustively, and they took ceaseless 
eare to profit, through the aid of their eleven legal rep- 
resentatives present, by all with which they were fortified. 

The reader who sympathizes with the complainants in 
this case will criticize the admission by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of certain documentary evidence, 
notably a letter from the Northwestern Cedarmen’s 
Association and, by assertions of Attorney Holden, a 
letter from a well known firm of lumber manufacturers 
and shippers of Chicago. He will criticize the admission 
of an ex parte report offered by the railroad half of a 
joint committee of carriers’ officials and lumber ship- 
pers, apparently formulated without conference with the 
latter element and with which the complainants’ attor- 
neys had not been made acquainted before its accept- 
ance as evidence. The majority of those who followed 
the evidence personally, however, are inclined to credit 
the commission with an inclination to fairness to both 
sides. The commission, as stated by Chairman Knapp, 


IN THE HEARING OF THE CAR 


followed its customary procedure of admitting on broad 
lines evidence which probably would be refused in a 
court of law or admission of which is at least doubtful. 
The report cited, it was the contention of the com- 


YELLOW PINE MASS MEETING 
NOV. 14 AT HOTEL GAYOSO, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


A mass meeting of yellow pine manufacturers has 
been called to convene at 10:30 a. m., Thursday, No- 
vember 14, at the Gayoso hotel, Memphis, Tenn. This 
conference is called for the purpose of exchanging 
views on the general situation so that it may be under- 
stood in all its various aspects and bearings. 

Lumbermen now believe that a conservative, cau- 
tious course should be pursued, while hoping that the 
financial situation will right itsélf as suddenly as it 
became unsettled. 

The necessity for standing together for the mutual 
protection and support of the trade should be thor- 
oughly appreciated by everyone identified with it. 

This gathering will not be an association meeting. 
The call is issued to bring together those interested 
in the yellow pine industry, those who have its welfare 
and stability at heart. 

This conference should prove very beneficial to every 
operator and not one of them can afford not to be 
present. The result of the deliberations there should 
constitute an epitome of the business this year, of 
the present state of demand and stocks, the labor situ- 
ation, and the outlook for future trade as viewed 
through the eyes of those who have weathered the 
gale of many a depression and successfully have ridden 
on prosperity’s waves. 

It will be a meeting of practical men for practical 
purposes. Everyone concerned in the industry should 
attend. FULL PARTICULARS GIVEN ON PAGE 50. 








STAKE COMPLAINT. 


plainants, was not actually a report of the joint com- 
mittee but tantamount to direct testimony against the 
complainants,’ who might, in accordance with ordinary 
legal procedure, have logically expected the courtesy of 
a conference with its signers before it was formulated 
under the guise of a committee report and who might 
have been accorded previous opportunity to examine it. 
What.if any bearing it will have on the final outcome 
of the hearing it is, of course, impossible to say at this 
time, and this is equally true of the document purport- 
ing to have emanated from the Northwestern Cedar- 
men’s Association, condemnatory of the use of steel 
stakes in the transportation of poles, signed by its see 
retary and which was not proved to have been formal 
association action. 

Throughout the proceedings thus far recorded, as will 
be true of the installment to follow, the defense only 
has offered evidence, thirteen of the fifteen sessions 
of the recent hearing having been proceedings in 
rebuttal in accordance with previous arrangements. 
Witnesses for the defense have so far consisted 
of railroad employees, who from the nature” of 
things might be expected to testify only in behalf 
of the ‘carriers’ side of the contention, and of a few 
lumbermen. Some of the lumbermen have not demon- 
strated a phenomenal familiarity with lumber manu- 
facture and shipping. The testimony of others gave rise, 
justly or unjustly, to suspicions of dubious prejudice 
that mizht color their assertions. A notable element in 
tneir testimony is their very apparent inclination to view 
purely local conditions adverse to the complainants’ 
cause as typical of conditions generally, with a perhaps 
unconscious desire to impress others similarly. 

It can not be said that the defense in the proceedings 
which are published elsewhere in this issue has strength 
ened its cause perceptibly, unless one may concede 
strength to be born of wearisome reiterations of former 
testimony by witnesses obviously not impartial The 
installment printed this week presents no notable evi 
dence of aid and comfort for the carriers and certainly 
can not be interpreted as indicative of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's final decision, which may not be 
rendered until late in this or early in the coming year, 





NORTHERN PINE AND HEMLOCK SHIPMENTS FOR NINE MONTHS’ PERIODS CONTRASTED. 


Combining the shipments of white pine and hemlock 
for nine months of the current year shows a grand 
total of but little below the aggregate for the same 
period in 1906. Reports compiled by J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary of the Northern Pine Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Northwestern Hemlock Manufacturers’ 
Association, show total shipments of pine to have been 
1,306,952,679 feet, a decrease of 30,419,253 feet as com- 
pared with shipments for the same months last year. 
The hemlock shipments for the same period aggregated 
223,067,740 feet, an increase of 21,132,540 feet, show- 
ing a net loss in the shipments of these two woods of 
approximately 9,300,000 feet. 

In the statement showing the pine shipments May 
is credited with the largest quantity, the movement in 
that month exceeding that for May last year by nearly 
25,000,000 feet. April and July also show heavy in- 
creases. The report for September shows a loss of over 
26,000,000 feet, a decrease of 15 percent. Last year 


the August movement was heavier than that of any 
other of the first nine months, with September rank- 
ing second. 

With a view of emphasizing the extremely satisfac- 
tory character of the northern pine trade this year a 
statement of the shipments for the first nine months of 
1907, with comparative figures for 1906, showing the 
variation and rate of increase of decrease is given here- 
with: 
















1906. Decrease. Rate. 
January ..... 117,941,373 15,711,092 13.3 
February ..... 182,757,759 23,204,803 17.4 
PUG: cs wos eis ) 2 3,488,357 2.1 
peer 5 *18,689,611 14.1 
May err Ss 7 *24,746,309 16.2 
ee 16 ) 2,124,176 1.3 
GOD 6c cége:e-o0 ae 2,022 *14,954,662 11.9 
MUON .ccics 188,830,475 54,721 9.5 
September 166,217,414 26,326,686 15.0 

Totals ...1,337,371,932 1,306,952,679 30,419,253 2.2 


* Increase. 


Hemlock shipments for 1907 show an increase of a 


little over 10 percent, the gain in quantity being in 
excess of 21,000,000 feet. The heaviest shipments were 
made in March, when a total of nearly 36,000,000 fee 
was sent out. In April, the month following, the ship 
ments aggregated more than 34,000,000 feet. February, 


July and September show slight increases, being re 
spectively 7.7 percent, 4.6 percent and .1 percent for 
these months. The increase in April was 46.1 percent! 
and in May 27.9 percent. The figures in detail for the 
first nine months of the two years are given herewith: 
1906. 


Increase. Rate. 
19,000,587 < | 
wren 


Ad DIT f 


January 7 
*1,867,173 7.7 
, 
; 
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February 

March haweiee 
ED 6 6.5 000% 
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eee 3 ‘ " 8 
September ...... 20,007,206 20,876,638 











Totals .....201,935,200 223,067,740 21,132,540 


* Decrease. 





CURTAILMENT WITHOUT AGREEMENT NOT IN THE NATURE OF A COMBINE. 


Des MOINES, Iowa, Nov. 4, 1907.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: Your advice to yellow pine manufacturers to 
limit their output to present conditions is wise and timely. 
But when you are making this sensible suggestion you must 
be conscious of the difficulty of any concerted agreement by 
lumber manufacturers to regulate their production. The 
Sherman antitrust law, and similar laws even more drastic 
now on the statute books of every state in the Union, make 
any and all agreements between manufacturers to limit or 
regulate production a crime punishable by heavy fines and 
imprisonment. I know there are some industries which the 
press and the politicians consider immune from the puins 
and penalties of the anticombination laws. For instance, 
the tobacco growers of the south can openly combine and 
agree to hold their crop for higher prices; the cotton plant- 
ers can publicly agree to limit their acreage and devise and 
effect combinations and agreements to secure higher prices 
for their product. But you know that if lumber manufac- 
turers should call a convention and openly advise an agree- 
ment to limit their production to present needs and thus 
safeguard a diminishing natural resource and prevent the 
demoralization of values and ‘the consequent hardships to 
and embarrassment of one of the country's great industries, 
our strenuous administration would promptly summon a 
federal grand jury. to investigate the iniquitous “lumber 
trust,’ and the party press of the country would shout in 
headlines of approving delight. ROBERT FULLERTON. 


The faets stated in the above letter have guided 
the attitude of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN during the 
last-few weeks. Recognizing the fact that an agree- ° 
ment for reduction could not be entered into because 
of apprehension of the results, though it is not cer- 
tain that prosecutions would follow, we have urged 
individual curtailment. Two weeks ago we said: ‘‘If 
yellow pine producers are afraid to agree among 
themselves to a heavy curtailment of their output, 
there is no law to prevent each operator for himself 


agrecing with himself to do the only sensible thing 
for his own salvation—to shut down his mill in whole 
or in part.’’ 

The possibility of an agreement to curtail being 
misunderstood as to its intent and effect, and the 
almost timorous attitude of lumbermen who are afraid 
to do what many in other lines do openly, as stated 
by Mr. Fullerton, led us to make this plea and to em- 
phasize it again and again, repeating it in various 
forms and making the argument from various stand- 
points. We are well aware that a general curtailment 
of production is difficult to arrive at by individual 
action, unassisted by mutual agreement. And yet so 
plain is the situation, so urgent the need, so snanifest 
the duty of each yellow pine producer, that we hope 
that what they are afraid to do collectively they will 
do individually, against which there is no prohibition 
of law or equity and to which action no liability at- 
taches. 

‘Reaching practically every yellow pine producer, the 
LUMBERMAN felt that it could do no less than it has 
done—to urge as strongly as is possible, in behalf of 
that industry and of the lumber trade generally, this 
individual action, necessitated by present conditions. 

Tied up with this immediate necessity is the general 
subject of the law and, therefore, the editor of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, who was an accredited delegate 


to the conference on trusts and combinations held 
under the auspices of the National Civie Federation, 
ventured to speak on behalf of the lumber industry 
regarding necessary changes in the Sherman anti 
trust act. Let us call Mr. Fullerton’s attention to 
the platform finally adopted by that conference. It 
says: 

‘*After twenty years of federal legislation as inter- 
preted by the courts, directed against the evils of 
trusts and combinations and against railroad rebates, 
beginning with the interstate commerce act of 1887 
and the antitrust act of 1890, a general and just con- 
viction exists that the experience gained in enforeing 
these federal acts, and others succeeding them, demon- 
strates the necessity of legislation which shall render 
more secure the benefits already gained and better 
meet the changed conditions which have arisen during 
a long period of active progress.’’ 

After saying that the enforcement of the Sherman 
act has awakened the moral sense of the people and 
asserted the supremacy of the law, rendering more 
secure all property rights, it goes on to say: ‘‘But 
now that this work is accomplished it has revealed 
the necessity for legislation which shall maintain all 
that the Sherman act was intended to secure and 
safeguard interests it was never expected to affect.’’ 
It then urges the appointment of a commission to 
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study this subject and says that any proposed legisla- 
tion should inelude modifications of the prohibition 
now existing on ‘‘business and industrial agreements 
or combinations whose objects are in the publie inter- 
est as distinguished from objects determined to be 
contrary to the publie interest.’’ 

This last clause is significant because it was the 
outcome of statements made by many members of the 
conference and expressed in many proffered resolu- 
tions that many agreements are beneficial not only to 
those who enter into them but to the community. 
Among such beneficial agreements in restraint of trade 
are those which in time of manifest overproduction 
are designed to limit production to the measure of de- 
mani. 

In considering Mr. Fullerton’s letter, therefore, two 
things suggest themselves: First, that under cireum- 
stances such as exist today a reduction of southern 
production should be effected by individual action, 
and, second, that the individuals of the yellow pine 
trade and all intelligent and progressive business men 
should join in an effort to secure such a modification of 
the Sherman act as will permit joint action to such 
good ends as are proposed and which the individual 


can promote not only without any violation of the law 
but without any violation of his duties as a public 
spirited citizen. 

The law is unequal and its enforcement is partial. 
Why should it be permitted to the producers of wheat, 
corn, cotton or tobacco to do what it is forbidden pro- 
ducers of lumber or coal to do? Why should laboring 
men have rights in fixing the price for their commod- 
ity that business men do not have in fixing the price 
for their commodities? Why should the hours of 
labor, supply of labor, number of apprentices etc. be 





Nature made a very complete job of it 
when she built the yellow pine trees. They 
were constructed in a very leisurely manner 
and on some of them nature worked 200 years 
or more. Each year the builder took a vaca- 
tion. Could not this example be followed oc- 
casionally with gratifying results by those 
who are reversing the building process? 











restricted by edict of the unions when corresponding 
restrictions cannot be made by manufacturers? 

Perhaps Mr. Fullerton might answer that the politi- 
cians and political judges and political proseeuting 
officers are looking out for the interests of those 
classes which furnish many votes. Perhaps he might 
also say that there is an antagonism against weaith, 
so that those who are presumed to-be wealthy are not 
allowed to do things which those who are presumed to 
be less wealthy are allowed to do with impunity. 
Still, we do not think that Mr. Fullerton would say 
just these things; in fact, we do not believe that 
there is any general prejudice against wealth as such, 
and that the President in his declarations of a square 
deal toward rich and poor alike, to those in high 
places and those in low, reflects merely the feeling of 
the people. But, nevertheless, these inequalities do 
exist and are to a certain extent found in the law as 
well as in procedure under the law and, therefore, the 
law should be amended and an administration which 
stands for impartial enforcement of the law should 
put all classes and kinds of men on an absolute equal- 
ity, and what one is permitted to do should be per- 
mitted to all. 
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MISSISSIPPI PINE TRADE. 


The monthly statement of shipments and sales issued 
by the Mississippi Pine Association for September shows 
gratifying increases over August. The export shipments 
of 19,218,812 feet show a gain of 18 percent. The 
export sales which aggregated 19,401,028 feet show an 
increase of 21 pereent. The cut at seventy-five mills 
was reduced very materially, as the report shows the 
mills to have been operated an average of only 11% 
days. The average of forty-nine mills in August was 
1625 days. Reports from sixty-eight mills shows total 
stocks of 84,648,764 feet, or an average at each mill 
of 1,224,835 feet. 

The total shipments for September, including export, 
interior and local business, aggregated 38,965,890 feet, 
while the total sales were 40,521,786 feet, showing sales 
to have been 4 percent greater than shipments. 

A statement showing the quantity of lumber shipped 
locally and to the interior and the quantity sold for Sep 
tember is given herewith: 

Iuterioi Local. 

MATERIAL Shipped. Shipped. Sold. 
Timbers ..... 3,483,628 4,8 160,000 160,000 
CRP Tis nonce see SeeetO See cc sisene = esenewe 
el ee 606,000 OT ee ee ee 
| Preece 
i ere ere 
Dimension ....... 
2.” 6a 








675.240 631,724 631,724 








i” arr 481,600 401,600 
Drop siding...... 3 : $0,000 ....... 
Car BERR. oc ccitce Ce aaa) ae ee 
2. ae SS a ee ne 
goo. eee 41,218 CEE aneesdexn e000 
SRIPIED ..2cecses 122,004 B1G,0O0O = .nnccce secvces 
Miscellaneous Ree «EO \ ondwenss. oennes 

Tete: a vsoss 17,655,562 19,189,242 2,001,516 1,981,516 





LONG AND SHORT HAUL. 


A decision that has attracted much attention from 
shippers of lumber and other commodities is that 
rendered by the State Railway Commission of Ohio 
in the ease of the Nimishilling Coal & Minera] Com 
pany against the Cleveland Valley & Terminal rail- 
way, and the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company. 
The decision which was recently handed down found 
the defendant companies guilty of violating the law 
in granting higher rates for short hauls than those 
charged for long hauls, traveling over the same route 
and through localities where the higher rate was in 
force. 

Among other things the commission held that the 
railway companies doing business in Ohio must fur 
nish sufficient cars to shippers to move their pro- 
duets promptly and keep employed their usual num- 
ber of men. The hearing developed the fact that the 
defendant companies are interested in the coal bus- 


iness and that as a result they permitted this fact 
to interfere with their duty toward shippers. 

This decision is of great interest not only to coal 
men but to lumber dealers and others, and it is 
thought it will prevent -hereafter, as far as Ohio is 
concerned, the usual practice adopted by the rail- 
roads during the winter months of using every car 
available for the handling of coal for their own 
special use instead of supplying the demands of the 
people. It is looked upon as going a long way to- 
ward solving the question of car shortages in that 
state and every necessary action will be taken to 
see that the decision of the commission is made 
effective and that shippers receive the benefit of 
the ruling. 

It will also prevent another manifest abuse in 
vogue in Ohio, the usual practice of the railways of 
having higher rates in effect to shorter distances 
than to the longer hauls, due to reasons of their 
own but which are positively discriminating in their 
character. Many complaints have been arising from 
these features of the method of conducting the freight 
business of the state and the decision of the railway 
commission is receiving much favorable comment at 
the hands of shippers. 


EXHIBITION OF CEMENT. 


At the Coliseum, this city, there is to be a cement 
exposition, beginning December 17 and extending over 
the 21st of the month. The enterprise is to be carried 
out under the promotion of the Cement Products Exhi- 
bition Company, and will include displays of every 
possible use of cement and the machinery allied with 
that industry. This event, together with the great 
convention of the American Association of Cement 
Users, to be convened at Buffalo, N. Y., in January, 
will make the winter fruitful in opportunities for in- 
struction concerning cement and its developing uses. 
The Chieago event is: backed by men of large capital 
and heavy interests in the cement business. L. L. 
Fest, who has had charge of most of the shows in 
other trades at the Coliseum, will manage the cement 
exhibition. This event, coming as it does just before 
Christmas, will give opportunity for many interested 
people to come to the city and do their holiday shop- 
ping and attend the show at the same time. The Ce- 
ment Products Exhibition Company has established 
headquarters at the New Southern hotel, Michigan 
boulevard and Thirteenth street, and there will arrange 
for exhibitors’ space and attend to all matters con- 
nected with the event. There are twenty-one different 
departments in the exposition, and the whole will be 
made as instructive and diverting as possible. There 
should be a good attendance and a corresponding ad- 
vancement of the interests of the cement industry. 





AFFECTS TIMBER SALES. 


The state timber sale held at ‘the capitol in St. Paul, 
Minn., October 31, was something of a disappoint- 
ment to the state officials, but they had been warned 
in advance that the tight money situation made it 
advisable to postpone the sale. Bidding was not 
spirited and a number of fine tracts were passed with- 
out any offer because the appraisals were too high. 
Only six pieces called forth any competition and the 
highest price realized was $9.10 a thousand. Last 
year the prices were run up to $13 and over and the 
average price then was $9.35. This year the average 
was almost $8. The total amount of timber offered 
was 41,000,000 feet and about 26,000,000 feet were 
sold, realizing $202,000. Following the usual rule 
one-fourth of the appraised price was paid down at 
the time of sale, but the rule was relaxed so as not 
to require certified checks. 

The tracts of timber sold, with their estimated 
stumpage, the price paid and the purchaser, are shown 
in the tollowing table, from which it will be noted that 
northern Minnesota lumbermen were prominent buyers: 


Stumpage 
Section.— estimate. Price. Buyer. 
9 57 7 35,000 $7.00 Alger, Smith & Co. 
16 57 7 150,000 7.00 Alger, Smith & Co. 
20 57 7 20,000 6.00 Alger, Smith & Co. 
21 57 7 25,000 6.00 Alger, Smith & Co. 
16 «64 8S 1,120,000 8.00 McDonald Land & Timber Co. 
36 «G4 8 5,850,000 9.00 McDonald Land & Timber Co. 
36 «OT 8 1,065,000 9.00 Alger, Smith & Co. 
5 5&6 . 35,000 6.00 Alger, Smith & Co. 


36 57 9 460,000 8.20 Scott-Graff Lumber Co. 
16 60 10) 1,180,000 8.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 
36 60 10) 1,505,000 8.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 


105,000 6.00 Cyrille Fortier. 


31 56 10 110,000 7.00 John McAlpine. 

33. «56 10 110,000 7.00 John McAlpine. 

16 60 11 1,055,000 8.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

36 «OT «611)=«21,215,000 7.00 Currie & White. . 

28 61 12 35,000 6.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

29 61 12 10,000 6.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

32 61 12 25,000 6.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

33.661 =«212 30,000 6.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

36 «64 06=«(«i13 320,000 7.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

661 6 «O13 15,000 6.00. St. Croix Lumber Co. 

3606 «GL O13 560,000 7.00 St. Croix Lumber Co. 

36 6 «59 613 710,000 9.10 Martin Bros. 

é { 14 

16 58 14 185,000 7.00 Martin Bros. 

16 55 16 2,400,000 9.00 Johnson-Wentworth Lumber 
Co. 

2 88 22 40,000 5.00. Itasca Cedar & Tie Co. 

24 S53 23 35,000 5.00 Itasca Cedar & Tie Co. 

36.150 26 490,000 6.00 Itasca Lumber Co. 


16 149 26 320,000 6.00 Itasca Lumber Co. 
36.149 26 950,000 00 R. D. Musser. 
6143 26 100,000 00 Dumas-Backus Lumber Co. 
16 152 28 1,000,000 25 KR. D. Musser. 
36 152 28 1,360,000 50 Crookston Lumber Co. 
34 150 29 120,000 50 Bemidji Lumber Co. 
16 149 29 1,580,000 -50 Crookston Lumber Co. 
36 152 30 85,000 -50 Crookston Lumber Co. 
151 31 900,000 6.00 Bemidji Lumber Co. 
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CHANGE THE NAME OF THE STATE AND THE CHARACTER OF ITS PRODUCTS AND THIS PRESENTATION OF CONDITIONS WILL APPLY TO ANY 


OTHER STATE IN THE UNION. 
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EDITORIAL REVIEW OF GENERAL LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS FOR A WEEK. 


Seanning correspondence, market reports and gen: 
-erally expressed opinions, we conclude that while 
there is much diversity of opinion and statement of 
fact in this drift of information, it is evident that 
trade results in the last month represented a consid- 
erable increase over the business done in September. 
It also appears at the present time that there are prv- 
nounced indications that lumbermen are not at all 
discouraged by prevalent conditions in finance, trans- 
portation, or any other deterrent cause, but are going 
ahead with preparations for next season’s business in 
full confidence that there will be a demand for lumber 
and its finished products that will assure a measure 
of trade which will take care of a normal output. 
This is especially noticeable in the northern sections, 
where a variety of forest products are turned out. 

In Michigan and Wisconsin operators seem to be 
undertaking the usual input of hardwood logs and 
woodworkers of all surts are going ahead with prep- 
arations for a busy coming year. In the Saginaw 
valley the great industries that convert raw material 
into finished forms apparently have felt no shock from 
the financial centers and are pursuing their busy 
eourse of taking in lumber, working it out, selling 
and shipping the various products of the planing mills 
and sash and door factories as if there had been no 
Wall Street flurry. Pittsburg reports a good lumber 
trade in about every branch, with prices well sus- 
tained at the slight shadings that were made late in 
the summer and in September. 

In Chicago there has been a distinct improvement 
in the general tone and in actual business within 
recent time. At various points in the eastern states 
consumption is proceeding at such a rate that poles 
are being made in yard stocks that must be refilled. 
The results of fall buying of miscellaneous stocks, 
especially of the hardwoods, reveals the fact that 
there has been depletion, and that at the year’s end 
there will be no great surplus in the hands of dealers, 
and that the stocks remaining will be much broken 
in assortment. 

From this condition it is assumed that the demand 
for lumber will continue of considerable volume all 
winter. The greater industries consuming lumber 
have been in active operation all the fall, and there 
is no indication of an intention of shutting down or 
limiting production to any degree. It must be recog- 
nized, of course, that there is an overstock of southern 
pine and that prices have declined; that the producers 
of the north Pacific and mountain states have been 
eut out of much eastward trade by lack of transpor- 
tation and threatened advance in freight rates, and 
that the prices of softwoods generally have weakened 
and sagged to the extent of $1 to $3 a thousand. But 
taken as a whole the American lumber business has 
held up remarkably well under conditions existant 
since last March, and producers and dealers have a 
lively expectation that there will be a good general 
business next year. 

The reduction in output that is being effected by 
the southern pine producers can not fail to right the 
market for that kind of lumber. The prospect that 
rail rates on Pacific coast lumber will be continued on 
the 40-cent basis through the decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission promises to restore to 
shippers the markets of the interior. Altogether it 
is possible, not to say probable, that when the new 
year shall open the outlook will be much more fav- 
orable to lumber producers, dealers and consumers, 
than was deemed possible a month ago. That is to 
say, the prospect will have measurably cleared, 
whereas, so far during the fall, it has been shrouded 
by an impenetrable cloud. 


READJUSTMENT. 


Without question there must be a readjustment of 
conditions. Inflation must be followed by subsidence 
to normal conditions; such overproduction as has taken 
place must be cleared away by restriction of output; 
market strength must be restored by such restriction; 
there must be a revision of price lists to conform to 
new conditions. Though we should not expect such a 
boom as prevailed in the lumber business last year, 
we may look for restored health, the graduation of 
the supply to the demand, a solidifying of prices and 
a steady-going trade. There is to be no great falling 
off in consumption. The industries give no intima- 
tion of going out of business. Despite the monetary 
flurry they have gone right on with operations and 
are making the usual preparations to begin the new 
year as they have begun in each of the years past. 

With restored confidence in financial matters there 
are good grounds to expect that the demand for lum- 
ber next year will be large. In the hardwoods there 
is no overstock. In respect to southern pine there will 
be curtailment of the cut and a consequent reinvig- 
oration of the demand. Northern pine will take care 
of itself, for there is not enough remaining for any 
prolonged oversupply, and, besides, stumpage and mills 
are in the hands of capitalists that know how to con- 
serve their resources. From now forward until after 
January settlements there will be quietude in the gen- 
eral trade, probably some failures and rearrangements. 
But the business as a whole is showing a steadfast- 
ness under the recent financial strain that shows there 
is no widely extended weakness that will end in dis- 
aster. The railroads will come into the market for 
timber and car builders for lumber after the first of 
January. After staying out for eight months they 
will need material and will be forced to buy it. We 
may also look for a better export demand early next 





year. Foreigners for the last six months have bought 
‘as little yellow pine and hardwoods as possible; they 
can not always pursue that course. When they again 
begin to buy they will want product in sizeable 
quantity. 


PACIFIC COAST PROBLEM. 


The situation on the North Pacifie coast inspires 
hope that a substantial beginning has been made to- 


ward better rail transportation eastward than has ~ 


been had for the last year. The late court order 
restraining the transcontinental railroads from en- 
forcing the proposed advance in freight rates on east- 
bound lumber and shingles until a decision of the case 
can be had from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was to a degree pleasing to the lumber manufacturers. 
They indulge a hope that this victory is the beginning 
of the end, which shall be lastingly favorable to the 
coast trade. But there are several conditions to be 
settled before perfect confidence in the continuance 
of present rates can be complete. 

The report went out that the Northern Pacific would 
refuse to accept lumber freights until the rate ques- 
tion should be settled by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but the railroad officials promptly denied 
that there would be any such embargo attempted as 
was rumored, declaring that the road would receive 
lumber freights as betore. It is now a question of a 
car supply, and, unfortunately, there has not been 
much improvement in that respect, and under the 
circumstances it is probable that the railroad manage- 
ment will not make very strenuous efforts to better 
conditions. 

Buyers in the interior are also waiting for the rate 
question to be cleared up before placing liberal offers. 
It is probable that there will not be much change in 
the rail trade in north Pacifie coast product until next 
year shall be well advanced. The Inland Empire 
manufacturers and shippers have organized for the 
purpose of securing a restraining order like that which 
was obtained by the Coast shippers. 


GOING OUT BY WATER. 


While results in the contest between the west coast 
shippers and the railroads are pending the Puget 
sound, Gray’s Harbor and Columbia river manutac- 
turers are doing a good deal of business in the for- 
eign and coastwise cargo trade. Reports of loadings 
in October show a heavy movement by water, Cargo 
shipments from Portland during October amounted to 
20,069,000 feet, nearly 14,000,000 feet going foreign 
and over 6,000,000 feet to California ports. Port lists 
from other north coast points indicate a disposition 
of product that must go far to prevent a burdensome 
accumulation of surplus so far as the tide water mills 
are concerned. 

The California demand has revived considerably 


THE SHUTDOWN IN TEXAS. 


Nearly every large lumber manufacturing coneern in 
Texas, and many of the small ones as well, have taken 
steps to reduce the output of their mills 30 to 50 percent. 
In very few cases have the mills been closed entirely. 
Beginning with the first of November, however, the 
operation of the mills was limited to three or four days 
a week so that the business may be continued without 
interruption. The adoption and carrying out of this 
policy makes it possible to keep the mill crews together 
and prevents the scattering of an organization of mill 
workers which it frequently requires years to get 
together. 

The lumbermen of Texas appear to have taken into 
account not only their own interests but those of their 
employees as well. In Texas lumber circles the action 
of the manufacturers is attributed as much to the in 
ability of the railroads to supply means for transporting 
the lumber as to a dull market. In fact throughout the 
southwest it is the general expectation that while the 
demand may continue quiet until inventorying season the 
call for lumber immediately thereafter will be as great 
as can be supplied and probably much greater than the 
railroads can handle with any degree of promptness. 

This understanding of the situation is in line with that 
existing in every part of the country where it is claimed 
retail lumbermen are selling out their stocks and buying 
for immediate needs only. This hand to mouth pur- 
chasing in part is due to the financial uncertainty, and 
has created a general impression of a large oversupply 
of stock. The oversupply in turn has been due largely 
to the inability of the producers to ship, although now 
it is generally admitted that manufacturers have pro 
duced more lumber than is required by the trade at this 
time. What the future will be no one may safely pre- 
dict, but manufacturers in Texas and other southern 
states believe that the returns from a good average yield 
of cotton marketed at prices above the ordinary, aug- 
mented by the returns from other agricultural products, 
will give lumber consumers all the funds they may need 
‘for new buildings or improvements. 

At present retail lumbermen are not in a buying mood, 
nor are the railroad companies in a position to carry 
to destination all the shipments offered them. As a 
result Texas lumber manufacturers have concluded the 
best thing they can do is to keep the investment down 
to a stumpage basis rather than increase it four or 
fivefold, which addition is involved in the manufacturing 
process. 








since September. There is a waiting demand and firm 
prices for Pacific coast lumber, so that when the rate 
and car matters can be satisfactorily adjusted there 
promises to be a heavy eastward movement of product. 
There is an excellent call east of the mountains for 
California and Idaho pine for sash and door stock, 
and the redwood shippers are having a good eastern 
trade. Considerable north coast lumber is going to 
San Pedro, southern Calusornia, for transhipment by 


rail to eastern points in lieu of the partly embargoed * 


northern routes. Conditions of trade at Portland are 
pronounced chaotic. The money stringency has in 
tensified this condition. 


FORESHORTENING SOUTHERN PINE. 


Curtailment of southern pine production has become 
pronounced, especially in the Texas-Louisiana region. 
Restriction is being effected by running three and four 
days in the wegk only, night running having generally 
been abandoned. Some of the mills are shut down 
entirely and others will be. In the field east of the 
Mississippi many of the smaller mills have been shut 
down for weeks and there is general curtailment 
throughout the southern pine country. This can not 
fail to have a strengthening effect on demand and 
prices, which will appear when next season’s trade 
shall revive. There is a steady call for southern pine 
throughout the north, though it is not as urgent as it 
usually is in the fall. 

Prices remain weak and irregular, so many are 
anxious to sell. Dealers at Chicago, Pittsburg, Colum 
bus, New York and other points east feel that there 
is an improved tone in the market, and that since the 
output is being restrained there should be increased 
inquiry and a stronger market early in the new year. 
Stocks of North Carolina pine are large relatively to 
the demand, there being considerable accumulation 
at Norfolk, Baltimore, Philadelphia and other points. 
Distribution is fair, however, and the market is being 
extended, especially westward. North Carolina pine 
will come into its own as soon as financial and busi 
ness conditions shall be relieved from the present 
stress, 


GOING INTO WINTER QUARTERS. 


The northern pine trade is getting ready to go into 
winter quarters. Within a few days there have been 
heavy arrivals of lumber by lake at the Tonawandas, 
Toledo, Sandusky and other ports. The trade at all 
points is showing some effects of monetary strin 
gency, but is holding its share in the demand. Prices 
on the average have gone off 50 cents to $1 a thou 
sand, though all good stock is firmly held. At some 
points, notably Pittsburg, pattern lumber is rather 
difficult to locate in quantity. 

At Minneapolis collections are reported poor all 
over the northwest, but trade has not fallen off as 
much as was expected. Though orders are light they 
are coming in steadily. Shop pine is scarce and buyers 
are turning to other woods. The sawing season is 
over and production has been 25 percent less than 
last year. At New York points trade is slow but 
prices are reported firm. In fact, wholesale dealers 
who have stocks in pile are generally holding prices 
steady, and any weakness that there may be is on 
lumber at the mills yet to be sold, which is not much. 

: 1 


PICKING UP. 


The hemlock business seems to be looking better in 
lower Michigan, at Toledo, Buffalo and eastward. 
The movement from the wholesale yards has lately 
improved, there seeming to be a fair country trade in 
Ohio, Indiana, NeW York and other sections. It is 
probable that demand and prices will revive after 
January 1, when wholesalers and retail trade will 
begin to look about for their spring supplies. 


BETTER TONE. 


The hardwood trade seems to be doing relatively 
better than any other of the larger seetions of the 
lumber business. It is noticed that thére has been 
some recovery from the degree of depression that was 
noticeable earlier in the fall. Consumers had bought 
lumber continuously during the season with the results 
that stocks in their hands were not excessive. With 
a continuous running of the factories there resulted 
depletion and broken assortments. Now that winter 
is at hand it is necessary to fill in the gaps, and since 
prices are a little easier under the stress of many 
to sell, purchasing is a little freer than it was. 

Good reports of the hardwood trade come from 
nearly all the leading cities and consuming centers. 
There is a strong call for quarter sawed oak ani 
plain red oak has picked up noticeably within recent 
weeks. There is a surplus of gum in the lower Mis 
sissippi valley but a good deal is going.out of New 
Orleans by steamer to foreign countries. Poplar cow 
tinues to sell readily, as there is no great surplus of it 
anywhere. In Wisconsin birch is in large supply but 
it is moving freely at some concessions on the lower 
grades. Hardwoods in mass are readily convertible 
properties, and the outlook is favorable t» that trade. 

The cypress manufacturers of Louisiana are curtail 
ing the output as a means of putting strength in the 
market, which was tending to weakness on account 
of the money stringency. The greater markets report 
a steady demand for cypress, which Seems to com- 
mand attention rather more than some of the other 
finishing and factory woods. 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET WRITES OF A- MASTER SALESMAN AND OF HIS TRIBE. 


GRADY. 


Grady is a good owld name, 
Nate an’ swate an’ stylish; 
O’d be proud to have the same, 
Plain’ an’ em’rald isle-ish. 
It’s a name looks good in print 

Or upon a jury, 
But it glames its brightest tint 
Down in owld Missouri. 


There’s a Grady lane an’ tall 
Livin’ in St. Louis, 

Grander than our heroes all— 
Hobson, Funston, Dewey. 

Dewey shook the world wid guns; 
So did Mr. Shafter. 

Grady’s shots are paceful ones— 
Shake the world wid lafter. 


Grady is no soldier great 
Braid and buttons wearin’, 
Yet he’s monarch of the state, 

East or westward farin’. 
Grady wears no soldier’s clo’es- 
Bossin’ wouldn’t suit him; 

But wherever Grady goes 
Lumbermen salute him. 


I expict when Grady dies 
(May it not be early) 

There’ll be doin’s in the skies 
’Round the portals pearly. 


THE TRAVELING SALESMAN. 
He is the shining link that binds 
The buyer and the seller, 
The equal of astutest minds, 
The jolly story teller, 
The friend in time of stress and storm, 
The chum in moments cheery, 
Prepared the hearts of men to warm 
Although his own be weary. 


When you hear the thunders rolled 
From the gates of glory, 

Then you’ll know that Grady’s told 
The saints his latest story! 





He travels up and down the land 
And tells his lumber’s glories, 

With voice and smile and gesture bland 
And entertaining stories. 

And neither rain nor hail nor snow, 
Nor all of them together, 

Can ever chill his sunny glow 
Or cloud his balmy weather. 


God bless you, Mr. Traveler, 
Our busy life beguiling; 

You bring us happiness, good sir, 
You keep the nation smiling. 

I know not what your faith or creed, 
How fixed or visionary— 

You teach us, though, our greatest need, 











The need of keeping merry. 


EDITORIAL COMMENT ON MATTERS OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE INTEREST. 


WESTERN railroads are not refusing shipments but 
they are refusing cars, which amounts to the same thing. 


IT BEGINS to look as though the Pacifie coast lum- 
hermen, if they want to get lumber to Chicago, will 
have to start it the other way. 


[Ff CONGRESS wants to increase the circulation of 
money it might begin with the time honored custom of 
sending out sample copies. 


IT HAS been suggested that the railroads pool thei 
cars. If they would pull their cars it would help some. 


THERE is some yellow pine lumber at Dingman’s 
erry, Pike county, Pa., that is 183 years old. No, 
gentle reader, it is in a house, not on a car, 

MET SALEY has discovered that irrigation is a great 
benetit. The Idaho lumbermen evidently have not let 
Met want for anything—those who have met Saley. 


IF 'THE railroads pool their cars it is a cineh that be- 
fore long Mr. Harriman will be trying to put them all 
in the corner pocket. 


Ik NOAH had had a lumber salesman handy, of 
course he wouldn’t have sent out a dove. . 

rHE railroads should take the eve and pool their cars. 

EVERY individual lumberman will agree that all 
shippers should be treated fairly—par.ieularly him. 

LT IS to be hoped that in these panicky times the re 
tailers will not protest any of the checks in the lumber. 


MAINE wants a uniform log seale. It is claimed that 
under the present system the size of the log doesn't cut 
aus much figure as the rule that is used. 

MR. COLUMBUS, who represented the firm of Fer 
dinand & Isabella, was the first suéeessful American 
traveling man, 


THE cotton crop is not as large as last year’s, but 
it is large enough to suit the southern lumberman who 
is trying to get cars, ° 


\S FAR as the Wall Street speculators are concerned 
all the indications point to a long, hard winter. 

A SOUTHERN judge has ruled in a lumber case that 
2 written contract may be altered by a verbal agree- 
ment, It is a well known fact that the marriage certifi- 
cate sometimes has to stand aside for the family dis 
agreement. 

LAST week was the anniversary of the founding, 
twenty-five years ago, of the town of Rhinelander, 
Wis. It was named after President Rhinelander, of 
the Milwaukee & Lake Shore railroad, now the Ash- 
land division of the Chicago & North-Western. The 
Brown Bros. and Conrow mills were the first saw mills 
built there. The city has become a thriving one of 
6,000 inhabitants and is a large and progressive lum- 
ber community. 





MACHINE hands in a paper factory up north went 
on strike this week. It would be more in harmony 
with the situation for the consumers of paper to go 
on strike. 


PROSPERITY. 
In seasons when the lumbermen 
Have boards and things to sell 
We certainly are glad to see ee > ; 
The farmer doing well. WHEN Mr. Rockefeller takes to golf again we will 
inte know that the country is really saved. 


MARCO POLO achieved a great reputation as a trav- 
eler, but if he had sold lumber between Peoria_ and 
Piitsburg he would have had to go some. 


AS A factor in restoring confidence Wall Street isn’t " AntTban <4 fe ar , 
in it with the lumber salesman. OF COURSE, if the financial stringency had not oe- 
curred just when it did Christmas shopping would have 


produced it anyway. e 


IN THE past the thoughtless have sometimes spoken 
slightingly of agriculture as an occupation, but compare 
the American farmer and his $7,000,000,000 worth of 
crops with the young man who has only a job. 


THE convention season is approaching and the sales- 
man’s expense account will soon be in full bloom. 


DIARY OF H. PERCIVAL PETERS. 











April 16.—The caboose of a logging train is a useful animal, but as a means of comfort it is not a sue- 
cess. I caboosed twenty-three miles today and felt very much like the boy at the end of the line when 
youngsters crack the whip. Learning to ride a bicycle and learning to ride a caboose at the end of a string 
of empty flats are similar arts. Going down grade the train takes up all of the slack. In fact, it is very 
stingy about leaving any air space between the cars. Going uphill it lets out the slack like a lumberjack 
spending loose charge. In consequence a passenger is very much nearer his destination when he is going down- 
hill than when he is going uphill. 

The real amusement, however, comes when the engine stops. A logging engine stops occasionally—some- 
times for water, sometimes for a crossing and sometimes because of a mischievons desire to make the ca- 
boose take a header. When an engine attached to twenty flats comes to a stop the man in the caboose is 
treated to twenty separate and distinct jerks, finishing with a loud and explosive bump, At the time the first 
stop occurred I was sitting in the rear of the car, but when the final bump occurred I found I had traveled 
much nearer my destination. When the train starts the effect is the same, except that it is directly con- 
trary, The oid Roman charioteers who dragged their victims at the tail of their cars would be jealous if they 
could see the modern caboose in action. 

I have heard that riding a logging train, however, is comparatively pleasant beside learning to ride an 
ordinary sawlog in the water. This is a statement that I intend to investigate at the earliest opportunity. 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSIONS WITH- CORRESPONDENTS OF THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Chemical and Mechanical Problems—Prospective Shingle Prices—A Question of Trade Ethics—Seeking a Log Cutting Appliance. 


A Commendation. 


I{ASTINGS-ON-Hupson, N. Y., Oct. 14.—Editor AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN: I enclose you one year’s subscription to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. I am starting a retail lumber yard, 
there having been no retail yard in Hastings since the 
death of J. B. Bonnet, and the retiring J. M. Ferguson. I 
believe there is a good opportunity here for a retailer, and 
as I have been in the building business for the last five 
years, I expect to run a lumber yard along with the building 
business. I like your paper very much, and think it is the 
best lumber paper published. JOHN J. MARTIN. 





| Thank you for your complimentary remarks. In the 
endeavor to build up a publication along the right lines 
a letter of this kind is a stimulant. The fact that the 
writer begins his retail lumber career by subscribing 
for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN justifies us in believing 
that his judgment is good.—EpITor. | 





Brazil Lumber Exports. 

Amboy, ILL., Nov. 2.—Editopr AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: Is 
there any timber or lumber exported into this country at 
present from Brazil; or has there ever been any at any 
time in the past? If so can you give me information 
concerning the kind of woods imported and to what extent 
this trade is carried on? J EGAN, JR. 

, . ° . 

[ While many statements have appeared in regard to 
the hardwood timber resources of Brazil but little in a 
definite way is known in regard to them. That country 
does not contribute regularly to the lumber supply of 
the United States, although there are occasional ship- 
ments abroad of a hardwood known as quebracho, the 
bulk of which originates on the River Plate. Brazil 
exports a great deal of dyewood to the United States 
and other countries.—EDITOR. | 





Judgment Required to Estimate Timber. 
Woopwarpb, Pa., Oct. 29.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Do you have anything on how to estimate timber tracts, or 
do you know where we can find anything on estimating? 
Motz & STOVER. 
[Timber estimating, even in greater degree than lum- 
ber grading, is largely a matter of judgment. Following 
the same methods employed by the regular cruiser the 
novice may reach radically different results. Ability to 
approximate the contents of a tree in board feet is 
gained, from long experience. Nearly all estimates today 
are based on tree count in order to determine the average 
quantity of timber which may be cut from an acre of 
ground. 
The correspondent has been supplied with previous 
copies of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in which different 
methods of estimating were considered.—EDITOR. ] 











The Market Trend on Shingles. 

HOLLAND, ‘Micu., Oct. 25.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN: Will you kindly give us your opinion of the market 
trend on red and white cedar shingles during the next four 
or five months? KLEYN LUMBER COMPANY. 

[This inquiry opens a wide field of supposition. It is 
a very difficult matter to’ determine with any degree of 
satisfaction what the probable trend of the market will 
be on red and white cedar shingles. 

In discussing this question it should be understood 
that the mills of Washington can turn out a quantity 
of shingles almost sufficient to satisfy the demand of 
the country. Of late years it has not been possible to 
operate the mills at their full ‘capacity owing to the 
inability of the producers to secure cars in which to 
ship their products. The census report for 1906 gives 
the output of nearly 12,000,000,000 shingles, of which 
Washington alone produced 7,312,558,000. No other 
state in the Union is credited with an output of 1,000,- 
000,000 shingles, although Michigan came near the mark 
with a total of 915,153,000. Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Maine and Wisconsin all are heavy 
shingle producers, and California, of course, adds its 
quota of about 800,000,000 shingles each year to the 
general supply. 

White cedar, white pine and cypress, the three great 
woods used for shingles east of fhe Rocky mountains, 
have been and now are more valuable for other purposes 
than for conversion into shingles. The cypress shingle 
output is decreasing very rapidly, the timber being used 
in the production of lumber, ties, poles and other articles 
which operators find it to their advantage to handle. 
Even in northern Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and 
similar territory redwood or red cedar shingles have 
driven out cypress. White cedar shingles have been 
very scarce for several years and at times it has not 
been possible to obtain them at all. 

The fate of the shingle market is bound up in the 
outcome of the contest over the advance in the rates on 
forest products from the far west. In the event that 
the railroads carry out their intention and the advance 
goes into effect then it is only reasonable to suppose 
that even greater attention will be given to the manu- 
facture of shingles. Without a close analysis it would 
seem that the higher rates could more easily be paid 
on shingle shipments than on lumber. The increase in 
the cost of transportation would be anywhere from 
15 to 20 cents a thousand, and, unless there is a mate- 
rial readjustment in prices east and west, the advance 
could be stood with greater ease by the shingle men 
than could a similar percent of increase be absorbed by 
lumber shippers. 

The remaining pine and white cedar in the north is 
valued too highly to permit of its being used to make 
shingles which must be sold in competition with those 
ot the west. In other words, the cost of the timber and 
the cost of manufacture plus the freight charges to 


common points amount to more than the cost of de- 
livery from western mills. 

It is possible that under the influence of heavier ship- 
ment the price of the western product would be reduced 
in some degree, but it should be remembered that tim- 
ber values are stable even in dull times. When the 
separate items of cost are brought together it can 
readily be demonstrated that the prices must continue 
high or the trade be handled at a loss. Washington 
alone produced 60 percent of the shingles in 1906 and 
naturally the operators of that state have a controlling 
voice in shingle affairs. 

Heretofore the questicn has been to get shingles, the 
price being a secondary matter. In the event that the 
supply becomes more plentiful and buyers have an op- 
portunity to make selection, values will dissolve, but 
whether or not this condition will come about depends 
altogether upon the transportation supply. It probably 
is not well to endeavor to forecast the manner in which 
the railroads of the northwest will handle the lumber 
business in the future.—EpITor. | 





The Value of Chestnut Bark. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Oct. 15.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBER 
MAN: I will thank you if you will advise me as to what 
uses chestnut bark is put and the average price at which it 
sells. J. M. L. 

|The first impulse in replying to the above question 
was to say that it is a tanning material equal in value 
to oak bark; but a little investigation shows that it is 
chestnut oak bark that is of recognized tanning value, 
but that chestnut wood cut into chips is also used either 
in its original form or in the shape of extract. So far 
as we are able to learn chestnut bark has no value what 
ever. The books on this subject give the tanning values 
of various kinds of bark, including three or four Amer- 
ican species of oak, among which is chestnut oak, but 
with no mention of chestnut bark. It is, however, recog- 
rized that chestnut wood has a tanning value. One of 
the best posted men in the leather business in the United 
States who has made a close study of the manufactur- 
ing end of the business, when asked as to chestnut bark 
stated that it had no value whatever but that the wood 
contains 5 to 9 percent of tannin, according to its place 
and manner of growth. Another party well posted on 
such questions states that to his knowledge chestnut 
bark has no value whatever for any purpose, and that us 
far as present scientific knowledge goes it is, and is 
likely to remain, a waste material.—EpiTor. | 





Wants Machine for Handling and Cutting Logs. 


SMITHFIELD, W. VA., Oct. 26.—Editor AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN: We desire to secure some practical tool or com- 
bination of tools and appliances for cutting logs on the 
rollway into ordinary lengths, 10, 12, 14, 16 and 20 feet. 
Water is not available for floating them to the drag or 
swing saws. In Florida we handle the entire tree until it 
is dropped on to the log way and then comes up the problem 
of “trifling niggers’ and a crosscut saw which heretofore 
has been used to cut them into the desired lengths. From 
the wide range of your correspondence can you not find a 
friend of yours and suffering humanity with an outfit to 
do this work with some practical machine for handling and 
cutting the logs ? Hundreds of medium sized mills in the 
south need just such an outfit as‘the one we are figuring 
on which may be employed in onerations which have not 
the advantage of water and no means of installing and 
operating a drag saw. The problem is a new one with 
me. in this section we cut the logs into the desired 
lengths in the woods, but in Florida the umbrella tops of 
the longleaf pine are cut off after the trees are felled and 
shoo fly carts are used to pick up the trees, which are 
hauled to the mills or the railroad where they are cut up. 
Life is too short to waste it on pesky niggers. Any sug 
gestions are in order. 

Tue RoBpinson IMPROVEMENT COMPANY. 


[It is not possible for the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to 
suggest or recommend any particular saw. The need 
felt by this operator is such as could be satisfied with 
a very ordinary device. A small drag saw run by a 
gasoline engine could be provided without incurring any 
great expense either for the initial cost, for operating 
or for fuel supply. Perhaps some machinery manufac- 
turer may be interested in the communication.—Ep1Tor. | 





What Should the Buyer Do? 


HLUTCHINSON, KAN., Oct. 28.—Editor American LUMBER- 
MAN: About ten months ago we gave an order for a car of 
common boards. ‘The order was accepted and shipment 
promised soon. Lumber advanced and shipment was de- 
layed, notwithstanding urgent requests for shipment. The 
market is now down to what it was, or below what it was 
at the time the order was taken. ‘Today we are in receipt 
of a letter from the firm asking us if we still wish them to 
ship this order. ‘This firm surely needs to be complimented 
for this inquiry. The question is, would it be our place to 





Yellow pine in the tree represents an aver- 
age investment of probably not to exceed 
$2.50. Yellow pine on the yard or in the shed 
represents an outlay of $10 to $12. At many 
plants it would seem that the investment in 
manufactured stock is heavy enough without 
increasing it indefinitely at this time. Fur- 
thermore it is not necessary to pay insurance 
on standing timber while it costs a great 
deal of money to protect lumber. 











accept this order whether or not we needed the stock at 
this late date? Tur Hurcuinson LUMBER COMPANY, 
By James St. John. 

[At any rate the buyer is lucky that the car was not 
shipped and opportunity given later for him to express 
a preference in the matter. If the correspondent de- 
sires to stand up for the principle involved he has every 
reason for refusing to have the shipment made. In a 
case of this kind where shipment of order was refused 
or unreasonably delayed when prices were advanced it is 
difficult to see how the buyer could be asked to accept 
the stock if shipments were to be made only at the pleas- 
ure of the seller and not in the usual order of business. 
It looks as though he was to be ‘‘cotched a comin’ and 


; 


a goin’.’’-—Epiror. | 





Woods Used in Egg Case Manufacture. 


Hore, INp., Oct. 22.—Editor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 
Would you please tell me what kind of wood is used in the 
manufacture of egg cases and is that wood found in com- 
mercial quantities in Indiana? Also, do you know whether 
any of the large lumber companies would let me sell their 
lumber here to the retail trade on a commission basis, if 
furnished SOnd covering the value of the goods? 

J. T. THOMPSON, 

| Egg cases are made out of any tough wood that ean 
be worked into thin stuff. The manufacturers, like the 
basket makers, use any wood obtainable in their locali 
ties as well as such 2s can be shipped in from a distance 
without too great cost in freight charges. The common 
woods employed in egg case manufacture in the north 
are elm, basswood, oak, ash, maple, beech, birch or any 
wood that can be worked into narrow, thin stuff neces 
sary for erates or cases. In the south all these woods 
can be used, with yellow pine, gum, cottonwood, poplar 
and chestnut made largely available. The main requi 
site for egg causes is a material that is tough and non- 
breakable, as far as possible, because the structure must 
be light and portable. For that reason the hardwoods 
ure largely used. Egg cases, however, can be made of 
lumber that need not grade high as a market com 
modity. In Indiana any of the hardwoods ean be 
worked for egg cases, 

In respect to our correspondent’s inquiry about selling 
lumber on commission, we shall have to tell him that 
he would better abandon the idea, unless he wants to 
go on the road as a traveling salesman. The mill oper- 
ators and the wholesale dealers have adopted the poliey 
of selling their lumber to regubar retail yard dealers 
and would not entertain a proposition to sell through a 
local broker at any given country point. Our corre 
spondent does not make it clear whether he wants to 
sell to the yard trade on commission or to the con 
sumer. Presumzbly he seeks to take the place of the 
yard dealer in selling to the consumer, If our presump 
tion is correct his scheme is one that is entirely con 
trary to the lumber trade ethies of our time and eon 
trary to the trade doctrine and practice of both whole 
sale and retail lumber associations. In the large cities 
brokers or commission men sell a good deal of lumber 
from the mills to factories, railrozds and other large 
consumers, This is called a legitimate wholesale trade, 
but even that is regarded with disfavor by many regular 
yard dealers. iprror. | : 
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OFFICE 
I. M. CROOKED LUMBER CO. 
DEALERS IN 
Gold Bricks, Questionable Papers, Blue Sky 
and Shady Propositions. 

HATTIESBURG, Miss., Oct. 28.—Editor of the Great 
Southern Blunderer, Rashville, Renn. My dear Mr, Edi 
tor:—Through the medionship of your valuable publica- 
tion it has been possible for me to put the ‘gaff’? 
in the tender flesh of a few more suckers and to 
transfer some of their coin in to my exchequer, I 
take pleasure in handing you herewith your share of 
the rake off, as agreed on between us when we made the 
deal, and | beg to assure you of my high appreciation of 
your valuable publication, and L most earnestly commend 
your paper to any one desiring to promote any scheme 
that might be a bit out of the regular. You see it is 
as-I told you, you profit richly by your coéperation, and 
your gain is the loss of the ‘‘finnicky’’ publishers who 
refuse to give publicity to my ‘‘highly worthy and 
honest propositions.’’ 1 am about ready to launch an 
other scheme, that has all these of the past skinned a 
city block, like taking candy from a six months’ old 
kid, there will be a big bunch of coin in it for all, and 
you will sure get in on the ground floor. With very 
kind regards to you and your splendid associates I beg 
to remain. Sincerely and Truly 

I, M. CRooKED LUMBER COMPANY, 
I. M. Crookep President. 





IN BEHALF OF ACCURACY. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of October 26, in the re- 
port of the meeting of the Gulf Coast Lumber Export- 
ers’ Association, made E. P. Holmes, of Holmes & Her- 
rick Lumber Company, Gulfport, Miss., say something 
somewhat misleading. During the proceedings of the 


meeting Mr. Holmes suggested that the Gulfport commit- 
tee rearrange and better define the Gulfport classifica- 
tion of existing grades, but not change the names or the 
grades in any way. The changes snould not affect the 
value or quality of any grade shipped, or to be shipped, 
but should merely better define it. 
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Granting of the Temporary Injunction Against Prohibitive Freight Advances—Intense Interest in the 
Proceedings in Court—Incisive Address of Petitioners’ Counsel— Power of the Federal Court 
Clearly Defined—Scope of the Decision—Peril of Lumbermen and Conspiracy 
of Railroads Demonstrated—The Hearing in Detail. 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—As related in the telegraphic 
lispatches appearing in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of 
ast week the long suffering lumbermen of the Pacific 
oast secured the injunction they had asked for, thereby 
winning the first contest in the battle royal with the 
vreat transcontinental railways. It may be that this 
is the making of history; in any event it is the first 
time the railroads in the west have been curbed by the 
power of the federal court, and that shippers have been 
protected against what they believe to be extortionate 
greed on the part of the railway magnates who sii in 
their offices in the east and order that more dividends be 
forthcoming. It was a great victory, and the decision 
of the court was received by more than a hundred lum- 
bhermen who crowded the courtroom listening in.ently to 
every word that fell from the lips of Judge Hanford and 
from those of his colleague, Judge C. E. Wolverton, of 
Oregon, who sat with him throughout the proceedings. 

At the Wednesday evening session Attorney Griffiths, 
tor the lumbermen, announced that as the time was short, 
Judge Wolverton having to leave for Portland that 
evening to hear the Oregon case there the following 
morning, he would not therefore make the argument he 
had intended, but would give way to the senior counsel 
in the case, Judge Wimbish. 

John P. Harvman asked permission to address the 
court briefly, as representative of the Burlington rai!- 
road, Judge Hanford said he thought the railroads had 
had ample time to present their argument, but that he 
would allow Mr. Hartman ten minutes, 

Mr. Hartman asked Mr. Wimbish what would be the 
scope of the order if granted. Mr. Wimbish replied 
that it would be supposed to apply only to the defendant, 
but that he would leave the matter to the judgment of 
the court, 

Mr. Hartman said that was what he wanted to bring 
out and asked what would be the position of the Belling 
ham Bay & British Columbia railroad, not a party to 
the suit, in case the injunction was gran.ed, and that 
the officials of this road would stand at the doors of the 
penitentiary if they did not enforce the rate. Like the 
other counsel for the railroads he reitera.ed that the 
reguiation of rates was the duty of the Interstate Com 
merce Commission given it by Congress and could not 
be taken from it by the court, and that if this court 
vranted the prayers of the compiainants it would exer 

ise a power that it was never intended it should have. 


The Court— This court is not impressed with the point 
that has been made, that this injunction would be a legis 
ative action. Attorney for the lumbermen need not waste 
his time as to that and can deyote his remarks to other 
things. 

Judge Wimbish’s Closing Argument. 

Judge Wimbish then presented an able and _ logical 
irgument on behalf of his clients, the lumbermen. His 
remarks, in substance, follow: 


Owing to the late hour and to the fact that the time is 
short and the court must not be detained, and owing to 
the emergency which requires its early adjournment, I 
shall not make the argument that I had expected and in 
tended to make in this case, and I thank the court for the 
suggestions that have just been made, because they too will 
ald me in limiting my argument. I do not think that your 
honors will ever be called upon to pass upon a case that, 
| may say, is greater in its consequences; that is more 
important, not only to the litigants, but to the public at 
large, than the case that you now have before you. 
think it would be well in the beginning to outline the sig- 
nific.nce and purpose of the bill as it was brought, as it 
was intended, and as we think is its legal effect. 

The purpose of this bill is not to ask this court to pass 
upon the reasonableness of rates at all. On this theory 
the only purpose of the bill is to ask the court to grant a 
temporary restraining order. It is not at this stage of the 
case necessary to look to a general equity jurisdiction, be- 
cause, while of course the court must have jurisdiction in 
that, I only mean to say it is not necessary to discuss that 
under the circumstances. The only question that the court 
passes on now is our right to a temporary restraining 
order, upon the ground that we have made. 

Irreparable injury is different from irreparable loss. In 
order to determine the question of irrecoverable loss and 
irreparable injury it becomes necessary to discuss the rea- 
sonableness or the unreasonableness of a rate. If the ad- 
vance is unlawful, if there is a wrong and injury about 
to be perpetrated, we suffer not merely an_ irrecoverable 
loss but irreparable injury. The jurisdiction in this case 
itself is safely grounded upon the interstate commerce act. 
The injury of which we complain is one that is prohibited 
by that act. It becomes necessary to invoke that act in 
order that we can get the relief for which we now pray. 
Whenever the federal constitution or the statute of Con- 
gress is invoked, either for the assertion of a right or the 
protection of right, then a federal question is predicated, 
and in this case we do directly and immediately invoke 
sections 1 and 2 of the interstate commerce act, which, 
while it is provided that section 1 adopts only a common 
law principle, nevertheless by that adoption it is a matter 
and a principle of federal law and when we invoke that 
right we invoke it under the interstate commerce act. 


Safely Within the Law. 

There can be no escape from the fact that we either 
stand upon a federal law and as such come within the 
jurisdiction of the court, or we stand uj; »n a general right 
and then having the diversity of citizenship we are safely 
in the jurisdiction and operation of the law. Now in this 
case we have given for defendants each one of the great 
transcontinental lines that center in this territory in the 
matter of the transportation of lumber. We have the 


Northern Pacific with its line extending from Tacoma and 
Seattle to Minneapolis and St. Paul, across the continent 
to what is known as the Mississippi gateway or Minnesota 
Transfer. 


We have the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 











which connects with the Northern Pacific, goes into Omaha, 
Kansas City and Chicago and what may be called the Mis- 
souri gateways. We have the Great Northern that extends 
along the northern boundary of the United States to the 
Minnesota Transfer. We have the Union Pacific, which 
connects with the Oregon Short Line and the Oregon Rail- 
road & Navigation line and extends likewise across the con- 
tinent to the latter gateway. I ask the court and ask the 
counsel for the railroads where could we find better repre- 
sentatives of the class than we have found and made 
defendants to this case. Why should we bring in the small 
lines and especially in view of the fact, may it please the 
court, that we have alleged distinctly in the bill, and for 
the purpose of argument it is said and admitted that this 
difference in rate was the result of a combination, of a 
conspiracy between those lines that we have as defendants 
here, three of them designated as the Hill lines and three as 
the Harriman lines. It is alleged in the bill that these 
interests have their own welfare at heart, and have gotten 
together and put in this advance and divided this enormous 
territory between them. 
Beneficiaries of the Advance. 

Now we contend, and all the facts show, that all this 
adyance goes to these transcontinental lines and that the 
smaller lines which feed the transcontinental lines do not 
participate in the sharing of this advance. It is unreason- 
able to suppose that the Tacoma & Eastern, or some little 
road of that sort, could be powerful or would even have a 
voice in an advance made by the transcontinental lines on 
rates as in this case. Could lines beyond the Mississippi 
and the Missouri influence in the least the increase and 
advance in rates on these great transcontinental lines? No. 
We have before this court the responsible parties and we 
have all that is necessary to establish this case. 

The learned counsel, Mr. Cotton, stated to this court and 
repeated it, that this tariff, this joint rate, was the result 
of an agreement, of a contract as sacred and as binding as 
any other contract; and here we find the competing lines, 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, entered into a 
contract raising rates. He says that the Interstate. Com- 
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merce Commission act permits it and requires it. There 
is not anything in the act that justified this advance, your 
honor. The interstate commerce act in referring to joint 
rates and through routes means just what it says. It 
means that connecting carriers may, if they do not, be 
required to unite in a joint rate and in a through rate, but 
the gentleman will look in vain for such a union, in this 
act or in any other act, wherein competing carriers are per- 
mitted to unite in a joint tariff like this. 
Jurisdiction to Enjoin. 

lt is not open to doubt that prior to the enactment of 
the interstate commerce act a court of equity had jurisdic- 
tion to enjoin the unlawful or unreasonable or a threatened 
advance that was arbitrary and unreasonable. If the inter- 
state commerce act deprives the court of this inherent 
jurisdiction then it must be that the power is lodged else- 
where, because it will not be denied that Congress would 
not and could not take from the court such an inherent 
power and jurisdiction as this, unless it vested it in some 
other power. Now, it has not been vested in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is too plain for argument that 
the commission is without judicial power, and that the com- 
mission could not enjoin a threatened advance, no matter 
how unjust, no matter how unreasonable or how restrictive 
it may be. Now, may it please the court, when we come 
to look for the remedy for the recovery of excessive charges 
we find that Congress expressly vested it in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. There is no question that that 
right could not be withdrawn from the courts without being 
vested in another tribunal for obtaining jurisdiction. The 
only question that arises in that section of the act in the 
Abeline cotton oil case was whether the vesting of that 
right in the commission was exclusive of the right vested 
in the court. There can be no such contention in this case. 

The carriers invoke the fourteenth amendment to the 
constitution and rush into court and enjdin state commis- 
sions. The fourteenth amendment is not the whole con- 
stitution. The fifth amendment gives the power to Congress 
that the fourteenth does to the state. If a railroad makes 
the rate so high as te force a mill out of business we have 
the same right to come into court and ask for an injunction 
us the, railways have to enjoin state commissions. If these 
rates are effective we are deprived of our property without 
due process of law. Haven't we a property right in these 
great highways devoted to the public use? In the Abeline 
“ase the courts did not decide a federal court would not 
have power to prevent excessive rates. It only said the 
state courts could not do so. That rule does not apply to 








federal courts, for we have one Supreme Court to which 
all cases can be appealed. It has no applications at all to 
a proceeding in equity. We ask for an injunction to pre- 
vent a wrong where the commission can not interfere. We 
do not ask this court to make rates, but to protect citizens 
pending a time when relief can be obtained elsewhere. The 
effect of the restraining order would be a suspension of the 
rate until the matter can be inquired into, and it is imma- 
terial who has jurisdiction. If this court has it will grant 
an injunction. It was done in the Tift case, and there was 
vo such difficulty as these gentlemen anticipate. 
Going Before the Commission. 

Mr. Cotton—Assuming we are enjoined, how will the case 
ever reach the commission ? 

Mr. Wimbish—1I think the commission will have authority 
November 1, when the rate will go into effect, even though 
its actual going into effect is suspended. We can then go 
from this court protected to the commission and come back 
to this court to see that the orders of the commission are 
carried out. 

The rates per ton per mile are by no means a sure indi- 
cation of the reasonableness of a rate. A long continual 
haul such as that of the Northern Pacific of 2,000 miles is 
more profitable than a shorter haul. The Tift case shows 
that the courts so understand it. There is no longer con- 
tinuous haul in America than that of the Northern Pacific. 
Another rule of rate making is that the greater the tonnage 
the lower the rate. Lumber is 37 percent of the tonnage 
ot the Northern Pacific and yields 48 percent of the gross 
earnings, and pays all the freight expenses and leaves sevy- 
eral million dollars over. Such a tonnage is entitled to a 
lower rate. 

Another test of a rate is its weight and comparatively 
small value. Although the railroad has a right to ask a 
fair revenue, the public has also an equal right to demand 
a reasonable rate. The claim that if the lumber rate was 
applied to all traffic the earnings of the road would be de- 
creased has nothing to do with the case. I refer you on 
this point to the case of the Minneapolis & St. Louis railway 
against the state of Minnesota, which was so decided. 

Confiscation of Property. 

Mr. Cotton—That was a case of confiscation of property. 

Mr. Wimbish—This is also a confiscation of the property 
of lumbermen. These roads are wonderfully prosperous. 
They have all paid 7 percent or more dividends. In 1906 
the Burlington paid a regular dividend of 7 percent and an 
extra dividend of 7 percent on an unquestionable overcapi- 
talization. Is this a fair earning? Lumber contributed 48 
percent of the earnings of the Northern Pacific. Can there 
be any question as to the fairness of the old rate? Each 
road in addition has big surpluses, and also millions of dol- 
lars of surplus concealed in its operating expenses. The 
Supreme Court has held that this should also be considered 
in rate making. 

In no case can a railroad charge more than the traffic 
will bear. Even now only high grade lumber goes east of 
the Missouri river. Under this advance the low grade lum- 
ber can be sold in the home market only. This will not 
alone destroy the business of these lumbermen but will mean 
a great waste, as much low grade timber will have to be 
left in the forest. This loss will be enormous. 

This advanced rate concerns not only 90,000 people di- 
rectly connected with the lumber industry in the state of 
Washington, and the 200,000 people indirectly dependent 
upon the industry, but, also, every one in the community 
who may do business with the lumbermen or with those 
connected with the lumber industry. 

I sometimes think that the railroads have made this rate 
to cut of the traffic, perhaps not for revenge, but there is 
a great shortage of cars, and traffic has been greatly con- 
gested. The railroads may figure that they can cut off the 
low grade traffic like lumber and use their equipment for 
carrying a higher grade of traffic, knowing that the timber 
will remain here, and that they can carry it in the future 
when they please. 

High Grade Traffic. 

The Court—Have you investigated sufficiently to know 
that there is enough high grade traflic? 

Mr. Wimbish—I think that is a matter of public knowl- 
edge. When the present lumber rates were made, fourteen 
years ago, it was stated by the railroads that it was for the 
purpose of furnishing loads for cars going east that they 
might not have to go empty. Now tney complain that there 
is so much lumber going east that they have to bring out 
empty cars, but this we know is not true, as statistics show 
that the empty haul of the Northern Pacific is less than the 
average of the roads of the country. It might be to their 
advantage under these circumstances to cut off the low 
grade traffic. 

Now, as to the expensiveness of hauling; lumber is hauled 
entirely in carload lots, loaded by the shipper and unloaded 
by the consignee and in addition the shipper has to par- 
tially equip flat cars at his own expense with stakes. There 
is little risk in hauling lumber—the only one being from 
fire in a wreck; so little does this amount to that one of 
the biggest mill concerns makes an affidavit to the effect 
that its loss in six years has been less than $1,000. The 
hauling of lumber is a traflic that continues during all sea- 
sons, and there are no periods of congestion in it. 


Temporary Restraint. 

Regarding the Tift case, the court issued a temporary 
restraining order and on review dissolved it, not because 
of doubt as to jurisdiction, but by stipulation on the part of 
the attorneys and because the court thought that only a 
small portion of the output of Georgia lumbermen went out 
by rail, as the lumbermen shipped by water, and that, there- 
fore, the lumbermen were wrong in believing that they 
would be greatly damaged. The court did not deny the 
injunction but withheld it for the reasons given. The case 
then went to the Interstate Commerce Commission and it 
was eighteen months before a decision was reached. Events 
proved that-the lumbermen were right and the court wrong 
in its presumption regarding injury, for business was par- 
alyzed and the lumbermen of Georgia sustained a loss that 
they never can recover. The report of the commission was 
filed in the original court as part of its proceedings and 
after hearing additional evidence the court granted the 
decree. The court said it did not rest its decision on the 
interstate commerce decision but on the whole evidence. 
It was a case in equity. It did not require the order of the 
commission to be enforced but issued its own orders and 
enjoined. The question of jurisdiction was argued there 
with as much zeal as here, and the Supreme Court after- 
ward sustained the decree of the lower court. You can not 
read the decision without coming to this conclusion. 

I* will close the case with the firm assurance that it will 
receive the attention it deserves, and wish to thank the 
court for their leniency in granting this night session and 
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regret that I have not been able to discuss the case more 
satisfactorily to myself and to the court. 
Injunction Issued. 

Judges Hanford and Wolverton then retired for con- 
sultation and a half hour later appeared and Judge Han- 
ford made an announcement in substance as follows: 

This court has decided the temporary disposition of the 
Washington case. There is some question entertained as to 
the jurisdiction, but these may be cured by. amendment. 
The bill is defective as to the required amount involved, but 
this can also be cured by amendment. There is some ques- 
tion as to whether the California complainants can litigate 
in this case, which is a matter for further consideration. 
There is also a grave question as to whether other parties 
are indispensable, but the court is inclined to preserve the 
status quo pending litigation, in view of the rate having 
been in existence for many years and having been very sat- 
isfactory. A strong showing has been made by complain- 
ants. They may be irreparably injured by allowing the 
rate to go in. If any condition be imposed, however, I 
believe it should be imposed on the complainants. 

The injunction will be granted until further notice of 
this court, on condition that the complainants file the usual 
injunction bond, with the additional condition that the com- 
plainant on all shipments made pending the final disposi- 
tion of the case will pay to the defendants the difference in 
rate if any necessary. 

The court then instructed the counsel to prepare such 
order and he would sign it, anticipating that the case 
would eventually go to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Mr. Cotton wanted to know if complainants would 
give bond only for themselves or for others, and the 
court replied that it would take chances on that. At this 
point Mr. Dillard came to the front and announced that 
it was a serious matter to the railroads as they did not 
want to take chances on going to the penitentiary. Mr. 
Wimbish announced that it was his purpose to use all 
due diligence in getting the matter before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, but did not want this made a 
part of the order. After some discussion the court fixed 
the amount of the bond at $250,000, although Mr. Dillard 
for the railroads endeavored to have the bond placed 
at $1,000,000, but the court thought the first amount 
sufficient. He said that if at any time in the future the 
traffic was shown to be so heavy that this bond should 
not be the equivalent of the difference in rate on all 
shipments he would listen to an application for an in- 
crease. He announced that he would be in court at 8 
o’clock Thursday night to receive the bond. 

Similar Decision in the Oregon Case. 

In regard to the Oregon case Judge Wolverton au 
nounced that he concurred in all that had been said by 
Judge Hanford. He said in substance: 

I was at first impressed with regard to the Oregon case 
where Oregon parties are suing Oregon parties that for a 
federal question to be involved it must arise through a 
construction of the constitution and the statute, but I feel 
inclined to the view at this time that where a federal 
statute is invoked it does raise a federal question, relying 
upon the 166 United States statute which has been read 
or an excerpt therefrom. The prime matter which moves 
me as well as Judge Hanford in this case to grant the 
injunction is that a rate has been in foree for a long time— 
since 1893—and that rate scems to have been such as has 
been remunerative to the roads, so far as the showing goes 
here, and under the decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the yellow pine association case, they hold 
directly upon that matter. I say this anticipating what I 
shall do tomorrow when I arrive home, in the Oregon case. 
I shall make the same order in that casé as is made in this 
case, and I presume the bond will be the same, as I presume 
the amount inyolved is about the same. 

Judge Hanford explained that the order did not inter 
fere with putting the new rate into effect, but merely 
restrained the railroads from collecting the advanced 
rate from the complainants, which included the members 
of the association and all others who desired to inter- 
vene. 
7 PROCEEDINGS IN DETAIL. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—A strong array of legal 
talent was present at the opening of the hearing of 
north Pacific coast lumbermen for an injunction restrain- 
ing the transcontinental railroads from putting into 
effect the advanced rate on lumber November 1 in the 
United States courtroom in Seattle Tuesday morning, 
October 29. That it was to be a fight to the finish was 
indicated by the strong men looking after the interests 
of both sides. The complainants were the Pacifie Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the Shingle Mills 
Bureau and a score or more of lumber and_ shingle 
manufacturing concerns of Washington. 

As a similar proceeding had been instituted in the 
United States-court at Portland, Ore., by the Oregon & 
Washington Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and a 
number of lumber manufacturing concerns of Oregon, 
Judge Charles EK. Wolverton, of the United States «lis- 
trict court for Oregon, sat with Judge Charles H. Han- 
ford, of the same court for the western district of 
Washington. ‘The respondents in the case are the 
Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Union Pacific, Bur- 
lington, Oregon Short Line and the Oregon Railroad & 
Navigation railroads. The lumbermen were represented 
by Judge W. A. Wimbish, chief counsel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Austin E. Griffiths, Seattle, and J. H. Abel, of Monte- 
sano, Wash. The Oregon & Washington association 
was represented by its attorney, J. N. Teal, of Portland, 
and the Southwestern Washington Lumber Manufae- 
turers’ Association by George Dysart, of Centralia, 
Wash., its attorney. The railroads were represented by 
W. W. Cotton, of Portland, and F. C. Dillard, Interstate 
Commerce Commission expert, for the Harriman lines; 
John P. Hartman, of Seattle, for the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincey, and James B. Kerr, of Portland, for the 
Northern Pacific and Great Northern. 


Railroads Demur. 


At the outset Mr. Kerr argued for the railroads that 
the respondents had not been properly served and raised 
the question of jurisdiction of the court as to some of 
the lines. It was evident that the railroads proposed to 
take advantage of every technicality possible to prevent 
the hearing being held upon the merits of the case. The 


court permitted the reading of affidavits on the motion 
of Mr. Kerr that the case be dismissed for the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Burlington because of lack 
of jurisdiction and for the Oregon Short Line and Union 
Pacific because of improper service and because they 
were not actually doing business in the state of Wash- 
ington. He cited a case where the Burlington had been 
sued in Philadelphia and the case dismissed because of 
improper service. He argued that the Burlington did 
no business in the state of Washington but merely 
solicited in this state for its line. He presented an 
affidavit from the agent of the Harriman lines in Seattle 
in an effort to prove that the service on this agent was 
not a legal service for the Oregon Short Line and the 
Union Pacific. He admitted service on the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern and Oregon Railroad & Naviga- 
tion line but declared they should be sued in their own 
states as they were not Washington corporations. He 
said that the Great Northern was a Minnesota corpora- 
tion, as was also the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, 
one of the complainants in the case. In the Oregon case 
he argued the same defense for the Corvallis & Eastern 
and the Oregon & California railroads. 

In reply Mr. Wimbish showed that agents for the 
foreign roads accepted money for tickets and issued 
bills of lading in this state, which were contracts for 
transporting goods over their line, making the present 
ease different from that cited by the railroad attorney 
as having been brought in Philadelphia, which was a 
suit for personal injury, and had nothing to do with the 
obligations of the roads as common carriers. He applied 
the same argument to the Oregon Short Line and the 
Union Pacific. He declared that the advance in rates 
was the result of conspiracy, that the respondent rail- 
roads were the chief conspirators, and as the Northern 
Pacific and Great Northern controlled the stock of the 
Burlington and the Union Pacifie controlled the stock 
of the Short Line and the Oregon Railroad & Navigation 
line there could be no doubt as to the service being 
good. He cited section 2 of the Elkins law as supperting 
his contention. He declared that when a railroad com 
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pany engaged in business in a state and had built its 
tracks it was in every sense an inhabitant of the state, 
and that eases by the wholesale supported this conten- 
tion. He said: 

Is every suit against the Northern Pacific brought in 
St. Paul? If not, then this suit should not be brought 
there and should be brought in this district where the 
complainants reside and where the injury has been done. 

Austin E. Griffiths followed for the complainants, say 
ing that if the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company tech- 
nically resided in St. Paul it could be omitted from the 
case. The tariffs issued by the railroads showed that 
they were engaged in interstate commerce in the state 
of Washington. Their reports to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission showed that the Union Pacific 
reported for both the Short Line and the Oregon Rail 
road & Navigation line, that it was the parent line and 
that to all intents and purposes the Short Line and the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation line were extinct and the 
Union Paeifie stood in their place. 

Mr. Wimbish introduced a folder of the Union Pacific 
and an Interstate Commerce Commission report, showing 
that the Union Pacific reported for its subsidiary line, as 
part of the evidence. 

W. W. Cotton, for the railroads, maintained that the 
ownership of stock did not give control, citing a decision 
of the Supreme Court in which the Pullman Palace Car 
Company was involved and deciding that the Missouri 
Pacific, while having power to elect directors of the Iron 
Mountain railway, did not bave control of its business 
and franchises. 

Mr. Wimbish asked to have the Weyerhaeuser Lumber 
Company dismissed as one of the complainants. 

Judge Hanford stated that, regarding the matter of 
service, Congress did not specify what state laws should 
cover. He gave the complainants permission to amend 
their service to comply with the laws of the state. He 
said that assuming that the return, when completed, 
would show service on an authorized agent the ruling of 
the court would be that it would assume jurisdiction. 
The hearing was then adjourned until 2 p. m. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the reconvening of court at 2 p. m. Mr. Wimbish 
presented an order for the dismissal of the petition ot 
the Weyerhaeuser Lumber Company, which was signed 
by the court. He then cited a decision bearing on the 
residence“ of corporations to show that a corporation 
could be sued in the districts where the complainant 
resided and where the respondent was doing business. 

Mr. Cotton pointed out that three California corpora 
tions were among the complainants, the Grays Harbor 
Commercial Company, the Tacoma Mill Company and 
the North Western Lumber Company. 

Mr. Wimbish maintained that when all the complain 
ants were necessary to the case Mr. Cotton’s objection 
might apply but it did not in this instance. Mr. Griffith 
cited still further authorities to prove service and read 
from the statute of the state to show that service on an 
agent, cashier or secretary is sufficient and that it does 
not have to be a service on a manager. He then filed 
an amended return. 


Demurrers Overruled 

At this point Judge Hanford stated that as the time 
was limited he and Judge Wolverton believed they could 
adjudicate the case on its merits and would therefor 
make an order overruling the demurrers and would 
adjudicate the case on its merits, opportunity being 
afforded for interposing pleas later. 

“*Go on now and argue the case for an injunction,’’ 
the judge said in conclusion. 

Judge Hanford also explained that he differed from 
most lawyers in believing that in a hearing for an 
injunction the plaintiff should show why the injunction 
should issue and should offer the burden of testimony. 

Mr. Wimbish said: ‘‘One southern lawyer agrees 
with him. I believe that we, as plaintiffs, should show 
why this injunction should issue and we will proceed to 
do so.’? 

The hearing of the case then began on its merits, 
Attorney Abel reading the formal complaint, which 
appeared in full in a recent issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


Much Evidence Showing Damages Introduced. 

Mr. Griffith then proceeded to present a large number 
of affidavits regarding the injury being done lumber 
shippers by the announcement of the proposed advane« 
in rates and by the insuflicient supply of cars for the 
last year or two. ‘The first was an affidavit of J. H 
Bloedel, manager of the Larson Lumber Company, Bel 
lingham, who stated that he had read the bill of com 
plaint and, from his experience as a lumber manufac 
turer, believed it to be true, in declaring that the mills 
could not continue to ship and do business if the 
advanced rate was allowed. He declared that many 
mills are shut down or are shutting down; that north 
coast lumbermen will lose the territory they have built 
up for a market at a great expense and through years 
of effort; that his mill had not been able to run more 
than about one-third of its capacity for over two years 
because of the car shortage, and recently because of the 
advaneed rate; that he had refused orders for over 150 
ears because of inability to ship, the railroads not fur 
nishing cars and owing to the advanced rate; that one 
of his mills had not run since September 1, and that 
he had on hand a large amount of lumber and shingles 
that could not be sold. Because of the supposition that 
lumber freight rates would remain stationary or be 
decreased he had spent much money in building up a 
trade in the east, establishing agencies at Minneapolis, 
Winnipeg and New York city, and for the reasons 
already given had been obliged fo ciose such agencies. 


The aftidavit of IF. H. Jackson, president of the Clear 
Lake Lumber Company, Clear Lake, was to the effect that 
his saw mill had been shut down since January 20, 1907, 
because of no cars, and that he has 3,000,000 feet of lumber 
on hand for shipment; that business was cut out entirely 
by the proposed advance; and that the average net profit 
on a car of Jumber was not above $66.50. 

The affidavit of A: G. Hanson, secretary of the White 
River Lumber Company, Enumclaw, was in effect that out- 
put and shipments had been curtailed because of inability 
of railroads to handle the business; that he had refused 
orders for 400 cars and has 10,000,000 feet of lumber on 
hand available for shipment. The announcement of the 
rate advance had stopped all grders coming in. 

The affidavit of Charles I. Patten, general manager of the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, whose mill is at McMur 
ray, stated that he had been in the lumber business sixteen 
years ; employed 125 men at his plant, which has a capacity 
of 175,000 feet of lumber a day, or 22,500,000 feet a year, 
and 78,000,000 shingles a year. In 1906 he shipped 14,000, 
060 feet of lumber and 25,000,000 shingles and up to Octo 
ber 1, 1907, had shipped during this year only 5,000,000 
feet of lumber and 15,000,000 shingles. His average profit 
was not above $70 a car. He had refused orders for over 
600 cars this year because he received no cars from the 
railroads in which to ship, and because, owing to the ad 
vanced rate, he was obliged to close his saw mill August 
20 and has on hand 2,140,000 feet of lumber and 4,000,000 
shingles. He had expended much money in developing his 
plant and building up an castern market, which had to be 
abandoned. 

Cc. F. White, manager of the Grays Harbor Lumber Com 
pany, had been in the lumber business sixteen years, his 
mill employing nearly 500 men, with a monthly pay roll 
of nearly $25,000. During 1905 he shipped 1,123 cars of 
lumber; during 1906 691 cars of lumber and 211 cars of 
shingles, and during 1907, 268 cars of lumber and 169 cars 
of shingles. The average profit was not above $70 a car. 
He had refused orders for from 1,000 tg 1,500 carloads, 
had been obliged to abandon his eastern agency, on Septem- 
ber 25 he shut down his saw mill and on September 1 he 
closed one of his shingle mills, with 12,000,000 feet of 
lumber and 9,000,000 shingles on hand. 

bk. O. McGlauflin, manager of the North Western Lumber 
Company, Hoquiam, stated in his affidavit that his company 
employed 300 men, maintaining a monthly pay roll of 
$3,000. During 1905 it shipped 1,370 cars, during 1906 
908 cars and so far during 1907, 560 cars. It has been 
obliged to refuse orders for more than 1,000 cars of lumber 
and has on hand 9,000,000 feet of lumber and 5,000,000 
shingles. 

W. L. Hart, vice president of the Climax Shingle Com 
pany, Custer—Payroll $8,000 a month; capacity, 75,000,000 
shingles a year; shipped during 1906, 31,000,000 shingles: 
during 1907, to date, 1,200,000 shingles; average profits, 
$75 a car; obliged to refuse orders for 150 cars. 
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W. R. Burke, Anacortes—Payroll, $3,000; capacity, 
:7,000,000 shingles a year; shipped during 1905, 176 cars; 
iverage profit, $20 a car; this year, to date, sixty-nine cars ; 
during 1906,.122 cars; mill ciosed down September 28, 
with 3,250,000 shingles on hand. 

A. F. Peterson, sales manager National Lumber & Box 
Company, Hoquiam—Employs from 450 to 600 men; pay 
oll, $25,000 a month; minimum capacity, 67,000,000 feet 
. year; operating in addition planing mill, dry kilns, box 
factory etc.; shipped during 1906, 792 cars of lumber; dur- 
ng this year, to date, 253 cars; average profit, $25 a car; 
has refused interstate rail business for over 1,000 cars 
ince the first of the year because of inability to ship; has 
ven running half capacity and has on hand 18,000,0u00 feet 
eady for shipment. Relying on the supposed permanency 
f lumber rates his company had spent a great deal of 
noney in improving its plant and establishing sales agencies. 
it was unable to ship east of Minnesota Transfer or south 
f£ Silver Low. 

An affidavit of V. H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific 
‘vast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, verified the bill 
it complaint. Accompanying the affidavit were data tabu- 
ited from answers received to inquiries sent thousands of 
ustomers in the middle west, showing that they would be 
ible to buy very little western lumber under the advanced 
ate, 

Affidavit of the Port Blakeley Mill Company, Port Blake- 
ley, Wash., was to the effect that no business was to be 
had and that it had closed its Minneapolis office and notified 
is agent there to secure employment elsewhere. It had 
wen forced out of the lumber business entirely. 

Grays Harbor Lumber Company, Hoquiam, Wash., October 
i3, reported forty cars unfilled that would require ninety 
days to ship at present rate of car supply; no orders on 
new rate and advance would put them out of rail business. 
Ixpects to close down; loss will be $100,000 a year. 

Willipa Lumber Company, Raymond, Wash., reported 
iwenty-tive orders unfilled, requiring sixty days to ship; 
no new orders; decrease in business, 75 percent; has $950,- 
00 invested and will be forced to close down and lose 
$10,060 a month. 

United States Lumber Company, Seattle—-Forty unfilled 
orders, requiring 125 days to ship; no new orders; has 
losed down plant and does not expect to start for months. 
telieved business would be reduced 50 percent by advanced 
rate and would lose $50,000 a year; has $150,000 invested ; 
has not received a car on Northern Pacific tie contract this 
month, although it has 5,000 ties on hand awaiting action 
of railroad. 

Covington Lumber Company, Kent—Loss $3,000 on un 
filled orders; no business on advanced rate; anticipates 
decrease of 300 cars annually; has $250,000 invested and 
has received 40 percent of car supply. 

Gray Lumber Company, Seattle—Six cars unfilied and no 
new orders; decrease in business, 95 percent; will close 
down; loss $24,000 a year. 

Morgan Bros. Company, Snohomish—Two unfillec 
requiring forty days to ship; no new 
down. 

Mitchell Lumber Company, Everett-—-Forty unfilled orders, 
it present rate of car supply would require six months to 
ship; no new orders and many being canceled because of 
idvance; mill shut down November 1; has invested $200,000 ; 
is receiving 4 percent of car supply: received two cars in 
tirst eleven days of August, though located both on Northern 
Vacitic and Great Northern. 

Luedinghaus Bros., Dyrad—Seventy four unfilled orders, 
requiring 120 days to ship: no new business; has sawed 
only one-third time last year because of lack of cars; will 
lose down; has invested $400,000, 

Cole Shingle Company, South Bend— Unfilled orders, fifty 
cars, requiring four months to ship; no new business Will 
close down; has $25,000 invested; has received 33 percent 
ar supply. 

Chehalis Lumber Company, Liltell--One hundred and five 
infilled orders, requiring 180 days to ship; no new business : 
will close down November 1; anticipates decrease of busi 
ness of from 400 to 500 cars annually, meaning loss of 
$50,000 to $75,000. las invested $250,000, and is receiving 
“0 to 25 percent car supply. 

Arrow Lumber & Shingle Company, Seattle—-Will require 
thirty days to ship: saw mill closed sixty days ago; will 
xo out of the eastern business 

Calpenhan Lumber Company, Tacoma—Unfilled orders re 
quiring forty-five days: shut down since August 8; no 
cars. Between ten and fifteen other mills on Tacoma & 
Eastern railway are shut down because of lack of cars and 
idvanced rate. 

Wagner & Wilson, Monroe—Nine unfilled orders ; 
uusiness; will shut down November 1, indefinitely. 

Goldbar Lumber Company, Goldbar—Shut down September 
30; no new business 

Sultan Lumber Company, Sultan-—Twenty-four 
orders, requiring sixty days; no new business. 

Coal Creek Lumber Company, Chehalis—Fifteen unfilled 
orders ; no new business ; will close down ; $150,000 invested. 

Ballard Lumber Company, Seattle-—Twenty-three unfilled 
orders, requiring thirty days; no new business; advanced 
rate demoralized trade; shrinkage 200 cars annually: em 
ploys 100 men; annual payroll, $65,000, 

Valley Mill Company, Buckley fteen 
requiring sixty days; no new business; shut down July 16; 
receiving less than 20 percent of cars; $75,000 invested. 

Hi. Martin Lumber Company, Chehalis——Thirty unfilled 
orders, requiring ninety days; no demand; shut down a 
month ago; receiving i0 percent of car supply; $300,000 
invested. 

Doty Lumber & Shingle Company, Doty-—Unfilled orders, 
120 carloads, requiring ninety days; almost no new _ busi 
ness; expects to close down; receiving one and one-half cars 
a day; yearly payroll, $220,000; investment, $750,000. 

Hamilton Pitcher, Napavine--Require 365 days to ship 
out few orders on hand, according to present car supply ; 
receiving no cars and advanced rate stopping all demand ; 
investment, $200,000. 

Page Lumber Company, Eagle Gorge—Thirty unfilled or 
ders, requiring sixty days; advance killing business; will 
close November 1; 75 percent of the eastern trade will be 
lost; received thirteen cars during September and should 
have received sixty; payroll, $126,000 annually ; investment, 
¥500,000. 

Nuwaukem Lumber Company, Napavine-——One hundred and 
lifty days to ship orders on hand; shut down thirty days 
ago; receiving 10 percent car supply; investment, $80,000. 

Robert O'Neal, Lynden—'Ten unfilled orders, requiring 
forty days; will Shut down; investment, $9,000; annual 
payroll, same. 

Nooksack River Mill Company, Ferndale—-No unfilled or- 
ders; no business; will shut down; receiving 10 percent car 
supply ; investment, $35,000. 

North Bend Lumber Company, North Bend—Thirty-five 
unfilled orders, requiring forty-five days; no new business: 
will shut down; payroll, $150,000 a year ;-investment, same ; 
receiving 25 percent car supply. 

West Coast Timber Company, Bellingham—Expects to 
close down on account of advanced rate, 

Ostrander Railway & Timber Company, Ostrander—Out- 
put six cars a week; has received three cars; shut down 
October 1 and is out of business. 


Affidavit of J. H. Bloedel. 

Mr. Wimbish read an affidavit of J. H. Bloedel, 
manager of the Larson Lumber Company, of Belling- 
ham, in which Mr. Bloedel deposed substantially as 
follows: 

The sales department of the Larson Lumber Company is 
handled through a_ general sales office at Minneapolis, 
Minn., located at 629-630 Lumber Exchange building, also 


an agency in Winnipeg, Manitoba, and an agency in New 
York city. The largest volume of lumber business © is 


orders, 
orders; will close 
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unfilled 





unfilled orders, 


handled through the Minneapolis office. The Winnipeg 
agency handles a fair portion of lumber but no shingles. 
The New York agency handles almost exclusively cedar 
products. ‘North Dakota furnishes our principal market 
and this is handled through the Minneapolis office. The 
deliveries are along the lines of the Northern Pacific, Great 
Northern and Soo Line railways. More Coast lumber is 
used in North Dakota than any of our competitive products, 
such as yellow pine from the south, or hemlock, norway and 
white pine from the north. Our competition in this terri- 
tory is among ourselves, eastern Washington, Idaho and 
Montana products. In eastern North Dakota, in the Red 
River valley district, we begin to meet competition of the 
northern Minnesota products. All the other states in the 
middle west to which we ship lumber, that is, Colorado, 
Wyoming, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, southern Min- 
nesota, lowa, southern Wisconsin and Illinois, are territory 
in which we meet with strong yellow pine competition. In 
certain portions of Minnesota, lowa and Wisconsin we meet 
with competition of the northern woods but the competition 
is small as compared to that of the southern pine. 
The Omaha Rate. 

Rates on southern pine into this competitive territory are 
from 23 cents to 34 cents a hundred pounds, the average 
rate into eastern Nebraska and southern Iowa being 23 


cents. This is known as the Omaha rate. Into southern * 
Minnesota and South Dakota it is from 30 cents to 34 
cents. To central Colorado points it is 34 cents. Rates 


on northern pine into our competitive territory are from 
12 cents to 20 cents. As against these rates ours are from 
40 cents to 50 cents in territory west of the Mississippi 
river and somewhat higher than that in territory east of 
it. States such as Colorado, Nebraska, South Dakota, Iowa 
and portions of Illinois are territory more or less in the 
nature of a battle ground between the western products on 
one hand and the northern and southern products on the 
other. As the cost of delivery on Coast products increases 
to points within this territory the sales naturally diminish 
and competitive products begin to take their place. 

The reverse is true of our competitive products; as their 
prices increase our territory advances. If the rate is in- 
creased so that the cost of delivering lumber in this com- 
petitive battle ground is raised from $2 to $3.30 a thousand 
feet, board measure, probably over one-half of the present 
consumption will be taken away from us and our markets 
will be limited to the extreme northern prairie states. This 
territory is too sparsely populated to consume a large 
quantity of: lumber. There will be an extreme congestion 
of material to supply this territory, with the consequent 
demoralizing effect on the price of lumber. The number of 
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new mills having been built during the stimulus of pros- 

perous times, and a reasonable assurance of a continuation 

of present railroad rates, have increased the capacity far 

beyond the requirements of the restricted territory. 
Exports to Canada. 

Our company has shipped considerable material into 
Canada and the northwestern territory, via Sumas and the 
Canadian Pacific railway. Under the new tariffs rates to 
all points in Canada from shipping points on this side of 
the line have been raised to 50 cents, while the rates on 
the other side of the line remain 40 cents as formerly. 
This puts us out of the race in Canada, as it gives the 
British Columbia shippers an advantage of from $2 to 
$3.30 a thousand feet, besides the protective duty. This 
duty is 25 percent ad valorem on manufactured or surfaced 
material. Lumber shipped in the rough is duty free. 

The rate advance effective November 1 bears harder on 
the low grades of lumber than on the upper grades. To 
illustrate: The upper grades of lumber, such as flooring, 
ceiling, finishing lumber ete.,. are’ kiln dried and their 
weight reduced to an average of 2,000 pounds a thousand 
feet, board measure. ‘The increase in rate would therefore 
add $2. a thousand feet to the transportation cost of this 
class of material. Green lumber in the shape of fir timbers 
weighs an average of 3,300 pounds a thousand feet. 

Increased Rate Adds to Cost of Timber. 

Timbers are made from the tops of trees, or the heart 
of the first and second cut logs. In other words, they take 
the greater part of the tree which is not adapted to make 
clear lumber. It is full of knots and not suitable for mak- 
ing good common boards or shiplap, or material of that 
character. ‘he increased rate adds $3.30 to the cost of 
this material. On such sizes as we compete with yellow 
pine our market will be entirely surrendered to the latter. 

On large and long timbers we find that a high price 
induces the increased use of steel structures. On the upper 
vrades of lumber our competition is less keen than on the 
lower grades. We can not sell the upper grades in com- 
petitive territory at $2 more than the present price. This 
being true, it is very evident that we can not compete by 
adding $3.30 on the lower grades of material. In each 
tree there is a small percentage of clear lumber in the first 
and second logs. In the upper portion or the third and 
fourth-cut logs in a tree the grade is knotty and_ coarse. 
The heart of the- first and second log is knotty and coarse 
in composition. It is only-the outside of these logs which 
will make clear lumber and it Js, therefore, evident that 
if we can not find a market for our coarse grades at a 
fair price we can not manufacture lumber at all. . The 
average tree will produce about 75 percent of common or 
coarse lumber and about 25 percent of clear or upper grades. 
Roth have to be manufactured at the same time. 


Experience Has Shown. 


When this company first started its logging operations, 
about ‘ten years ago, it left many of the coarser parts of the 
trees In the woods. On one quarter section.of land, con- 





taining 160 acres, we left postetiy as high as 1,000,000 
feet of timber standing which would be too small or coarse 
in growth to admit of manufacture and shipping. During 
the last two years, however, our operations have tended :o 
cut from the ground all of this class of lumber, so that 
we have realized at least 1,000,000 feet a quarter section 
more from the same ground than we formerly did. We 
have also gone over some of the ground logged off ten 
years ago and have cut such trees as we left standing at that 
time as being unfit for the market. It is from the knowledge 
gained from these operations that we make the above state- 
-ment. If now the freight rates are raised it will bring us 
back to the same conditions as we operated under from five 
to ten years ago and we will again have to leave in the 
woods timber which we have been cutting so close during 
the last few years. 

The freight paid to the railroads on the present 40-cent 
rate on each 1,000,000 feet above mentioned would be 
$13,200. As there is great danger when a claim has once 
been partially logged that the balance will be completely 
destroyed by the numerous forest fires which we have in 
this country, it is evident that both the timber owners, 
the community and the railroads will suffer a loss for 
each quarter section so handled. 

We have had few losses in breakage, fires or other causes 
on lumber in transit. I do not recollect over three or four 
claims, and these were mostly on account of fires. The loss 
in wreckage is practically nothing, as the timber usually 
remains intact. My recollection is that our total loss is 
less than $1,000 in six years from the above causes, and 
the volume of shipments during that time has amounted to 
between 6,000 and 7,000 cars, 


Rates Unchanged in Canada. 

Under the new tariff our rates are also raised from 40 
cents to 50 cents beginning at Coast American points into 
the Northwest Territory of Canada. Rates, however, via 
the Great Northern railway remain unchanged from British 
Columbia points via American territory, in bond, and back 
into Canadian territory. Rates from Vancouver and New 
Westminster via the Great Northern railway and into 
Winnipeg (via the Canadian Northern railway) remain 40 
cents a hundred pounds. Rates via the Great Northern 
railway, covering a portion of the same line, from blaine 
or Bellingham, Wash., to American points in North Dakota 
or Minnesota, such as Niche, Grand Forks, Pembina etc., 
are 50 cents a hundred pounds. Rates from the interior 
of British Columbia, such as Roslyn, via the Spokane Falls 
& Northern railway and the Great Northern railway east- 
ward and the Canadian Northern into Winnipeg, are 34 
cents. The rates from American points along the same 
route, such as Spokane, to Devils Lake, Grand Forks etc., 
this side of the Canadian line, are 42 cents. 

In each of the above instances the Canadian haul exceeds 
the American haul from 200 to 400 miles, and yet the rate 
is from 8 to 10 cents lower. The Canadian Pacific railway 
in conjunction with the American roads raises its rates 
from all points on the American side of the line, such as 
Bellingham, Wickersham, Clear Lake, McMurray etc., into 
North Dakota via the Soo Line to 50 cents, but che rate 
within Canada, covering a portion of the same- route, re- 
mains 40 cents as before, 

A Canadian manufacturer can now ship lumber at 40 
cents to Portal, and a probable local of 3 cents to Bowbells, 
N. D. The 3 cents local is equal to 60 cents a thousand 
feet board measure on kiln dried lumber and $1 a thousand 
feet on green material. Adding $2 duty on the green ma- 
terial he will still be ahead of the American manufacturer 
30 cents a thousand feet. A manufacturer at Bellingham, 
Wash., will find the through rate quoted in the new tariff 
at 50 cents a hundred pounds to Winnipeg. The local on 
the Bellingham Bay & British Columbia railway from Bell- 
ingham to Sumas is 344 cents and from Huntington, B. C., (on 
the other side of the line from Sumas) to Winnipeg the rate 
is 40 cents via the Canadian Pacific railway. Instead of 
being 50 cents, therefore, as the tariff calls for, the shipper 
would bill locally from Bellingham to Huntington and 
focally from Huntington to Winnipeg, thereby paying only 
43% cents. 

Market. Restricted by Car Shortage. 

The car shortage has restricted our market greatly, ar 
Coast material was very hard to get on account of thé 
delay in supplying cars and eastern yard dealers located at 
competitive points where northern lumber from Minnesota 
or Wisconsin or southern lumber from the yellow pine dis- 
tricts was obtainable finally quit handling Coast stock and 
laid in a stock of other material. In such cases it was not 
so much a matter of price as it was the necessity to have the 
stock on hand. We have, therefore, been deprived of a 
large market we would have otherwise held. 


Time in Transit. 

I have kept a record of the average time of cars in 
transit over the three northern lines for 1904, 1905 and 
1906, which I submit herewith. ‘This report shows the time 
consumed in transit from Bellingham, Wash., to North 
Dakota and Minnesota local points, and is a correct average 


for cars shipped between these points during the three 
years mentioned and over the three lines. mentioned. 

1904. 1905. 1906. 
Canadian Pacific ............. 19 days 21 days 24 days 
Gent TIORURGEM 60sec vc-cescees 19 days 20 days 42 days 
Northern Pacific ..... sms aaah 0 20 days 25 days 44 days 


Thus it is evident that had the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific moved cars with the same promptness lat- 
terly as formerly at least 50 percent more cars would have 
been available for lodding with lumber. 

Effect of Rate Agitation. 

During the first half of the year 1907 this company was 
engaged in filling its orders taken last year which it was 
unable to ship on account of the previous car shortage and 
the. complete embargo of the Northern Pacific and Great 
Northern railroads for sixty days beginning in the middle 
of January and ending in the middle of March. In July 
when old orders were practically filled and we sought new 
business we found it hard to obtain. In August we found 
that buyers would buy only for immediate needs and at a 
considerable sacrifice from earlier quotations and then on 
the promise of.immediate shipment only. The market fell 
off completely early in September and there has been no 
business for lumber since. 

For the first time in the history of this company’s busi- 
ness it has not a single car on orders at this date. Under 
the stimulus of prosperity and a reasonable assurance of 
present freight rates, this company built an additional plant 
in 1906-07, completing same in July of the latter year. 
Operations were then started and the plant operated until 
the second week in September, when the stoppage of lumber 
orders necessitated its closing. The other mill owned by 
this company is engaged in sawing principally cedar prod 
ucts. Two shingle mills owned by this company are also 
still in operation. A sharp decline in the price of cedar 
products recently will probably compel the closing of these 
plants within the next month. 


Railways’ Expense in Hauling. 

Mr. Wimbish read an affidavit from J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Larson Lumber Company, at Bel- 
lingham, who is a-civil engineer and member of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers and who has had 
many years’ experience as an engineer on the Northern 
Pacific and Canadian Pacifie railways and was familiar 
with the physical construction of these roads. He stated 
that the cost of hauling freight on the Canadian Pacific 
because of its steep grades and sharp curves was greater 
than on the Northern Pacifie or Great Northern. The 
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Canadian Pacifie has a maximum grade of 4% percent, 
whereas the maximum on the Hill lines is 2% percent. 
Mr. Wimbish read from the affidavit from C. E. Patten, 
general manager of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, Seattle, with mills at MeMurray, this state. He 
stated that his plant the last year had been running only 


about one-third of the time because of the treatment his , 


company received from the Northern Pacific. His saw 
mill is shut down and the shingle mill will be closed 
soon. He declared many orders had been cancelled 
because of the advanced rate and slow shipment, and 
that the business of his company was being eut out 
entirely because of the competition of yellow pine, which 
could be delivered in from five to ten days, whereas it 
took from thirty to ninety days to deliver lumber from 
the coast. He presented figures to show that shipments 
made from his mill averaged seventy-four and one-third 
miles a day in August, 1905, and thirty-eight miles a 
day in August, 1906. If the railroads had for the last 
year or two moved freight at the same rate as formerly 
they would have been able to move 72 percent more traffic 
with the same equipment. He stated that his company 
had expended over $1,000,000 in timber, mills and in 
establishing eastern connections and trade and that the 
latter would be of no value. The average profit during 
1905 and 1906 was $2.31 a thousand feet, though his 
company owned its own timber and did its own logging. 
The decreased profit was due to labor, supplies and 
general cost of operating: The increase in freight rate 
would exceed the increase in the selling price of lumber 
since 1902 and would more than absorb the entire profit 
of the business. 

Judge Hanford announced that the court would 
adjourn until 10 o’elock the next morning. He sug- 
gested that the attorneys condense the data of the 
Oregon case as much as possible, as it was not necessary 
to submit so much corroborative testimony. 

The court then adjourned until Wednesday at 10 a. m. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING. 

At the continuation of the hearing of the proceedings 
fer an order restraining the advanced freight rate in the 
United States circuit court for the western district of 
Washington Wednesday morning, before the attorneys 
began their arguments, Judge Hanford made an an- 
nouncement, which in substance was as follows: 

As only about thirty hours intervene before this advanced 
rate if not restrained will go into effect, before counsel 
begin their arguments I want to exact a condition. If a 
full argument like those of yesterday is made, the law will 
go into effect while you gentlemen are talking. Put up 
your strong points and allow a little time for the other side 
to be heard. This court will not grant an injunction until 
the other side is heard, at least, to some extent. You may 
proceed. 

Judge Wimbish, representing the complainants, pre- 
sented some additional affidavits; one from L. C. Bricker, 
of the B. B. Lumber Company, Des Moines, lowa, rep- 
resenting Pacifie coast mill concerns, to the effect that 
no orders whatever were being obtained since the an- 
nouncement of the rate that would go into effect. 

An affidavit of C. F. White, manager for the Grays 
Harbor Commercial Company, Cosmopolis, Wash., per- 
tained to box shooks and was to the effect that they 
cannot be profitably shipped, even under the existing 
rates. Another affidavit from Secretary Beckman was 
also presented, as well as reports of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission from 1900 to 1907, and Poor’s Manual 
for 1906-1907. At this point the court inquired as to 
whether complainants showed the comparative price of 
lumber when the 40-cent rate was first made and also 
at the present time. Judge Wimbish replied that they 
showed that the freight rate has decreased very much 
on all products except lumber during the time the pres- 
ent lumber rate had been in effect. 


No Reduction in Lumber Rates. 


The court declared that the railroads had to be fair 
in their rate and asked if there had been any reduction 
in lumber rates to compare with rates on other com- 
modities. Mr. Wimbish replied that no reduction had 
been made. 

Attorney Cotton stated that the rate per ton per mile 
had been reduced. 

Attorney Dillard—The burden of the proof is on the 
complainants. They should prove it. 

Attorney Teal—In the Oregon case we show it. 

Attorney Abel began the formal argument for the 
complainants at the conclusion of the introduction of 
the testimony in the form of affidavits. He alleged a di- 
vision of territory between the Hill and Harriman lines; 
that there were certain points in Colorado to which Har- 
riman shippers have a through rate and the Hill shippers 
none, and that the same condition of affairs prevailed to 
points on the Omaha road. He declared there were 
glaring instances of the unreasonableness of the new 
tariff. For instance, from Blaine, Wash., via the Great 
Northern and the Canadian Pacific to Devil’s Lake, 
N. D., the rate is 50 cents, while from the next sta- 
tion across the line in Canada on the Great Northern 
clear to Winnipeg, 300 miles farther, the rate is only 
40 cents. The rate to Denver via the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincey, is 60 cents on cedar and 50 cents on fir. 
while the rate to Garry Owen, Mont., 900 miles nearer, 
is 581% cents on cedar and 50 cents on fir. He claimed 
that under the common law a carrier must transport 
freight at just and reasonable charges. It is shown that 
the charges are unreasonable, unjust, arbitrary and such 
as to stifle competition, and are a direct violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law. It is one of the strong features 
of the interstate commerce act that the charges should 
be just and reasonable. 

Then, as to the equity, he quoted from the Tift 
case, which was decided in favor of the lumbermen. He 
quoted section 22 of the interstate commerce act to show 
that it does not interfere with the common law, and 
plainly states that courts have jurisdiction. He also 


quoted from the act of 1889, page 39, to show that a 
writ of mandamus does not inierfere with ordinary reme- 
dies. He maintained that these showed the care taken by 
Congress in framing the law to preserve all the rights 
of citizens. He cited still further cases to show the 
rights of federal courts in the matter of jurisdiction. 

Attorney Dillard—Do I understand you can sue regardless 
of citizenship ? 

Attorney Abel—We do. 

Judge Wimbish said he would answer this question 
further in his argument. 


Need of Remedy. 


Continuing his argument Attorney Abel maintained 
that the reasonableness of rate made by a carrier is a 
subject of review by court. He pointed out that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission could not review a case 
uniil the rate is effective, and, this being true, it was 
plain that shippers had no relief if this court could not 
grant an injunction. Without such a remedy the en- 
tire country would be prostrate at the feet of railroad 
power and railroads could advance their rates $100 or 
$1,000 as well as 10 cents, unless what the complain- 
ants maintained is true. Property rights could be swept 
away and there would be no relief whatever until months 
and years were passed waiting for a decision, and in 
the meantime business would be irreparably ruined. He 
charged that the railroad counsel were not attempting to 
controvert these arguments, but merely relying on techni- 
ealities of jurisdiction. He declared the return of the 
overcharge would be a small reparation for the injury 
done, and that would be the only relief that could be 
given by the interstate commerce act. He said in sub- 
stance: 

All that we can look to is for this court to prevent the 
irreparable injury being done. ‘The recovery of loss of 
profits is a difficult matter to prove, and courts are loth to 
allow it. Half the mills in Washington and Oregon will 





Cc. F. WHITE, A FIGHTER FOR THE LUMBER INTER- 
ESTS. 


have to close down if this rate is made effective, and at the 
present time salesmen are getting no orders and business 
is demoralized because of this advance. Would a refund 
of the charge be sufficient in this case? We allege it is a 
joint act. The Hill and Harriman lines have conspired to 
jointly put in this advance. If rates are not made by 
competition there is no assurance that they are reasonable 
and just. Without competition it is the assumption that 
they are unreasonable and unjust. ‘The courts have so 
stated. The lines we have sued are the ones that get all 
the advanced rate, and, therefore, it was not necessary for 
us to make parties to this suit all of their eastern connec- 
tions. We claim that the antitrust law applies to the rail- 
roads. Here was a joint rate made by supposedly competing 
lines, and the court should assume that it was by agree- 
ment. There can be no supposition that the rate men of 
these different competing railroads met accidentally in 
Chicago and adopted this advanced rate. The effect is to 
restrain interstate commerce, which is illegal, as the result 
is to shut off more than one-half of the competition in 
western Washington. It is more than restraint of trade 
it is almost a complete blockade. 


Rate Arbitrary and Unjust. 


Attorney Abel explained in detail the rulings in the 
Tift case, which, he declared, were similar in that the 
injunction was granted and the Supreme Court sustained 
the jurisdiction of the lower court. In conclusion he 
made this declaration: 

This rate is arbitrary, unjust and unreasonable, and by 
the stifling of competition is a violation of the antitrust 
law. On these grounds we ask relief. 

The Court—Does not the interstate commerce law allow 
railroads to confer on rates without violating the Sherman 
antitrust law? 

Attorney Cotton—The Interstate Commerce Commission 
not only allows us to do these things but requires us to do 
so, and we have merely complied with the act. 

Judge Wimbish—The interstate commerce law requires 
connecting lines to confer in making through rates, but says 
nothing about competing lines conferring in making com- 
peting rates, and the assumption is that they should not 
do so. 


For the Oregon Complainors. 


Attorney J. N. Teal at this point followed with his 
argument on behalf of the Oregon & Washington Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, which he represented. He 
declared that on the railroads’ own position, as taken in 
their demurrer, it was shown to be a federal case and 
under the jurisdiction of this court. He stated that he 
had filed no affidavits, for if the things complained of 
are not sufficient, he confessed, he did not see what in 
the world a railroad could do that would be sufficient 
grounds for an action. He contended that the action 
of the railroads was a conspiracy, illegal, unlawful and 


in restraint of trade. He pointed to the increasing 
arnings of the railroads, their exceedingly large sur 
pluses, and in addition that they had millions of dollars 
of earnings concealed. The increased rate was not called 
for by anything making necessary such increased charges. 
The advance would deprive a large part of the eas.ern 
consuming territory of competition in the supply of 
lumber. Owing to the competition in the lumber busi 
ness western lumbermen could not advance the price of 
their lumber. He also declared that the advanced rates 
were not published in accordance with the interstate 
commerce laws. He said: 

If this court can not give relief, then the arm of the 
law is paralyzed, and we are thrown into another court 
where years may be required to reach a decision. In the 
meantime our business is paralyzed and our property will 
be destroyed. I say we have a right to protect our prop 
erty, and that this court has a right to enjoin a $125 rate 
elerk from annihilating the lumber business of the Pacific 
coast. It is conceded by the defendants that some court 
has jurisdiction. They say it may be a court in Utah, 
Wisconsin or Kentucky. I maintain that they have come 
here and by mere subterfuges regarding jurisdiction try to 
prevent the hearing of this case on its merits. They have 
not denied our allegations that they are destroying the 
lumber business of Oregon and Washington. In our own 
particular case they admit having made a mistake in their 
tariff as filed, in making the rate to Salt Lake territory from 
mills in the Willamette valley 5 cents above the regular 
rate, and yet will not correct this error until December 1 
thus allowing an erroneous rate to be in effect a month, a 
mistake which they could have corrected easily. I maintain 
that in doing so they are committing a misdemeanor. 

He argued that damages were not asked for but the 
court was asked to prevent damages that would abso 
lutely occur. He declared that the Supreme Court had 
decided that suit did not have to be brought against all 
parties to it in a case of this sort. He again referred 
to the charge that the rates had not been published 
according to law, as copies of the tariff had not been 
placed in every station for the convenience of the public, 
and unless enjoined the advanced rate would be _ ille 
gally put in effect. 

Mr. Teal referred in rather humorous vein to the close 
connection between the different Harriman lines, Mr 
Harriman being president, Mr. Stubbs head of the trafti: 
department and Mr. Kruttschnitt at the head of the oper 
ating depariments of all. He compared them to a string 
of sausages, in that when taken separately each resem 


bled the other. He believed the power of this court 
strong enough to land on Mr. Harriman as it would o1 
one of his locomotive engineers. All he wanted the 


court to decide was whether this was a case for a court 
of equity; then he could not believe but that the court 
would enjoin this act. He declared if the railroads 
wanted to settle the matter justly and rightly they would 
acquiesce in a restraining order and await the decision 
of the proper tribunal—the Interstate Commerce Com 
MIssion, 
Railroads Argue Their Position. 

Attorney James B. Kerr, for the Hill lines, made the 
opening argument for the defendants, devoting consider 
able time to a technical and legal discussion of the 
matter of jurisdiction, and cited authorities to prove his 
contention. He claimed he was not relying on technicali 
ties, and said he doubted if Congress ever intended that 
courts should pass on the making of rates. 

Regarding the alleged violation of the Sherman anti 
trust law he argued that it had no bearing on the case 
and cited the decision in the ease of the State of Minne 
sota vs. the Northern Securities Company, where the 
Supreme Court decided that action for violation of the 
Sherman antitrust law could only be brought by the 
attorney general of the United States or his representa 
tive. He claimed that the complaint was defective as 
to the amount involved. If there was no federal question 
involved and the case was entirely dependent upon the 
diversity of citizenship, he maintained, the Washington 
case should be split up, whieh would result in a confu 
sion that eould not be reached by any order of the court. 
He maintained that there were 144 railroads involved and 
that as all of these roads had not been made defendants 
the injunction could not issue, for, if the roads not par- 
ties to the suit should enforee the old rates after No- 
vember 1, they would be liable to indietment. He 
argued that the right to regulate rights within a state 
came solely within its police powers and that the regula 
tion of rates in the United States came through the 
rights given by the states through Congress to regulate 
commerce and was solely a legislative power. Congress 
did not give this right to the courts and, therefore, he 
maintained, it was beyond the power of this court to 
issue an injunction which fixed a rate. He declared that 
the reading of the affidavits showed that the considera 
tion of rates must be taken up oy a body that 
has the authority and the opportunity to consider them 
in the aggregate. The effect of the injunction would 
be that the commission could not ever consider the 
rates, as only rates in effect at the time can be consid 
ered by the commission. He maintained that if the in 
junction was issued hereafter all rates would have 
to be considered as to the relation of the commodity 
with lumber; in other words, as to whether the com 
modity was more or less fragile or bulky than lumber. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Kerr’s argument court ad 
journed until 2 p. m. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the convening of court in the afternoon F. C. 
Dillard, who has the reputation of being the interstate 
commerce law expert for all of the Harriman lines and 
an authority on all such matters, and who is also~sup 
posed to be able to impress courts anywhere with his vast 
and superior knowledge, made an effort to impress Judge 
Hanford, but as later results indicated the impression 
was not very deep. His argument lasted nearly two 
hours, although at the beginning he promised to be brief. 
He took up first the matter of jurisdiction in the Wash 
ington case, claiming that as no single defendant was 
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incorporated in the state they were not inhabitants of 
the state. If the decision was rendered it must be on 
one of two grounds, that of diversity of citizenship, 
which will allow the court to assume citizenship, or that 
the act of 1887 does not apply in this case. On the ques- 
tion of citizenship, if the requisite diversity exists, the 
claim would be well taken. Unless the diversity is proven 
every defendant must be sued in the district whereof he 
is a resident. The claim that the California plaintiffs 
were not necessary, he maintained, was illogical. He did 
not believe any court, no matter how merciful, would en- 
join a defendant when it had no jurisdiction. Because 
of the passage of the interstate commerce act he did not 
believe this court had jurisdiction. Since the passage of 
the interstate commerce law the whole matter of regulat- 
ing rates is turned over to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and no matter on what this bill is founded there 
existed no longer the power in a court of equity to re- 
strain the enforcement of rates. Outside of the Tift 
case he never knew of an instance of the court having 
the power to restrain the enforcement of rates. In all 
other eases there was no restraining of a general tariff, 
but merely an adjustment of rates between different ship- 
pers. 

He argued that Judge Spear founded his decision on a 
principle since overthrown by the Supreme Court of the 
United States. . In the Abeline cotton oil case he claimed 
it was decided that the shipper was deprived of his right 
in a court of equity, and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission was a court of last resort. He made numer- 
ous Citations, referring to Copp vs. Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railway, and to 176 Missouri, a case involving 
switching charges on the Santa Fe railway. He main- 
tained that if the common law interfered with the act 
it was repealed. The Abeline man, like the complainants, 
thought he could go to the state court. He argued 
that to allow a shipper to go into court and sue would 
emasculate the interstate act and prevent it from accom 
plishing that for which it was designed. If the rate was 
not just and reasonable the remedy lay in the commis 
sion. He believed the act intended the carrier should 
first make a rate. Regarding the claim that unless the 
injunction was issued there would be irreparable loss, 
he believed the fault lay in the law in that no remedy 
was provided, It was presumed that rates would not be 
placed so high as to ruin an industry, because of the self 
interest of the carrier. This principle has long been 
recognized and Congress left it to the carrier to name the 
rate, Which, if unjust, the commission conld remedy. 

Mr. Teal asked if publication was not as necessary as 
the filing of the rate with the commission, and Mr. Dil 
lard replied that in the A. J. Poore ease the rate as 
filed was taken by the court, regardless of the error in 
the rate posted by the agent. tn conclusion Mr. Dillard 
said in substance: 

These rates are already established, published and filed, 
and according to the law they must go into effect, and no 


carrier has power to alter them. As to the effect of an 
injunction, although the lumbermen appear to be willing to 
take the chances, your honor, we are not willing to do so 
under the heavy penalties imposed for violation of the inter- 
state commerce act 


Judge Cotton Argues for the Harriman Lines. 

W. W. Cotton followed with an argument as to the 
power of the court, ealling attention to a group of rail 
roads, such as the Spokane & International, the Spokane 
Inland, the Coeur d’Alene & Spokane, the Bellingham 
Bay & British Columbia and the Canadian Pacifie rail- 
way, Which were not defendants in the case, maintaining 
that the tariff stands as a contract between the defend 
ants, the roads mentioned and a hundred or more other 
roads, from which thirty days’ notice was required to 
depart. He thought it strange that the lumbermen had 
not asked that the roads mentioned be also enjoined, as 
most of them were Washington corpérations. Assuming 
that the rates were enjoined the court could not influence 
the roads not parties to the suit, who would be oMiged 
to charge the higher rate. He raised the question of how 
an injunction would leave the defendants, whether the 
old rates would be in foree or no rates at all. He be- 
lieved there would be no rates, as the law specified that 
time must elapse before making a rate. He claimed it 
was necessary for an agreement between the roads in 
order to compile such a tariff. He peinted out the effect 
of enjoining the rates on the defendunts and not on the 
other roads by citing the rate to Spring Valley, Il., ou 
the North-Western, Burlington and Rock Island. He 
showed that there were a number of ways of routing a 
shipment to this point. If the Burlington was restrained 
from charging the 10-cent advance the other roads would 
have to, and as a result the Burlington would get all the 
business. This looked to him almost as if it were a con- 
Spiracy on the part of the Burlington to control the busi- 
ness in lumber to competitive points on its line. He cited 
a number of other points where the same confusion might 
apply and claimed it was to avoid such. confusion that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was wisely vested 
with the power to regulate rates. It was plain that the 
court could not make nor enforee rates and therefore 
could not do so indirectly by issuing the injunction asked 
for. He dwelt upon the point that the making of rates 
was a legislative and not a judicial act. He said: 

Where is your rate making power? After the commission 
has said what such a rate shall be, as in the Tift case, 
then you have authority to enforce the rate. In this case 
you are asked to enjoin that November 1 shall never arrive. 

Mr. Griffith ealled to Mr. Cotton’s attention that the 
railroads could get relief and withdraw the advanced rate 
on twenty-four hours’ notice to the commission. Mr. Cotton 
admiited this but said that such action would open the 
way to collusive suits for changes in tariffs that might be 
brought by favored shippers, and would lead to great 
evils, 

Mr. Teal—We have not claimed that this court can make 


# rate but merely that it can enjoin an extortionate rate. 
Your presumption is entirely wrong and unfounded. 





Mr. Cotton—This rate has been made just as much as if 
it had been made by an act passed by Congress. 

Mr. Teal called his attention to the error in the Willa- 
mette valley rate, which had been admitted by the rail- 
roads, but the railroads had made no effort to correct it, 
until after a month should elapse, filing an amendment 
to take effect December 1, whereas it had filed an amend- 
ment effective November 1 to change some minor errors 
in routing, and could have amended the error causing 
a 5-cent overcharge to be effective at the same time, if 
desired. Mr. Cotton intimated that an effort had been 
made to change the 5-cent overcharge error, and Mr. Teal 
sprung on him a telegram from Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner Franklin K. Lane to the effect that no 
request had been made to the commission to rectify the 
Willamette valley error. Regarding this matter Mr. 
Cotton said nothing further. He explained that the de- 
fendants had filed no affidavit for fear it might be con- 
strued by the court as a general appearance, 

Mr. Cotton then grew somewhat sarcastic and referred 
to the lumbermen’s cry of excessive rates as ‘‘ guff,’’ 
and claimed that they were lower per ton per mile than 
charged by eastern and southern roads. Regarding the 
falling off in business he believed it would be still 
greater the longer a decision as to the exact rates was 
deferred. He said: 


They have announced te the world that their business is °' 


demoralized and that they have employed a high priced 
counsel from the south to fight for their very existence. 
Of course the trade will not buy as long as there is any 
doubt about the rate; why should they? I say, should you 
grapt this injunction, you will be doing an absolutely unjust 
act to the defendants, and, also, to the other parties to the 
contract who would not be enjoined. 

This closed Mr. Cotton's argument and as the time for 
adjournment had arrived, the court announced that owing to 
the exigency of the occasion a night session would be held. 

| Wednesday afternoon’s proceedings will be found 
on previous pages of this report.—EDITor. | 


THURSDAY NIGHT’S SESSION OF COURT. 


On the convening of court Attorney J. B. Kerr for 
the railroads asked the court that the restraining order 
be made to not effect the lines not defendants in the 
case. The court intimated that this would be confusing 
and it would be necessary to apply the order to all 
through routes. Mr. Kerr also thought that only those 
shippers who were members of the associations that 
appeared in the case at the time the decision was ren- 
dered should be allowed to participate without inter- 
vening. Judge Hanford replied that he desired to make 
the order apply as broadly as possible and would allow 
the order to apply to all who were members of the asso- 
ciation up to the following night, when the officers of 
the association would present him with a list of its 
members. The bond was filed with the court as a tem- 
porary measure and attorneys for the lumbermen an- 
nounced that they would furnish a permanent bond the 
following day. 

Considerable discussion between the court and the 
attorneys followed over the form of the bond. Mr. 
Cotton inquired about bond for others coming into the 
case later, and the court remarked that if the railroads 
did not haul any more lumber than they had been for 
several months the volume of business would not be so 
large as to require larger bond for some time. How- 
ever, if the court found from the reports of the rail- 
roads that the business was increasing it would require 
a more complete bond at a later date and keep the rail- 
roads fully protected. 

Some surprise was caused by the announcement of 
Attorney Griffiths that it had just been learned that the 
Northern Pacific would put an embargo on lumber, to 
take effect the next morning—November 1—and in that 
case almost any bond would do, as there would be no 
shipments, 

The court stated that intervenors coming into the ease 
later would have to file separate bond, and that copies 
of the orders would be served on the railroads so that 
they would be advised. Attorney Dillard persisted in 
following out the questions he had seemed to be very 
much interested in the evening previous, as to whether 
complainants would be certain to take the matter to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and declared that 
he would like to have the court require this to be done. 

The Court-—-It may be necessary to say a thing positively 
and negatively, but [ don’t think it is. The court has said 
what it intends to do. The order will forbid the collection 
of the advanced rate, and require security for the collec- 
a, It is plain and I don’t see how I can be misunder- 
stood, 

Mr. Kerr—Do you restrain collection of rates on through 
tratlic going over other lines than our own? 

The Court—Yes. 

Attorney Griffiths filed an amended complaint covering 
the value of matter in dispute. The attorneys then pre- 
sented two forms for the restraining order, and after 
considerable deliberation the court announced that he 
would aecept most of the order presented by the rail- 
road with a number of amendments and alterations. 
Considerable time was consumed in preparing typewrit- 
ten copy of the final decree and it was 11:25 p. m., 
just 35 minutes before November 1, the date the ad- 
vanced rate was to go into effect, before Judge Han- 
ford finally signed the formal restraining order, and a 
few minutes later it was served on counsel by Attorney 
Abel for the railroads. The formal restraining order 
follows: 

The Restraining Order. 

It is ordered, adjudged and decreed by the court as 
follows: 

First. The court holds in abeyance motions and pleas 
as to the want of jurisdiction of this court over the parties 
defendant, to be passed on by this court at a future day, 
and for the present assumes jurisdiction over such parties. 

Second. That until the further order of this court the 
earriers who are parties defendant to this suit shall not 
collect from the parties complainant to this suit nor the 
members, firms and corporations composing, forming or now 
represented by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the Shingle Mills Bureau as shown by the list 
on file in this cause, or from consignees of such parties 


complainant or parties represented by the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and the Shingle Mills 
Bureau, amounts op the shipment of the commodities shown 
in the tariffs described in the bill so amended, towit: I. 
Cc. C. No. 850 and Great Northern I. C. C. No. A-2667 and 
Northern Pacific I. C..C. No. A-3432, in excess of the rate 
shown in the schedule of tariffs now on file with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission covering the transportation of 
said commodities, superseded by the tariffs on file and 
above shown, provided that, and as a condition to this order, 
complainants shall execute to the defendants their joint 
and several bond, with good and sufficient sureties, in the 
sum of $250,000, to be approved by the court, conditioned 
that the complainants will save, indemnify and keep harm- 
less the defendants, and each of them, from all loss, cost 
and damage, by reason of the issuance of this injunction, 
and further conditioned that if said rates shall be finally 
held to be reasonable, or rates in excess of those of the 
superseded tariff shall be established by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or this court, each of the complainants 
who may be served by either of the defendants as a carrier 
of lumber or shingles shall pay to such carrier or carriers 
the difference, if any, between the amount paid for such 
service at the rate heretofore chargeable and whatever rate 
shall be finally established as-the rate lawfully chargeable 
on and after November 1, 1907. This order shall take effect 
immediately and the bond required shall be executed, ap- 
proved and filed on or before November 9, 1907. 

Third. This court specially reserves the right, on show- 
ing made, to have additional bonds given from time to time, 
as it shall seem just and proper. Y 

This order applies to freight originating on the lines of 
any party defendant hereto in the state of Washington. 

Fourth. Whenever any person now a party to this suit 
as a complainant, or who may hereafter become such party 
by intervention, shall offer to any of the defendant carriers 
any of the commodities above specified for shipment under 
the tariff now in force as prescribed herein, he shall be 
required to execute and deliver to the carrier an instrument 
in writing declaring that he is the consignor of the com- 
modities for shipment, and that the shipment is tendered 
in accordance with the provisions of this order. 

And it is further ordered that there shall be forthwith 
filed with the clerk herein, and delivered to each of the 
defendants, a true and correct statement of the names of 
all firms, persons and corporations who are members of 
and represented by the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Shingle Mills Bureau, and the location 
of the mills of such respective parties, and of the location 
of the mills of all other persons who are parties complain- 
ant hereto or may become so by intervention. 

Fifth. Each of the defendants is hereby ordered to fur- 
nish and deposit with the clerk of this court reports monthly 
showing with respect to each shipment made by any of the 
complainants or intervenors in this cause under present 
rates 





1. The name of the shipper. 

2. The charactereand weight of the shipment. 

3. The points of origin and destination. 

4. The amount paid or charged under the present rate. 


>. The difference in amount between the amount so paid 
or charged and the amount that would accrue under the 
advance in rates restrained by this order. ’ 


Arranging For Bond. 


Immediately following the announcement of the re- 
straining order, Wednesday evening, Secretary Beckman 
sent out several hundred telegrams to millmen through- 
out the state advising them to be in Seattle the next 
day to arrange for the bond and to participate in the 
benefits ef the restraining order. A meeting of lumber- 
men was called for 2 o’clock in the Elks’ lodgeroom 
in the Alaska building and every train Thursday 
brought in seores of lumbermen. At 2 o’clock fifty 
were assembled and more kept coming in all afternoon. 
The calling of the meeting was delayed somewhat by 
conferences held between attorneys for the association 
and the railroads in an effort to agree upon the form 
of the restraining order and upon the issue of 
the bond. The association attorneys were not able to 
leave this conference and no meeting was held before 
6 o’clock, although a couple of hundred lumbermen 
waited all afternoon and discussed the situation. At 6 
o’clock it was announced that the meeting would be held 
at 7 o’clock in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce. 
At that hour the meeting was called to order by C. F. 
White, chairman of the law committee, who has earnestly 
devoted months to the wérk of the case, and who, with 
the other members of the committee and the attorneys, 
shares the honors for the success so far attained. 

Mr. White announced that it would be necessary to 
sign, a temporary bond at once and present it to the 
court at 8 o’clock, and that as soon as possible within 
the next day or two arrangements would be made with 
a local surety company for a permanent bond. Attorney 
Griffiths was present with the temporary bond for 
$250,000, properly drawn up, and in a few minutes sig- 
natures were attached guaranteeing a total of $275,000, 
so as to be entirely in the clear. Those who signed the 
bond were: J. H. Bloedel, Bellingham; C. E. Patten 
and C. F. White, Seattle; J. A. Veness, Winlock; F. B. 
Hubbard, Centralia; C. C. Bronson, Seattle; F. W. 
Baker and H. W. Stuchell, Everett; C. A. Doty, Doty; 
M. T. O’Connell, Winlock; D. J. Cain, Thornwood; 
W. B. Nettleton and J. E. Bratnober, Seattle; O. M. 
Rosseau, Littell; H. A. Muffley, A. V. Gray and F. T. 
Kellogg, Seattle; L. B. Tanner, Tanner, Wash.; F. 8. 
Meyers, Seatile; Hamilton Pitcher, Napavine; John P. 
Guerrier and J. G. Gilchrist, Centralia; all for $10,000 
each. The following qualified for $5,000 each: Thomas 
Bordeaux, T. J. Butcher and J. D. Butler, Seattle; 
W. C. Yeomans, Pe Ell; J. G. Startup, Chehalis; W. J. 
Monroe, Sedro-Woolley; J. H. Van Asselt, Olympia; 
W. C. Miles, Globe, Wash.; A. H. Brown, Chehalis; 
A. J. Bassye Sedro-Woolley, and 8. S. Somerville, Napa- 
vine. The meeting then adjourned and the lumbermen 
with their attorneys proceeded to the federal court room. 


SPECIAL MEETING FRIDAY AFTERNOON. 


Another meeting of lumbermen and shingle men was 
held Friday afternoon at 2 o’clock. It was called to 
order by C. E. Patten, of Seattle, who has been active 
in the work of securing and preparing data for the 
litigation. He explained that the meeting was called 
for. the purpose of securing signatures to a bond. He 
stated that arrangements had been made with the United 
States Fidelity & Casualty Company to furnish bond 
for $250,000 and that a half-dozen lumbermen had signed 
it. It was now necessary to secure the signers and the 
bonding company by bond, which should be signed by 
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all who desired to participate in the restraining order. 
Mr. Wimbish presented the bond, which was read and 
which was so worded that it bound each signer to the 
amount opposite his name, who would be held responsible 
for the refunding to the railroad of only the amount of 
his own freight charges unpaid, and, also, his proporcion 
of the amount due the railroad from any other signer 
who might become insolvent before the final settlement 
of the case. After the matter was fully explained the 
millmen readily signed the agreement, thus closing the 
bond incident. 
Embargo on the Northern Pacific. 

It developed on Friday that an embargo had been 
placed on all shipments beyond Spokane on the Northern 
Pacific railway at midnight Thursday, and all agents 
had received orders to this effect, the em} argo to apply, 
however, to forest products only. It was generally 
understood that this order had been issued by the rail- 
roads as a matter of self protection, as for a day or 
two, or until they are advised by the court as to what 
concerns are to participate in the restraining order, they 
will be unable to bill out intelligently cars of lumber or 
shingles. 

Shippers and Traffic Men at Sea. 

There is considerable discussion ameng shippers as to 
the exact results of the restraining order. The railroad 
attorneys maintain that as the Burlington is the only 
eastern railroad that is restrained it will mean that 
all eastern shipments will be forced over the Burlington 
railroad, with the result that it will not be able to take 
care of the traffic. Others maintain that the order 
applies to all eas.ern tariffs. There is also a question 
as to whether the advanced rate will apply on shipments 
east of Chicago. It seems that an eastern tariff was 
issued to become effective November 1, and of which 
shippers were not cognizant until a few days ago. This 
tariff was unintentionally omitted from the complaint, 
but it is understood that the complaint will be amended 
to cover it, although rate men say that by billing to 
Chicago and then rebilling to eastern points the same 
effect can be obtained, in most instances, although in 
some cases the through rate is little less than the sum 
of the two locals. In fact, there are several points of 
detail about the working out of the restraining order 
that will take several days to clear up. The order came 
as somewhat of a surprise to the railroad people, and 
the attorneys and traffic officials are all at sea. 


All Routes Enjoined. 


The attorneys for the lumbermen feel elated over 
the success of their efforts attained in the United States 
circuit court. Mr. Wimbish states to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN that the restraining order issued by the 
court is all he could have desired and covers the matter 
fully. The suggestion of the railroad people that it will 
force shippers to route everything over the Burlington 
railroad, on the ground that it is the only eastern con- 
necting line that is enjoined, in their opinion, Mr. Wim- 
bish says is not borne out by facts, as the order of the 
court restrains the collection of the advanced rate by 
the defendant roads on shipments made over any and ali 
connecting lines. It completely ties them up as far as 
any shipments from western Washington are concerned. 
Shippers may route as they desire the lumber that orig- 
inates on the defendant railroads, and the restraining 
order prevents the collection of any more than the cold 
rate for the present. That tariff D-2, covering eastern 
shipments, was not included in the complaint or in the 
restraining order, he says, makes no difference, as it is 
a tariff advancing rates east of Chicago to conform 
with the advance made by the western lines, and the 
western lines are the only ones that profit by the ad- 
vance. By restraining them and their connections all 
eastern shipments are restrained and he anticipates no 
trouble at all. 

November 4 Judge Hanford will hear the arguments 
on the demurrers to his jurisdiction, but as the order 
has already been made by the court Mr. Wimbish does 
hot anticipate anything unfavorable. It is also under- 
stood that should the court change this decision the com- 
plainants can appeal to the United States Supreme Court, 
and in the meantime the rate would remain in effect. 
The same is true of any appeal on the part of the rail- 
roads, but the restraining order would remain in effect 
in the meantime, and the matter would be taken before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at once and ‘a 
decision reached, no doubt, before the United States 
Supreme Court could act in the matter. Anyway the 
restraining order is viewed, it seems to tie up the rail- 
roads completely. 


Inland Empire Lumbermen Will Also Proceed. 


During the hearing of the case here this week a com- 
mittee of lumbermen from the Inland Empire were in 
attendance accompanied by their attorney, H. M. Stevens, 
of Spokane, who has had extensive experience in rate 
litigation, being attorney for the Spokane Chamber of 
Commerce before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Among those present were: T. J. Humbird, Sandpoint, 
Ida., and William Deary, of Potlatch, Ida., members of 
the railroad committee of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, and Harry C. Miller, of Kalispell, 
Mont., representing the Montana Pine & Larch Manufac- 
turers’ Association. They returned home immediately 
after the restraining order was issued, and intend to 
begin proceedings before the federal court in eastern 
Washington, Idaho and Montana to secure similar re- 
straining orders; which, in a measure, will be a formal 
matter, as federal judges usually concur in their de- 
cisions. Before leaving Mr. Miller stated that former 
Gov. John Lind, of Minnesota, attorney for the Montana 
Pine & Lareh Association, is to meet him at Kalispell, 
and while here he engaged Attorney H. D. Folsom, of 
Seattle, formerly of. Kalispell, who returned with Mr. 


Miller to Kalispell, and within the next few days pro- 
ceedings. will be begun in the Montana federal court; 
and it is likely that similar proceedings will be insti- 
tuted at Spokane and in Idaho in order that the lumber- 
men east of the Cascade mountains who ship pine and 
larch and whose rates have also been advanced may par- 


ticipate in the ruling of Judge Hanford. 





OPINION ON THE OUTCOME. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—In the general rejoicing 
at the outcome of the injunction proceedings before 
the United States court the serious question being con- 
sidered by lumber and shingle manufacturers of this 
section is what to do regarding business offered between 
now and the final determination of the advanced rate 
question before the Interstate Commeree Commission. 
A few of the larger manufacturers believe that the com- 
mission will refuse the new tariff and accept orders 
from this time on, protecting the old rate. On the 
other hand, a majority are either financially unable or 
are unwilling to take such a chance, who will not sell 
other than subject to the rates determined at the time 
of shipment. Most of tiese latter are not less zealous 
in expressing their belief that the rates will not be ad- 
vanced, but they assert that the damage has already 
been done and at the present season there is not enough 
business to be created by protecting the rate to warrant 
a speculation involving such a large amount. Judge 
Wimbish gives it as his opinion that a decision ought to 
be rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission be- 
fore December 1. Therefore the delay will not be long. 

Leading those who will protect the present rate 
Charles E. Patton, of the Atlas Lumber & Shingle Com- 
pany, says: 

I shall continue to take what orders I can in the east at 
the 40-cent rate, just as if nothing had happened, and shall 
take a long chance that the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion will decide that the advance is not warranted. In case 
the commission holds that the railroads are entitled to the 
advance we shall have to pay the undercharge, as we some- 
times have to at present. I shall operate, however, on the 
presumption that the new rate will be declared unreasonable 
by the commission. 

The Parker Bell Lumber Company, according to Ben 
Price, buyer for that corporation, will also protect the 
rate on orders now on its books and probably on new 
business. Several others will do likewise. 

Judge.W. A. Wimbish, chief counsel for the lumber 


men, when seen by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN corre 
spondent, said: 


We are preparing our complaint to be filed before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. There will be no time 
lost in getting this case before that body. It will be dated 
November 1, the day the proposed advance becomes effec 
tive, and I am contident that before thirty days we will 
have completed the jhearing and have secured judgment. 

In the evént of our being successful in getting a favorable 
order from the commission and the railroads attempt to 
evade it, our next move will be to come back to the United 
States circuit court at Seattle and secure the enforcement 
of the commission’s ruling. I feel confident that we will 
win before the commission. 

The one delicate point in the whole case was to get the 

temporary injunction, restraining the railroads from _ col- 
lecting the advanced rate until the case could be heard by 
the commission. We have succeeded in that to my entire 
satisfaction. I believe with the evidence we have at hand 
we will succeed before the commission. Our ease Is a good 
and a just one. 
* Chairman C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commer 
cial Company, chairman of the freight rate committee 
of the associated lumber and shingle interests, is entitled 
to much credit for the outeome to the present time. Day 
and night he has given his time and attention to the 
work. In this he has been assisted, in an inestimable 
degree, by Victor H. Beckman, secretary of the Pacific 
Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, the most ag 
yressive warrior in the interests of the association. A. F. 
Specht, secretary of the freight rate committee of the 
association, has also been a hard worker in gathering data 
for presentation to the court and commission. 

Chairman White, of the commiitee, in commenting on 
the injunction obtained from the court and the future 
work of the committee, said: 


The lumber interests are satisfied with the outcome to the 
present time. It is all that we expected. The decision of 
the court is fair to both the lumbermen and the railroads. 
We feel that the bénd named is a proper one and, on the 
whole, we have accomplished all we could to this time. Of 
course, the present injunction will not act as a stimulant to 
trade but it has given us encouragement and contidence in 
the justice of our case. The damage to the lumbering in- 
dustry of the state of Washington bas already been accom- 
plished’ by the railroads. The business that would have 
come to us, had it not been for the announcement of the 
proposed advance, is forever lost. In many of the markets 
the trade has now been supplied with other lumber and new 
business to the Washington mills can not be expected until 
after a final decision has been rendered by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. We have every confidence In the 
ultimate outcome and that the railroads will be prohibited 
from putting the advanced rates into effect. 





WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS IN LINE. 





Rate Advance to Be Vigorously Opposed by Inland Empire Operators— Ways and Means Con- 
sidered at Special Meeting — Pacific Means Advocated—Railroad Attitude Unsatisfactory. 





(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 5.—At a well attended meet- 
ing here today the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Asso 
ciation, after a full discussion of the rate situation, 
decided to leave the fight against the advance in the 
hands of a special railroad committee. The commit- 
tee was instructed to use its greatest endeavor to 
bring about an amicable settlement, but in the event 
that pacific measures afforded no relief it was to insti 
tute proceedings in the federal courts of eastern Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Montana. Should the matter be 
taken into the courts a restraining order, similar to 
the one issued by Judges Hanford and Wolverton at 
the request of the lumbermen of western Washington 
and Oregon, will be applied for in order to protect 
Inland Empire manufacturers, 

It was anounced last week that the mills in this 
section would intervene in the western suits, but this 
can not be done because the jurisdiction of the judges 
of the district courts who granted the application of 
the coast lumbermen does not extend to this section. 

On November 3 a request was made by the Western 
Pine Manufacturers’ Association upon the traflic offi- 
cials of the railroads serving Inland Empire mills for 
protection. It was then understood that the lumber 
men of this district could not intervene, and the rail- 
roads were asked to secure permission from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to put the lumbermen of 
the Inland Empire on the old basis. In the event that 
this was not done the disadvantages to the Inland 
Empire producers would be very great, owing to the 
restraining orders issued by the federal judges on 
lumber originating at coast terminal points. 

Today a reply was received from Darius Miller, first 
vice president of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
railroad, of Chicago, which said in part: ‘‘It is our 
vpinion that the new lumber rates will not be reduced 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which 
event final settlement will not give the lumbermen of 
the Pagific coast any advantage over you. If the 
commission should decide present rates unreasonable 
and order reduction, awarding reparation to shippers, 
it would apply alike to all shippers. Under the cir- 
eumstances we do not see how we eould properly 


“make any appeal to the commission that would be 


likely to prove effective.’’ 
Replies of a similar nature were received also from 


W. W. Broughton, general traffic manager of the Great 
Northern, St. Paul, Minn., and J. B. Miller, of the Har 
riman lines, at Portland, Ore., in which the suggestion 
was made that if the lumbermen were not satisficd 
they could intervene. 

Attorneys representing the Inland Empire manufac 
turers say that intervention is not possible owing to 
the lack of jurisdiction of either Judge Wolverton o1 
Judge Hanford, so suits for injunction will be neces 
sary. It is believed here that relief can be secured in 
no other way. 

Steps have been taken to provide funds for carrying 
on the fight. The previous agreement to pay 5 cents a 
thousand feet on the annual cut has been set aside and 
manufacturers have agreed to inerease the levy to 
10 @uts a thousand. This will give a fighting fund of 
about $50,000, of which $20,000 already has been col 
lected. The money will be called for as required. 

The special railroad committee appointed to take 
this matter in charge made a report in which it was 
recommended that action be instituted in the federal 
courts in this section. The report of the committee 
was udopted and full power given to carry on the 
work as deemed best by it and counsel employed. 

Attorney H, M. Stevens, chief counsel for the lum 
bermen, made a very interesting address on the issues 
involved in this case. 

A resolution was adopted urging Congress to amend 
the interstate commerce law so as to make the con 
sent of the Interstate Commerce Commission necessary 
to a change in rates or classification. 

A resolution commending the action of the Spokane 
clearing house banks in taking prompt steps to con- 
serve their resources by issuing certificates was intro- 
dluced and approved. The banks of Spokane have fol 
lowed the example of leading financial institutions in 
the east and on the coast, and their action has re- 
ceived the hearty approval of all business interests. 

A discussion of general trade conditions followed 
the disposition of more important matters and it was 
the general opinion that the present state of finances 
is a temporary one. The outlook for trade in the 
future is considered very good throughout the coun- 
try and when the financial situation returns to normal 
an excellent demand is looked for. For the present, 
however, it was urged that business men pursue a 
cautious and conservative policy. 
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The term “demurrage,” as originally employed, referred 
io maritime law, but has come gradually into use as applied 
to the operation of railroads. Bouvier defines demurrage to 
be the payment for the delay of a vessel by the freighter 
beyond the time allowed for loading, unloading or sailing. 
As applied to railroads, demurrage is a charge allowed the 
carrier by law for storing freight and caring for it after 
ul the conditions of the contract of transportation have 
wen completed. It is also in the nature of a penalty im- 
posed upon the shipper for not promptly receiving and 
unloading his freight. The right of the carrier to collect 
demurrage has been upheld by most if not all of our courts. 
\s common carriers are not supposed to do a warehouse 
susiness this demurrage charge is allowed in order to stimu- 
late the movement of freight and that the freight depots 
of the carriers may not become congested and thus retard 
the handling and movement of the freight of the general 
public. If the rule were otherwise the freight depots of 
the carriers would become but little more than storage 
warehouses—-a business not authorized by the charters of 
most carriers. The right to collect demurrage is well settled 
by our courts and is generally acquiesced in by the shipping 
public as just and proper. 

But while this is true there is a growing belief on the 
part of the shippers of the United States that demurrage 
should be reciprocal; that if a common carrier is entitled 
to demurrage in a given instance, and the conditions should 
« reversed, the shipper should also be entitled to 
collect demurrage. And there seems no good reason why 
this should not be so. We are aware of the ingenious 
irgument used by the carriers that “demurrage” is a stor- 
age charge; is a charge for service rendered the shipper 
in the use by the shipper of the depots and cars of the 
carrier, for the storage of freights, whereas reciprocal de- 
murrage, they contend, is merely a penalty imposed for 
failure to perform a certain service, such as furnishing cars, 
carrying forward and delivering them promptly at destina- 
lion. 

What, then, is “reciprocal demurrage’? The following 
detinition by John B. Daish, of Washington, D. C., in the 
February number of “Freight’’ seems to be a good one: 
ty the term ‘demurrage’ I understand that by law or by 
neans of rules promulgated through an administrative body 
which has been duly authorized by law so to do, it shall 

provided that the carrier which fails to furnish equip- 
uent to a shipper within a specified time after request for 
t, ov shall fail to promptly move from point of origin the 
equipment when loaded, or shall fail to place within a 
pecitied time loaded cars upon proper unloading tracks, or 
hall fail to give prompt notice to the consignee of the 
irrival of the goods, shall be amerced by a certain sum pay- 
ible to the shipper, consignee, or other party as interest 
ay appear, provided that each of the several acts are not 
ircumseribed by unavoidable causes; the several specific 
engths of time and the rate of speed being denominated 
easonable’ for all classes of traffic and under all circum- 
tances in which the carrier may find itself, except the 
inavoidable accidents, or the like, above referred to.” 


Accomplished and Prospective Regulation. 

The legislatures of some of the states have passed re 
iprocal demurrage laws by virtue of the “police power” 
onferred by our American constitutional system and under 
he rules of the railroad commissions passed in pursuance 
hereof have sought to enforce them; but the Congress of 
he United States has not yet passed a reciprocal demur- 
age law, unless the following language, contained in the 
ct of June 29, 1906, shall be so construed, to wit: ‘That 
he term transportation shall include cars and other facili- 
ies of shipment or carriage, irrespective of ownership or 
f any contract, express or implied, for the use thereof 

* * and it shall be the duty of every carrier, subject 
o the provisions of this act, to provide and furnish such 
ransportation upon reasonable request therefor.” This 
inguage would seem to be suflicient authority for at least 
uasi reciprocal demurrage rules, but our information is 
hat the Interstate Commerce Commission has not promul- 
ated any reciprocal demurrage rules, believing it has not 
ufficient authority by law to do so. 

The state commissions, therefore, are left not only to 
romulgate rules as to reciprocal demurrage so far as intra- 
tate shipments are concerned but as to certain interstate 
hipments, if they have authority, and until the Congress 
joes act in the matter it would seem that the state, under 
oreed limitations, can make such rules and have the same 
nforced. 

If it is expedient to have demurrage and reciprocal de- 
nurrage rules on intrastate business, then it would seem 
ilso expedient, in view of the immense interchange of com- 
nerce between the states and the manner of so doing, that 
he rules applicable to both shall be as uniform as prac- 
icable.. Is it expedient that Congress shall so amend the 
ict to regulate commerce as to confer upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission the power to make and enforce re- 
ciprocal demurrage rules? Or is it preferable to have the 
state commissions, under authority of law, regulate these 
uatters so that uniformity in promulgating and enforcing 
appropriate rules upon this subject may be attained ? 

Assuming that uniformity is desired, we think that the 
latter plan is preferable for many reasons. The shipper or 
consignee, and generally the carrier, is nearer in distance 
‘o the state commission than to the interstate. 

The car service association, which handles these matters 
for the railroads, has an office in each state, and these 
matters can be handled more expeditiously and more satis- 
factorily because of better and quicker facilities in acquir- 
ing information by reason of the nearness of: both parties 
to the complaint. The distance of a shipper from the Inter- 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON DEMURRAGE AND RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE. 


Laws Passed by Virtue of Police Power—The Only Resource in Case. 


state Commerce Commission, if his presence should be re- 
quired in case of a small claim, would often amount to a 
denial of justice. Suppose a shipper at Seattle, Wash., 
had a small interstate reciprocal demurrage claim of $10 
against a carrier and the question involved is a legal one 
or one requiring his presence to prove or rebut certain facts 
brought out by the carrier on hearing which rendered his 
presence necessary, the distance to be traveled and the 
expense incident thereto would practically deprive him of 
the right to which he might be entitled. This would rarely 
be true as applied to state commissions. Of course, we are 
assuming that the states have jurisdiction, under certain 
limitations, to handle the question of interstate demurrage. 


Uniform in Rules and in Application. 


On the other hand, if they have not, of course, there is 
but one recourse, and that is to Congress and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. ‘The states have unquestionably 
jurisdiction over these matters on intrastate shipments and 
we urge uniformity by the states to govern these questions, 
and if they have jurisdiction over both, uniformity is still 
to be desired. Of course, if the courts of last resort should 
hold that the states have no jurisdiction whatever over 
interstate demurrage and reciprocal demurrage then Con- 
gress should be asked to confer that authority on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, to which tribunal the 
now remediless shipper or consignee in many states may 
apply for relief. As the law now is, a shipper can not 
collect reciprocal demurrage on interstate shipments (except 
in certain cases), although he pays demurrage to the carrier 
whenever he fails to unload cars as required by the rules 
of the carrier. We can not see the justice or equity of the 
rule as at present adopted and administered by the carriers 
and hence we urge on the part of the states uniform rules 
upon this important question and at the same time rules 
that are just and equitable to shipper and carrier alike. 

At least one state commission has assumed jurisdiction 
of reciprocal demurrage on interstate shipments. The one 
instance referred to is that of the Georgia railroad commis- 
sion, which holds that within certain limitations it can 
make and have enforeed reciprocal demurrage rules as to 
such shipments. As this rule, if sound there, would be 
sound everywhere in the United States except possibly the 
territories, and the District of Columbia, over which Con- 
gress has exclusive jurisdiction, the opinion of this Georgia 
commission leading up to its conclusion to promulgate and 
have enforced reciprocal demurrage rules as to interstate 
shipments may be of interest. 

We are aware that there is a wide divergence of opinion 
among lawyers and commissioners as to the soundness of 
this view and, of course, the carriers are contesting it in 
the courts, but the subject is of at least sufficient interest 
and importance to consider it with a view to its general 
application, if correct. Whether it is correct or not the 
courts will in due time determine. We believe that Con- 
gress ought to so amend the act to regulate commerce as to 
confer, if it has the power, jurisdiction upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and empower it to adopt rules upon 
the question of reciprocal demurrage. In the meantime the 
shippers of the states are remediless as to collecting recip- 
rocal demurrage on interstate shipments unless the view of 
the Georgia commission is correct. It is difficult for a 
shipper to understand why a carrier can collect demurrage 
both on intrastate and interstate shipments, and where the 
conditions are reversed he is denied the same right. It 
is interesting and sometimes amusing to hear the different 
defenses set up as to why the reciprocal demurrage penal- 
ties should not be assessed. Until recentiy some of the 
commissions have heard demurrage and reciprocal demur- 
rage cases and assessed the appropriate penalties, but now 
come the carriers and after years of acquiescence say that 
the commission is but an administrative body; that it can 
only promulgate the rule; that it is not a court and has no 
judicial functions, and hence can not assess a penalty as 
a judicial act; that it can only .make the rule, the law, and 
the courts must try and determine each case, and it must 
be admitted that there is considerable force in the position 
taken. Nor should a state commission degenerate into’a 
mere collecting agency; they were probably never so in- 
tended. ¢ 


Obstacles to Reciprocal Demurrage Collection. 


In hearing the reciprocal demurrage cases many defenses 
are relied upon. In one case, for the failure for a short 
time to furnish cars on demand, the reply was that it 
never had any cars but that it had always relied upon its 
connections for its cars; that it made demand upon its 
connections but could not get them. In another case de- 
fendant’s cars had gone beyond its own line of road and 
had not returned; strikes, wrecks, congestion of traffic at 
terminal points, lack of motive power which had been or- 
dered but not supplied, lack of equipment and - numerous 
other instances will give the courts an opportunity to say 
whether these and’ other similar defenses are sufficient to 
excuse the carrier from the application of the rule. 

Of course, if legal excuse is shown, reciprocal demurrage 
can not and ought not to be collected, but what is a suffi- 
cient excuse must be determined in each particular case 
upon its own peculiar facts. In the Mayes case (201 
U. S., 329) the Supreme Court says: ‘The exact limit of 
lawful legislation upon this. subject can not in the nature 
of things be defined. It can only be illustrated from decided 
eases by applying the principles therein enunciated, deter- 
mining from these whether in the particular case the rule 


be reasonable or otherwise.” 
The opinion of the Georgia Railroad Commission is here 


appended as furnishing argument in favor. of applying re- 
ciprocal demurrage to interstate shipments which, if sound, 


as stated above, has general application under similar con- 
ditions. 
Respectfully submitted. 
H. W. Hitt, Chairman, Georgia. 
J. C. KeNcANUM, Mississippi. 
E. R. McLean, Texas. 
C. C. HAMMOND, North Dakota. 
E. A. Dawson, Iowa. 
Committee on Demurrage and Reciprocal Demurrage. 
OPINION OF COMMISSION. 
IN RE APPLICATION OF RULES OF RAILROAD COMMISSION OF 
GEORGIA TO DEMURRAGE CHARGES INCIDENT TO 
INTERSTATD SHIPMENTS. 


The ruling of the commission is asked upon the question 
as to whether the storage or demurrage rules of the com- 
mission apply to interstate as well as intrastate shipments. 

The penalty storage rules of the railroad commission of 
Georgia are predicated upon an act of the general assembly 
of Georgia, approved August 23, 1905 (known as the Steed 
bill), having for its purpose to requiré the prompt receiving, 
forwarding and delivery of freights. (Ga. Laws, 1905, p. 
120; 34 Rep. R. R. Com. of Ga., p. 114. See rules, 34 Rep. 
R. R. Com. of Ga., pp. 36-40). 

It is assumed that this law is unobjectionable as to intra- 
state shipments. Does it apply to interstate shipments? 

The nearest. approach to a decision on this identical ques- 
tion seems to be in the case of the Houston & Texas Cen- 
trail railroad vs. Mayes (201 U. S., 329), where the legis- 


‘lature of Texas sought to confer upon the shipper of freight 


the right to make requisition in writing on the carrier for 
ears to be furnished at a designated point within a certain 
time, and failing to do so the carrier was to forfeit $25 a 
day for each car so failed to be furnished, the only proviso 
being that the statute should “‘not apply in cases of strikes 
or other. public calamity.” 

DECISIONS ARE CITED. 

In declaring the above statute law of Texas unconstitu- 
tional the court, through Mr. Justice Brown, says: 

“Although it may be admitted that the statute is not far 
from the line of proper police regulation, we think that 
sufficient allowance is not made for the practical difficulties 
in the administration of the law, and that, as applied to 
interstate commerce, it transcends the legitimate powers of 
the legislature. 

“If the statute ‘is not far from the line of proper police 
regulations,’ surely the Georgia statute and the rules of 
this commission which provide a penalty of only $1 per car 
per day demurrage and a provision that if upon account of 
accident or for other cause over which the railroad company 
has no control it be impracticable to comply with the terms 
of storage rule No. 10, the time during which compliance 
therewith is suspended shall be counted as free time, pro- 
viding that any dispute growing out of said rule shall be 
determined by the commission, and also general rule 13 
(p. 22, 34 Rep. of R. R. Com. of Ga.), which puts all rail- 
road companies and the shipping public as well on notice 
that the commission will suspend or modify any of its rules 
where an enforcement of any one of them would work 
hardship, is certainly within ‘the line.’ And this position 
is further strengthened by the fact that the Georgia statute 
itself, the law under which the penalty storage or demurrage 
rules of the commission must operate, provides that no 
penalty shall attach to any railroad company under said 
law or rules of the railroad commission without opportunity 
first being afforded the railroad company at interest to 
show cause why such penalty should not be applied, and the 
still further provision that if sufficient cause be shown the 
railroad company in question shall be excused.” (Georgia 
laws, 1905, p. 120.) 


RULE IS REASONABLE. 


The Georgia statute and rules of the commission seem 
reasonable and just and the difficulties in the way of the 
Texas case seem to be entirely absent in this case. If the 
Texas case was near the line, but was “a burden on inter- 
state commerce,” the Georgia rule would clearly seem to be 
not a burden, and hence does not transcend the powers of 
the legislature. 

The difference is the difference between $1 a day and 
$25 a day penalty; the difference is between “cases of 
strikes or other public calamities” and “upon account of 
accident or for other causes over which the railroad com- 
pany has no control.” 

The Texas rule is a burden but the Georgia rule is rea- 
sonable and intended not as a burden but to facilitate 
interstate commerce. 

In the case of McNeil vs. Southern Railway Company 
(202 U. 8S. 561) the court, through Mr. Justice White, says: 

“Without at all questioning the right of the state of 
North Carolina in the exercise of its police authority to 
confer upon an administrative agency the power to make 
many reasonable regulations concerning the place, manner 
and time of delivery of merchandise moving in the channels 
of interstate commerce it is certain that any régulation of 
such subject made by the state under its authority which 
directly burdens interstate commerce is a regulation of 
such commerce and repugnant to the constitution of the 
United States.”’ 

In the above stated case the North Carolina corporation 
commission by an order sought to require the railway com- 
pany to deliver cars from another state to the consignee on 
a private siding beyond its own right of way. That require- 
ment may well be considered a burden and it was so held, 
but $1 a day for failure to promptly receive, forward or 
deliver, as according to the Georgia rule, seems to be ex- 
ceedingly conservative. 
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CASE OF ILLINOIS. 


In the celebrated case of Munn vs. Illinois (94 U. S. 
113) the Supreme Court upheld a statute of Illinois fixing 
the charges for the storage of grain in warehouses in 
Chicago ete. The court says: 

“It is not everything that. affects commerce that amounts 
to a regulation of it within the meaning of the constitution. 
The warehouses of these plaintiffs in error are situated and 
their business carried on exclusively within the limits of 
the state of Illinois. They are used as instruments by 
those engaged in interstate commerce but they are not more 
necessarily a part of commerce itself than the dray or the 
eart by which but for them grain would be transferred from 
one railroad station to another. Incidentally they may 
become connected with interstate commerce but not necessa- 


rily so. Their regulation is a thing of domestic commerce 
and certainly until Congress acts with reference to their 
interstate relations the state may exercise all the powers 
of government over them if even in so doing it may indirectly 
operate upon commerce outside its immediate jurisdiction.” 

In the case of Cardwell vs. American River Bridge Com- 
pany (118 U. 8S. 205), the Supreme Court of the United 
States says: 

“When the subjects within that power are local in their 
nature or operation, or constitute mere aids to commerce 
the states may provide for their regulation and manage- 
ment until Congress intervenes and supersedes their action.” 


ORDER OF COMMISSION. 


We think this regulation of the commission is an aid and 


not a burden to commerce and as Congress has not taken 
jurisdiction of the matter and passed a demurrage law the 
state would seem free to do so until Congress has acted in 
the matter. The commission is, therefore, of the opinion 
that its rules on the subject of demurrage are not a burden 
to interstate commerce but that they tend to facilitate and 
aid interstate’ shipments, and it is here 

OrDERED: That the rules of the railroad commission of 
Georgia shall be so applied in all cases where they do not 
in the opinion of the commission act as a burden upon such 
commerce. H. W. Hityu, Chairman. 

By order of the board: 

GreorGE F. MonrGoMeEry, Secretary. 

Done at the office of the railroad commission of Georgia, 

Atlanta, Ga., this January 31, 1907. 





; A MASTER OF SALES—Continued from Front Page. 


mental training that circumstances would permit. After 


a careful and logical course at the preparatory school, 
which accounts for his physical bearing and firm stride, 
as well as other commendable traits, the logical out- 
come of vigorous schooling, when he had acquired the 
best that that institution could do for him he entered 
Wichita University, at Wichita, Kan. He took the 
cream of the discipline with him on leaving the prepara- 
tory school and for a time attended the Fairmount Uni- 
versity, also at Wichita, thus gathering the wisdom of 
the various institutions he passed through and ac- 
quired a mental poise and equipment which has served 
him to excellent purpose ever since. 

It is not enough to say that Mr. Grady was diligent 
at school, but it should be added that while still going 
to school William Edward put in his spare hours work- 
ing in his father’s retail lumber yard, Here he learned 
the rudiments of the trade and thirsted for greater 
knowledge of the then rapidly increasing retail lumber 
business in the west. Upon the foundation of experi- 
ences above narrated he has gathered unto himself an 
exhaustive amount of information regarding the lumber 
trade and the various branches of the business other 
than those he conquered during his early schooling at 
his father’s hands; hence his commercial knowledge and 
equipment at this time are complete and his career 
for one of his years well rounded and most promising. 

It was in the fall of 1896 that William Grady turned 
his back upon the institutions of learning in Kansas 
and the west and began to depend upon the equipment 
he had acquired there on top of his natural endowments 
as a basis for a business career. He, of course, had had 
the fellowship and friendly training of his father in the 
latter’s lumber yard. His diligence had resulted greatly 
to his advantage in this respect. Many young men 
in the association of their own parents are apt to con- 
sider that they can have an easy time as compared with 
other employees. They are apt to shirk duties and de- 
pend upon the paternal leniency for freedom from 
discipline and to pass along gradually a career that 
is easy for them, and in many such cases there is a 
lack of thoroughness and the boys are apt to be spoiled. 
Not so with William. It was in 1897, however, that he 
really began his independent business career, working 
for the Milo R. Harris Lumber Company, a lumber yard 
owner of Ottawa, Kan. The head of this company is 
well known to many of our readers. He bas, since 
graduating young Grady from the Ottawa yard, been 
chosen president of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. Many other honors have come to him, not 
necessarily because of having trained and introuuced 
Mr. Grady to the trade but our readers can put this 
and that together and credit Mr. Harris’ great success 
to his own efforts if they like. We are sure Mr. Grady 
is not selfish in this or in any other matter. He is 
naturally a generous man and broadgaged. Ask the 
retail lumber dealers in St. Louis and contiguous ter- 
ritory about the tendencies and characteristics of Mr. 
Grady and they will one and all say that he is their 
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friend and they can depend upon him as being not 
only fair and just but generous to the best of his ability. 

At the Harris retail yard, be it remembered, Mr. Grady 
picked up all the lumber trade experience he could. 
He did all kinds of rough work. Meanwhile he had 
a vision that he had passed enough time in the elemen- 
tary work of catering to the farmers and other local 
retail trade, and having been all along a student of 
the ethics and travelogues of the traveling lumber sales- 
men with whom he came in contact, of their methods, 
failures and successes, he announced through the columns 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that he aspired to be a 
traveling limber salesman. His desire having been 
brought in 1899 to the attention of the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Company, of St. Louis, which concern also is 
represented at Kansas City, he was made a full fledged 
member of the traveling force of that enterprising com- 
pany, and for three and one-half years he was a suc- 
cessful missionary for it. If a comparison of the re- 
sults of his labors could be given with those of other 
salesmen in the same territory having equal supplies 
back of them it would be found that Mr. Grady’s lumber 
sales were of extraordinary volume. He had a similar 
experience as a representative of William Buchanan, 
having been associated with the Kansas City office 
of that concern a year and a half, successfully represent- 
ing it on the road in the west. After this he went into 
the commission lumber business for himself, locating 
at Kansas City for a time in order to accomplish his 
desire for a complete acquaintanceship in that territory 
and to secure a satisfactory knowledge of its needs as an 
asset which he could use in future relations with the 
trade. Mr. Grady moved to Omaha, Neb., after a short 
time and remained there as a commission lumberman 
until 1905, when he joined his talents with those of 
the Frost-Trigg Lumber Company, of St. Louis, as a 
salesman, and until July 1, 1906, was a member of C. D. 
Johnson’s giant class of lumber salesmen. 

Mr. Grady has had some of the ups and downs of 
the lumber business on his own account. He was making 
an excellent record in connection with other companies 
during these years, and he decided in the latter part of 
1906 to reéstablish himself in the commission business, 
under the name of ‘‘W. E. Grady, Lumberman,’’ with 
St. Louis as the chosen center of his operations. For 
the past year and a half he has pursued that occupa- 
tion with unvarying success. He has made a specialty 
of selling car material and his friends claim that he 
has handled as much as, if not more than, any three 
traveling man in the United States. November 1 of 
this year Mr. Grady engaged the services of Charles 
E. Morton to assist in his fast growing business. Mr. 
Morton had previously been in the employ of, respect- 
ively, the Standard Lumber Company, of Dubuque, 
Towa, and the Monarch Lumber Company, of St. Louis, 
and in this choice of lieutenants Mr. Grady displays his 
shrewd judgment of men. 

Tt is in this relation to the trade the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN finds Mr. Grady at this time, who, although 


ENERGIES EXCLUSIVELY TO THE TRADE’ OF KANSAS CITY; MO. 


sailing his craft under his own banner, is representing 
several very large lumber manufacturing institutions 
whose grades are standard and whose lumber is well 
manufactured and who will back up his claims for the 
quality of the material he sells to the dealers throughout 
the country. In this relation we can only emphasize the 
good opinion of Mr. Grady that is held by his many 
friends and patrons in the retail trade whom we know, 
and who acknowledging his present success univers- 
ally prophesy a prosperous future for him as a purveyor 
of timber and lumber from the south. 

Should this chronicle be allowed to end with the pre- 
ceding paragraph there would appear to be much pure 
selfishness on the part of Mr. Grady in persistently pur- 
suing his business occupation without regard to social 
life. The fact is that during his career as a traveling 
man Mr. Grady did not lose sight of the home life, but 
away back in 1902, on Christmas day, he married one 
of the most attractive young women in the southwest, 
Miss Bessie Atkinson, of Fordyce, Ark., and established 
a home worth while. Those who have been traveling 
salesmen and know the tenor of that life will applaud 
his action. As Miss Atkinson had lived in a lumber 
producing territory under the very shadow of a great saw 
mill plant for some years her influence and inspiration 
have been of much practical value to her husband. She 
has sympathized with the arduous character of his oc 
eupation. She has been his guiding star during these 
years, and were he frankly to express himself today Mr. 
Grady would say that his better half has been his help- 
meet in every sense of the word. 

Mr. Grady is a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
church in St. Louis. When it comes to polities he is 
a republican who can give an account of himself. We 
would rather undertake almost any other task than that 
of convincing him of the error of his ways politically. 
He is a member of Wichita Lodge No. 99 Ancient Free 
and Accepted Masons and is a loyal adherent. Suffice 
it to say that Mr. Grady is rapidly making an enviable 
name for himself in business throughout the trade, which 
has in its various relations learned to know him well and 
respect him highly.” 
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LUMBER SALESMEN OF KANSAS CITY. 


The wideawake, vigilant and intelligent expressions on 
the faces of those who are depicted in the accompanying 
cut are indicative of the character of the salesmanship 
which has been a great factor in making Kansas City, Mo., 
a great lumber center. These gentlemen are all salesmen 
in the local trade of their home city, to which practically 
their attention is devoted entirely. Recently they were 
gathered in a bunch and photographed as a visible sym- 
bol of the personal enterprise of the western Missouri 
metropolis. Many of the readers of the LUMBERMAN 
will recognize the faces of those who are depicted, but 
in order to identify them beyond question their names 
and connections are here given. Reading from left to 
right the gentlemen in the top row are D. C. Pettit, 
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with the Sabine Lumber Company; T. I. Bennett, Louis- 
iana Red Cypress Company; L. Morrow, Bowman-Hicks 
Lumber Company; James Austin, jr.. W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Company. In the second row—Char‘es H. Winn, 
Central Coal & Coke Company; Eugene Terrell, Ameri- 
can Sash & Door Company; E. C. Pollitt, Crescent Lum- 
ber Company; C. W. Thornton, Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany; F. O. Rugg, Missouri Lumber & Land Exchange 
Company. No more alert and well posted body of sales- 
men can be found in any other community than these 
well known and highly respected men-who represent the 
local trade of the lumber manufacturing concerns at 
Kansas City. 


—_—eaern 


SALESMEN’S DEPARTMENT—CUT 


‘*Awl’’ Wright Shafer, northern sales agent for the 
American Lumber & Exporting Company, of Birming- 
ham, Ala., gives this version of the current condition 
of affairs throughout Indiana, Ohio and Illinois, which 
comprises a large part of his territory: 

‘*T have found conditions very prosperous through- 
out my territory. I have noticed that the farmers in 
these localities have plenty of wheat in their ele- 
vators, plenty of corn in the cribs, money in the bank, 
good buildings, including garages, and they are send- 
ing their children through the state universities.’’ 

Predicated on this, Mr. Shafer finds it difficult to 





A. W. SHAFER, OF INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


discern anything but an extremely heavy demand for 
lumber as soon as the holidays and inventorying sea- 
son shall have passed. While trade at present is quiet 
he said he is securing a good business, leaving copies 
of orders in nearly every town he visits, and usually 
for more than one car. The American Lumber & 
Exporting Company makes a specialty of straight 
loads of yellow pine, although occasionally fixing up 
a mixed order of dimension or boards. 


Mr. Shafer has his headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., and his territory embraces everything north of 
the Ohio river west of Pittsburg to the .uississippi 
river. He occasionally makes a trip to Missourj river 
points, having formerly been located at Omaha. 

In addition to selling regular stock the company 
which Mr. Shafer represents picks up a great many 


J. A. HILLIARD, GENERAL MANAGER OF THE LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS COMPANY, AND FAMILY. 


basement bargains which are offered at attractive 
prices. They consist of items which accumulate at 
manufacturing points and which must be moved either 
because of the inability of the producer to carry the 
stock for financial reasons or through a desire to clean 
up the yard and sheds. 





ADVANCEMENT OF A CHICAGOAN. 


April 27, 1895, M. G. Truman began work in the 
office of the Marsh & Bingham Company, the well known 
timber and lumber concern with offices in the Old 
Colony building, Chicago, as office boy. From the date 
of his birth to the present Mr. Truman has exemplified 
the true Chicago spirit. As a choice of natal places 
he selected Chicago and was born on the north side in 
what was then known as the town of Lake View. He lived 





SECRETARY M. G. TRUMAN, OF THE MARSH & BING- 
HAM COMPANY, CHICAGO. 


twenty-two years in one precinct and twenty-three years 
in the ward in which he was born, but that is the only 
evidence in his career that could be interpreted as stag- 
nation. He has gone steadily upward with the Marsh & 
Bingham Company from the position of office boy and 
has ‘‘made good’’ in each one until several years ago 
he was given charge of the buying for the company. 
As he expresses it, he has filled every station except 
those above his present position and ‘‘ pulling the lever 
in a saw mill.’’ He mastered all the details of each 
position as he progressed and his industry, vim and 
intelligence were recognized when last week he was 
elected secretary of the Marsh & Bingham Company, 
the election effective November 1. 

The Marsh & Bingham Company is one of the most 
substantial lumber concerns in the United States. It 
has a large and growing business in timber, ties ete. 
and carries perhaps the most extensive stock of that 
class of material in the middle west, if not in the 
whole country, in its yards in Chicago, where it has a 
remarkably fine, new, band saw mill plant, with all 
equipment necessary for resawing and otherwise respond- 
ing quickly to urgent calls for timber and stock of al- 
most any kind. It is not the intention in this article to 
go into details regarding the business of this company, 
which is well known to most readers of the LUMBERMAN, 
but we hope to be able at another time to exploit 











































some of the splendid facilities it has and the high class 
methods which periain to all the ramifications of its rap- 
idly extending business. 

In his new position Mr. Truman will have larger and 
heavier responsibilities in an official capacity, but will 
continue in charge of the buying for the company and 
will supervise a large part of its selling. He is being 
congratulated upon his well deserved promotion. He 
lives at 2403 Clarendon avenue, in the Buena Park dis 
trict, = a stone’s throw of the place where he was 
born. Mr. Truman’s career is an exemplification of the 
possibilities and even the probabilities that await the 
sturdy, wideawake, determined Chicagoan. 





SOUTHERN CONDITIONS BY AN OBSERVER. 

‘*TIn my opinion the present flurry, financial stringency, 
panic, or whatever it may be, will pass away as quickly 
as it came.’’ This summary was given by B. F. Bonner, 
general manager of the Kirby Lumber Company, of 
Houston, Tex., while in the office of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN on Thursday of this week. ‘‘Some fine day, 
within a fortnight or so, the business world will be con- 
fronted by a void which does not ache, due to the hasty 
and unannounced departure of the guest which is now 
giving them a great deal of concern.’’ Mr. Bonner gave 





BL. F. BONNER, HOUSTON, TEX. 
General Manager of the Kirby Lumber Company. 


a very interesting account of the steps taken by his com- 
pany to meet the situation, its output now being only 
about 20 percent of the amount turned out daily six 
months ago. First, the night crews were dismissed; 
three months later this was followed by a shut down of 
the gang saws; on November 1 the company decided to 
operate the mills only four days a week, and on Novem- 
ber 7 nine of its thirteen mills were closed. He said 
that lumber was not an exception to other products; that 
cotton, corn and general produce were not moving out to 
the trade as freely now as customary, owing in part to 
a disposition on the part of planters to hold cotton and 
other commodities for higher prices, but mainly, at the 
present, to their inability to finance their operations. Mr. 
Bonner said his company is carrying a heavy stock at this 
time and cannot afford to add to it indefinitely. He 
heartily approved of the course recommended by the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, which for several weeks has 
been urging a general slowing up on the part of mill 
operators. 


NEW MANAGER Of A BIG CYPRESS CONCERN. 


In a recent issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN it 
was announced that J. A. Hilliard, for two years past 
the assistant or sales manager under General Manager 
Franklin Greenwood, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Com- 
pany, had been chosen as Mr. Greenwood’s successor, 
and is now in effect general manager of that institu- 
tion. His many friends have been congratulating him 
on his promotion and the LUMBERMAN has thought wise 
to present in this issue a photographic representation 
of Mr. Hilliard and his family, formerly of Kansas 
City, now of New Orleans. 





RESUMPTION OF THE CANADIAN COMBINE 
CASE. 

Toronto, Ont; Nov. 4.—The lumber combine case 
against W. H. Clark, president of the Alberta Retail 
Dealers’ Association, was’ resumed at Edmonton, Al- 
berta, October 30. Two witnesses were heard, A. C. 
Manning,’ salesman for the Mundy Lumber Company of 
Revelstoke, B. C., and Isaac Cockburn, Winnipeg, for- 
merly secretary of the Western Retail Lumber Dealers 
Association. The latter produced considerable docu- 
mentary evidence and gave important testimony showing 
that prior to the organization of the Alberta Retail Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association in ‘July, 1906, the . Alberta 
dealers, were | ers}, of the. Western Retail. Lumber 
Dealers’ 5A mong them being the defendant’s 
compa nent existed between the)dealers 
and mae aista ie that no dealer should purchase from 
a, m@xifatturer who sold t0 nom-members, and that no 
es een should sell to, dealers mot members of,.th 

ation: The case was-tlésed, defendant “ 
committed for trial to the supreme court, 
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Saley Impressions of Utah’s People— Wheat Sections as Retail Lumbermen’s Opportunity—Promising Chances in Idaho—Contrasts 
in Advantages Geographically—Merits of Fir for Inside Finish—Fluming Lumber in the West. 


A Colaborer of Whom the Salt Lake City Lumbermen 
Are Proud. 

It would not be denied by any one acquainted with 
the situation that George E. Merrill, president and 
manager for Morrison, Merrill & Co., is one of the most 
remarkable young business men of the west. Mr. Merrill, 
I believe, is not yet 26 years old, but during his few 
years he has attained a success that has come to com- 





GEORGE E. MERRILL, SALT LAKE CITY. 


paratively few of any age. He has grasp, scope, 
strength, ability. Confidence in him is such that he is 
a leader. I shall remember the afternoon and evening 
I spent in Mr. Merrill’s home as one of the thoroughly 
enjoyable events of my entire western trip. I can not 
ay that during those eight hours or more the subject of 
umber was mentioned. It was the ‘seventh day and 
amber was given a rest, not on account of any particu- 
1ar injunction, I took it, but for the reason that his 
office and yard were down town and here was his home 
filled with books and sunshine. Yet if any man studies 
to master his business it is he. His thirst for knowledge 
that shall form a step upon which he may climb higher 
in the business world is abnormal. 

He is an excellent judge of men and no doubt his 
ability to select the right kind as heads for the various 
departments of his business has aided him in his suc- 
cess. A grand quality in the character of Mr. Merrill 
is the disposition to give credit where it is due, and to 
give it to the faces of the men to whom it is due. O, 
what a jewel fairness is. How rich the man who has 
it and what a beggar he who has it not. I can have 
little respect for those men, of whom there are many, 
who have climbed to their pinnacles on the heads of 
others, wearing those others baldheaded on the way, 
and then proclaim themselves the great I’s, when had 
it not been for those who assisted them they would still 
be scurrying with the herd. Many a man is rich, or 
holds high position, because he has not paid his debts— 
he has not paid the money and credit due to those who 
have assisted him. 

Mr. Merrill received his higher education at Phillips, 
at Andover, Mass., and in that high grading institution 
was distinguished in debate and composition. Of an 
evening to hear him discuss the problems of life, dealing 
with heart and philosophy, the stranger would think 
that his mind was purely of a literary trend, yet the 
next morning when seated at his desk he is the shrewd, 
practical business man—a combination that is most rare. 

[ don’t know where in imagination to place Mr. Mer- 
rill in the future. I am satisfied of this: that if we 
see him it will be necessary to look high. Intellectually 
he is traveling in the great ‘‘open road,’’ wearing no 
bond or shackle, believing that the mind of man should 
have a sweep coeval with that of the universe. From 
poetry, philosophy, the records of great men, he gathers 
that which to him seems good. Such a man will land 
among the stars somewhere. 

As president of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation Mr. Merrill has labored strenuously for the 
adoption of the association idea and has been instru- 
mental in bringing order out of chaos in Salt Lake City 
trade. Acquaintance, neighberliness, friendliness, are 
the keys which he thinks will do much to unlock the 
condition that so often represents a lack of profit. 

In addition to a large retail business Morrison, Mer- 
rill & Co. do a wholesale trade in lumber, paper, glass 
and paint. The first floor and basement of the store 
in the business section of the city are devoted to paint 
and glass and the second floor to the general offices. 
At the yard there is an enclosed shed, 70x166 feet, 
with cement foundations, planked floor, guard rail and 
drop, slat alley doors. A double open shed is 34x70 
feet. The single sheds are 20 feet wide and aggregate 
290 feet in length. There is a sash and door ware- 





house, two story, 36x66 feet, and a brick warehouse 
for pitch, roofing, glass and paint, 40x60. The office 
building, a portion of which is used for the storage 
of sash and doors, is 24x44 feet. The stable, in which 
sixteen horses are kept, is 30x60 feet, guarded by a 
bull dog that climbs a ladder and performs other feats. 
Mr. Grundy, the yard superintendent, showed the yard 
with as much pride and enthusiasm as though it were 
his. I noticed that Mr. Merrill so enthuses his men 
that every one of them works for him.as if he were 
working for himself. 

The dimension is largely fir with a sprinkling of Ore- 
gon pine. The finish is fir, eastern Oregon white pine 
and a small amount of southern yellow pine. There is 
a good demand for maple flooring, thee other varieties 
being fir and southern yellow pine. The red cedars are 
six to two, with no five to two in the market. 


Mention of Other Dealers. 


The Parker Lumber Company has three yards in 
outside towns. C. E. Murphy, manager of the Utah 
Lumber Company, and brother of Frank Murphy, so 
favorably known in lumber cireles, now heavily inter 
ested in California timber, tells me that the plant will 
soon be moved and that in the new location the buildings 
will be of brick. At the yard of the George Romney 
Lumber Company the sheds are of the single type, 280 
feet long, and the office and warehouse, two story, 
32x100 feet. William Service, a man of congenial man- 
ners, is secretary of the company, and Oscar D. Romney, 
who was on an eastern trip, is manager. ‘The head of 
the concern, George Romney, is 76 years old and is the 
pioneer lumberman of the state. He is largely inter- 
ested in banking and other enterprises. He is a bishop 
of the Mormon church and stands high in the estimation 
of the community. As an illustration of the way things 
were done here in pioneer days, in the office of Asper, 
Noall & Co. there is a door that forty-five years ago was 
made by hand of red pine from the gulch. The Burton 
Coal & Lumber Company, J. C. McClain, president, has 
a sales office in the business center of the city. The 
coal end of the business, I believe, has been discon- 
tinued. S. W. Morrison tells me that many small resi- 
dences are going up in the city. There are no houses 
for rent and when building they are sold as soon as 
started. Mr. Morrison is a wholesale dealer and says 


that trade in Utah is lighter than it was a year ago and 
that stocks are full. 

When about to leave Salt Lake City, carrying with 
me many pleasant remembrances, Mr. Bardwell’s spirited 
The Los Angeles train 
valley to 


chestnut took me to the station. 


pulled along the beautiful 


Ogden, thence 





Cc. E. MURPHY, SALT LAKE CITY. 


through Wyoming, traversing the entire length of the 
state, and when at an altitude of 8,000 feet or more the 
wind was raw, the ground flecked with snow, with few 
signs of habitation; some passengers pronounced it a 
scene of desolation, but to me it was not such, for I was 
homeward bound, and I would rather be homeward bound 
than bound in de luxe calf. 


CHANCES FOR RETAIL YARDS. 


On several occasions, by letter and otherwise, I have 
been asked, ‘‘What are the chances for new yards in 
the sections of country visited by you?’’ I carried 
three commissions of this character with me. All the 
time I was making observations along this line and I 
cannot say that the result was at any time highly 
satisfactory—that is, I would not have considered it so 
for myself were I looking for a location for a yard. I 
may add here that I am not speaking for the man 
whose business qualifications are such that he will make 
any enterprise in which he may engage a success, but 
rather for the average lumberman who is not entitled 
to be called a crackerjack. I could name dealers who 


comparatively small. 


would go into a score of towns visited and sell lumber 
in spite of any competition that may exist. These men 
hew out paths of their own and have succeeded wher- 
ever they have been. Such men, as we all know, how- 
ever, are not numerous, taking retail lumbermen as 
they run, comprising perhaps not more than 1 percent 
of the whole. 

Eastern Washington, that produces so much wheat 
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and is purely agricultural, is regarded as the great re 
tail field of the west. The three districts of this see 
tion of the state, known as the Palouse, the Big Bend 
and the Walla Walla, comprise millions of acres, pro 
ducing this season not far from 45,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This amount of wheat, which has sold at, say, 
from 60 to 70 cents a bushel, brings into the country a 
large amount of money, yet as I looked at it it lacks 
much of being the retail dealers’ paradise. The amount 
that the wheat raisers, as a whole, pay for lumber is 
If the country were given up to 
diversified farming it would be a different proposition 
entirely. In that event houses, barns and other build 
ings would go up, but as it is thousands of buildings 


which otherwise would be required are not wanted. The 
small land owner recognizes the fact that the wheat 
industry is not for the people, but for the few. It is 


not unusual to ride miles and miles and see few habita 
tions until a village is reached, and this as a rule has 
little promise. The wheat goes from the field to the 
general warehouses, the farmer not once in a hundred 
times having storage capacity of his own. Oftentimes 
the farmer is not in the least interested in the town to 
which his land is tributary, except in, the one warehouse 
that is owned by capitalists in which his wheat will be 
stored. It sounds well to read that from 500,000 to 


1,000,000 bushels of wheat are shipped from some little 


town, but few men are required to handle it. 

On authority of a state wheat inspector it was stated 
in this correspondence that the estimated crop was 41,- 
000,000 bushels, and the area on whieh it would be 
raised 2,000,000 acres. It has transpired, however, that 
the yield was heavier than expected, government having 
published figures showing the btshels per acre were 
twenty-four and a fraction. This on the surface makes 
a big showing when compared with the yield in the 
other states, but it is by no means a big showing for the 
men who own the land on which the wheat is raised, 
for as an offset for every acre that is sown to the grain 
there was another acre that laid idle. Cut these twenty- 
four bushels in two and the result is approximately the 
amount of wheat that this land in eastern Washington, 
as a whole, produces per acre. 

Another side of the question to be considered is that 
the yards of this wheat country, with few exceptions, 
are in the hands of line yard men with mill connections. 
I doubt if there is another section in the United States 
in which the retail business is so dominated by line 
yard concerns. 

Prospects Elsewhere. 


In the big majority of cases the small mill operator 
is no respecter of persons when it comes to selling his 
lumber, and in many instances the jumbo concerns at- 
tach to their manufacturing business a retail depart- 
ment. We are all more or less selfish, and if the ques- 
tion were up to a jury the verdict would be that gener- 
ally speaking the man who has piled up millions has a 
larger bump of selfishness than has his neighbor who 
reaches out for less. That the manufacturer has the 
right to retail lumber is. conceded by all, but having 
made that admission it does not help one iota the retail 
dealer who is looking for a chance to run a yard 
minus mill connections. It is simply the cold facts we 
are looking in the face. Some of the largest lines 
operating in the prairie states were originated for the 
purpose of finding an output for mill product. 
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| believe that less than 5 percent of the lumber that 
is sold in Oregon goes directly from the manufacturer 
to the consumer. In instances there are yards 
between the twe run under some other name than that 
of the saw mill man, but owned by him. There are 
blind yards here as well as elsewhere. The more dif 
ficult it is to move lumber to eastern markets on ac 
count of car scarcity or higher freight rates the more 
the retail feature will be emphasized, if possible, the 
manufacturers most naturally desiring to dispose of as 
large a percentage of their output as possible. I have 
an idea that should a man establish an independent yard 
in Portland he would have tough sledding, and he would 
be regarded as an unnecessary adjunct to the lumber 
industry of the city, the manufacturers thinking that 
the demand could be supplied without him. A_ like 
condition holds true in Astoria, the consuming trade 
being supplied exclusively by the saw mill men. 

By far the liveliest retail town seen on the trip was 
Spokane. IL never had seen lumber selling as it was here. 
In the town of 100,000 or less twenty-six concerns were 
selling at retail, which, no doubt, you will agree with 


some 


me is ample, yet arrangements had been made for 
other yards to go in. ‘*We are all right now with 
this number,’’ a Spokane dealer remarked, ‘‘ but some 


of us would have to serateh gravel if for any reason 
the city should cease to grow as it is now doing,’’ a 
phase of the question that the thoughtful man at no 
time overlooks. That Spokane will be a much larger 
town than it is and that it will continue to be a pros- 
perous town I do not for a moment doubt; neither do I 
doubt it will have its periods of growth as so many 
other towns have had. The boy who is growing very 
fast is subject to what are called ‘‘ growing pains’’ 
his legs ache so that he enjoys curling up on the couch 
and taking a rest. And, caused by rapid growth or some 
other reason, every city has been obliged to call a halt. 
A financial disturbance will force it to do this. Every 
human movement resembles the pendulum of the clock, 
or the motion of the ocean waves—backward and for 
ward, up and down. In fact, every individual life is 
governed by the same law. 

I cheerfully say this: I do not remember having seen 
in any other town so liberal minded retail lumbermen 
as in Spokane. I did not discover any knifing of a deal- 
er from behind. Every man had all the business he 
could attend to and was attending to it. I believe if a 
new man should enter the field no spirit to crowd him 
out would be shown. That, as Joe Jefferson was wont 
to remark, ‘‘is now,’’ however. Should the city be 
obliged to take a resting spell—go to bed on account 
of growing pains, or a general financial depression— 
no one could guarantee that this spirit would be sus- 
tained. 


THE OUTLOOK IN IDAHO. 


I think a great deal of Idaho. It will come mighty 
near being a state that will be owned by the people. 
Preparations are being made to irrigate more than 
1,000,000 acres, and wherever there is irrigation there 
is building. There is very little monopoly under these 
conditions. It is the intention of government, that has 
irrigating projects in charge, that there shall not be 
monopoly. Where there is irrigation land owners have 
learned that a little farm well tilled occupies their time. 
A few acres makes them a living and oftentimes more 
than a living. 

There are towns in Idaho in which had I a lumber 
yard I would expect to sell lumber, one reason being 
that the people will have to have it and another that 
up to the present time there is no indication that the 
trade will be dominated by lumber manufacturers as it 
is done elsewhere. As I studied the situation, in this 
state are more chances than in either Washington or 
Oregon. This is not saying, however, that. there are 
better opportunities in Idaho than in many sections of 


the east. It is generally thought that the chances in 
a new country exceed those in an older one—a proposi- 
tion that lacks much of holding true when confined to 
the handling of lumber exclusively, as I am sure hun- 
dreds, of dealers could be named east of the Rockies 
who are having as good trade as they could reasonably 
ask to have, and who are making a profit about which 
not a word of complaint could be made. In these older 
sections of country many dealers rejoice that they are 
not next door neighbors to a saw mill or, as often is 
the case, to dozens of them. First and last I have 
heard at least 100 dealers express the opinion that the 
farther they are from a point of distribution the better 
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it would suit them. In order to keep his head above 
water the saw mill man Who operates in a small way is 
obliged to find sale for his product, and if this product 
does not find customers at one price it must at an- 
other. I am acquainted with a firm that established a 
yard in an old Massachusetts town and the first year 
rolled up a profit of $37,000. The firm was composed 
of men, however, who were acquainted with the people 
and who knew their business. These men would likely 
succeed anywhere. It was not thought there was room 
for another yard in the town in which they located, but 
as it proved those who held to such an opinion were 
mistaken. It takes money, however, to run the business. 


-may receive $25 a month. 


A hundred thousand dollars was only a starter. But a 
financier at one end and a thorough lumberman at the 
other did the business. These men would go into Port- 
land, Tacoma, Seattle, Astoria and make a riffle. The 
handling of lumber at retail is a science with them. 
The way they handle customers wins respect every time. 

It is not of men of this class that I am speaking 
but of thousands of others who cannot command a capi- 
tal of several hundreds of thousands, who cannot buy 
as these men buy, and having bought lumber cannot 
handle it as they do. It is the average dealer I have 
in view, many of whom think that having bought lamber 
as well as they can and sold it as well as they can 
their mission as reiail Jumberman has been fulfilled, not 
taking into consideration, perhaps, that others can both 
buy and sell better than they. It is the k ow how that 
leads to success. 

A dealer once remarked to me that he would have 
no fear but he could open a yard in any town and sell 
lumber, and I have little doubt he could. He could do 
it because he is a born merchant as well as a good 
lumberman, and often these qualifications are not yoked 
up together. I meet lumbermen every week who if 
they were better merchants would get along much bet- 
ter, as I look at it. There is a wide difference between 
a lumberman and a lumber merchant. 

The Advantages of Locating in a New Country. 

Thus far I have spoken of the dealer who sells lum- 
ber and has no plan beyond this. Locating in a new 
country is oftentimes a matter of necessity. The health 
of a lumberman, or of some member of his family, 
may necessitate a change. In eastern Colorado I saw a 
dealer who came from one of the central states on ac- 
count of the health of his wife. Back there she had 
failed to improve under medical treatment and the 
dealer had made up his mind that it meant a removal 
or an invalid wife and naturally he chose the former. 
From a business standpoint the move was made with 
misgivings. He was to leave his old home and a com- 
munity in which he was acquainted with everybody, but 
so far as the health of his wife was concerned there 
was but one thing to do, and that was to move. When 
I saw him his sales were $8,000 a month—larger than 
he had even hoped they would be—and the health of 
his wife had so improved that she was doing her own 
housework. In a business way he regarded it as a most 
auspicious change, and it goes without stating that over 
the improvement of his wife he was elated. This, I 
suppose, may be called an exceptional case. 

In many an eastern community ,things are pretty 
well bottled up. So far as can be seen the volume of 
business has reached its limit. In scores and scores of 
towns the population has decreased. There is not much 
outlook for the young folks. If a boy finds employ- 
ment in town it is in some store where his salary is 
liable not to exceed $40 a month and he boards at home. 
If in the country, provided he is active and stout, he 
Things move on in the same 
old humdrum way from one year’s end to another. 
There is no outlook. If the boy be ambitious he goes 
to college or to a city, in the latter hoping to earn more 
money than he could in the shoe store at home. 

These conditions do not rule in the new towns of the 


west. Things are constantly changing like the colors 
of the whirling kaleidoscope. People are coming and 
going. New lines of business are being established. 


The low salaries which are paid in the smaller eastern 
towns are unthought of. If a young man has it in 
him he can push out in new channels. There is work 
to be done on every hand. The man who in his old 
eastern home had settled down to a life of inactivity, 
loafing half of the time, finds himself in the hustling 
western town one of the bees of a swarm and thinks he 
must be a bee that must work as well as the others. 
Many of the dealers in these states learned soon after 
coming here that there were side lines which promised 
profit. I have met perhaps fifty lumbermen who out- 
side have made more money than their yards yielded 
in profit—in some instances ten to one. They got a 
line on the town in which they dive, were a part of 
the commercial body that helped to make the town and 
took advantage of the knowledge that came their way. 
They bought lots which more than doubled and trebled 
in value. A dealer pointed out several houses that were 
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“He would have tough sledding.” 


built by him, he having bought the lots for little money 
and erected the houses at a fair cost. He had sold 
several suck houses at a round profit. Others have 
bought farming land when it was cheap and have seen 
it go from $10 an acre to four times that amount. One 
dealer said to me that really his yard was secondary. 
Back home the thought that he could dicker profitably 
in real estate had not entered his mind, but come to 
get out here he discovered that he could do it as well 
as any of ’em. In many instances the retail dealers 
have acquired timber and in others interests in saw 
mills. I should say that not once in ten times does the 
dealer who comes out from the east better his condition 
when it is considered purely from the standpoint of 
selling lumber, but he will find a climate here that is 
worth talking about and opportunities outside his lum- 
ber yard for making money. It depends on the man. 


Rain Talk Eliminated. 


In course of a conversation a southern Idaho lumber- 
man said: ‘‘We are not obliged out here to listen ever- 
lastingly to rain talk. Back in Iowa I heard more of 
that talk than would fill a volume as big as an un- 
abridged. It began in the spring when it was time to 
begin to plow and ended when winter set in, and some- 
times lapped over into winter. The farmer was won- 
dering if it would be too wet to plow, too wet to seed, 
too wet to work corn. When if came fall he was 
wondering if the rain would hold off till the corn was 
picked—and so on through the entire season. For some 
it was too dry, for others too wet. The farmers planned 
building on crop prospects. A farmer who owned a 
quarter section had talked about building a house and 
looked my stock over with a view of buying the material 
of me. Work was to begin on it as soon as the corn 
was laid by and about the time the plow started the 
second time came a rainy spell of ten days, and that 
farmer was in a pickle. If it should continue the corn 
could not be worked properly and consequently there 
would be a light crop; that was the way he was talking 
every day. After a week of wet weather he came in 
and said he believed he would call the building off; that 
he would not think of building the house unless the corn 
crop was assured, and that the cutlook was very dubious. 
Irrespective of that year’s crop he was so fixed that he 
could have built the house if he had wanted to, but the 
upshot was that he did not build. And never did build 
so far as I knew, as he sold the farm that fall for $90 
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an acre, old plug of a house and all, when a few years 
previous he would have jumped at the chance to 
get $50.’? 

I can add my testimony to verify the story as told 
by this dealer. The little burg in which I live is 
purely agricultural. I don’t know how many acres of 
land are owned by the citizens of the town. Many 
farmers have rented their farms and moved into town. 
Others work the land themselves, traveling from a half 
dozen miles to three times that distance, to superintend 


operations. Two of these men own farms of 3,000 
acres each. Others own from a half section to a sec- 
tion. The merchants, lawyers and physicians own farms 


and while the subject is up for comment I may say that 
I own one of three acres myself. I will admit that 
some of them are better farmers than I am. My best 
girl is all right as a farm manager so long as there are 
not too many pink teas and other social functions to be 
pulled off, but it has seemed to me that she does prefer 
pink teas to farm work any day. For which I never 
have uttered a syllable of complaint. Were I eligible 
to these social events I know I would rather meet with 
the elite ladies of the town, nibble a sweet cracker, 
sip at a cup of frappe, pose with a picture hat on, and 
listen to the gossip that is going on behind the door to 
mowing the hen run or digging potatoes. 

It pains me to say that I don’t know another farmer 
in Franklin county who permits the weeds to grow in 
his garden to such size that a cow would get lost in 
them, and that is just what has happened to my old 
black cow on several occasions. When she breaks out 
of the pasture and we look up and down the streets for 
her some kind neighbor sings out, ‘‘Look in the weeds 
for her!’’ and there we would find her resting in the 
shade. If other farmers in the county have such weeds 
they don’t tell of it. Judging by my industry and 
general ability you no doubt would think I was a good 
farmer unless I told you to the contrary. The frank 
man, however, is a jewel. I met another one in the west. 
When I told him about the old black cow getting lost 
in the weeds, he said that was nothing; that the weeds 
had grown to such size in his garden that his hens 
made a regular practice of roosting on their branches. 
I think it was Mr. Bardwell, of Salt Lake City, who told 
me this, but I am not sure. 

Living in an agricultural community as I do, I have 
listened to this rain talk until it has become a part of 
the woof of my life. When home for a few days I run 
down to the corners to see how the little city is getting 
on and invariably, sitting on the dry goods boxes, [ 
find a dozen farmers or so, all talking about the rain. 
Of the hundreds of farmers with whom I have asso- 
ciated I have not heard one of them sing with Riley: 

It hain’t no use to grumble and complain; 
It’s jest as cheap and easy to rejoice— 

When God sorts out the weather and sends rain, 
W’y, rain’s my choice. 

I ean sit on the dry goods boxes and talk trottin’ 
hoss, polities and religion, but I can’t join in as a 
weather grumbler. If the weeds in my garden grew 
three times as high as they do I couldn’t criticise the 
weather. Every day is a mighty fine one to me. If it 
rains it is all right and if it doesn’t rain it is all 
right. As poor as some men call a day, it is a better 
one than the wisdom of all fhe men on the face of the 
earth could produce. Then what’s the use of kicking? 

‘*We don’t have to talk about rain here,’’ the Idaho 
dealer continued. ‘‘When we want water we open the 
gates of the irrigation ditch and we get it.’’ 


VALUE OF FIR AS INSIDE FINISH. 


The building public at large knows what fir timber 
is, its tensile strength and the size in which it can be 
obtained having for years appealed most favorably to the 
builders of factories, bridges and other structures in 
which strength and size are important. If a stick 
48x48 or even larger is wanted it can be had in fir, and 
if a stick 100 feet long or even longer is desired the fir 
manufacturers can supply it. I visited several mills in 
which logs 120 feet long can be handled. These facts 
are current, but east of the Rocky mountains the 
splendid finish fir makes is not generally known. To 
illustrate what one dealer thinks of it for finish, J. M. 
Crawford, of Walla Walla, Wash., who had retailed 
lumber in Nebraska and other states, remarked that if 
now he were back there and knew as much about fir as a 
finishing lumber as he does now he would want it if it 
cost $100 a thousand. And I want to add that when a 
dealer of Mr. Crawford’s experience and intelligence 
says that it means a great deal. 

There is a biblical saying that a prophet is not with- 
out honor save in his own country. This oftentimes is 
applied to man generally, yet the saying has excep- 
tions without number. Go to Topeka, Kan., and see 
what they think of Eugene Ware, to Indianapolis and 
see the loving regard in which James Whitcomb Riley 
is held, to Boise, Ida., and note on every hand the ex- 
pressions of esteem when Senator Borah is the subject 
of conversation. In many colleges and universities cer- 
tain members of the faculty could not be thought of 
more highly than they are, and the same may be said 
of the pastors of thousands of churches. It also holds 
true when it comes to men in private life, their careers 
having been those of such honesty and fairness that the 
community is ready to trust them under any cireum- 
stances. 

In a general sense the saying holds true in many in- 
stances, however. There are men who would not be 
found dead in clothes made from: other than imported 
material. There are thousands who on every occasion 
buy their supplies from mail order houses rather than 
from their home merchants, without knowing whether 
will make or lose a cent by so doing. Distance 
lends enchantment and they are gulled by seductively 
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written catalogs. Were these same city merchants liv 
ing in the towns in which their customers now live, and 
were they to display the quality of goods priced as they 
are now, with express and freight charges added, these 
same customers would be running after strange gods 
elsewhere. 

Fir is appreciated at home. It not only is used in 
residences but in the finest of buildings of other classes. 
The Portland hotel, in Portland, is finished in fir. The 


wood is the finish in the Rainier Club, in Seattle. It 
is in the splendid lobby of the Tacoma, in Tacoma, 
Wash. Throughout the Pacific northwest it has found 


a place in the best hotels, club houses, saloons and resi 
dences. I asked about the wood of an architeet, who 
said it was the prevailing finish and in his opinion it 
would hold its place. ‘‘It is cheap and as good as if 
it cost four times as much as it does,’’ he said. 

There are builders who do not stand at expense. It 
is not necessary for corporations which build and oper 
ate hotels to use some particular variety of lumber for 
the reason that its eost is a few dollars less than some 
other particular variety. These men who are catering 
to the best trade want the best. Neither is it necessary 
for the live business men of a town when they erect a 
club house to select a lumber for finish because it is 
cheaper than some other. When these men have obli 
gated themselves to pay, say, $100,000 for a club house 
they are not going to mar the effect by using some 
kind of lumber for finish because it is a few dollars 
cheaper than some other kind. 

When it comes to the saloon men the most of us 
know how attractive they aim to make their places. 
For elegance of appointment few other business places 
ean compare favorably with them. Their volume of 
business and profit is such they need do no serimping 
when furnishing their places. The majority of the 
high-toned bars in the east are of mahogany, and here 
in the saloons which are regarded as the bon ton fir is 
used. 

The figure of fir for finishing purposes could not be 
surpassed. For special jobs the baards which have 
what is called a eurly grain are selected; others are 
satisfied with any that is bastard sawed. 


CARRYING LUMBER BY FLUME. 


In the industrial world it is often remarked that 
water is the cheapest power that ean be used. Look up 
the old saw mills which were built a long time ago and 
with rarely an exception they were run by water. <A 
stream was dammed, the mill was built, the undershot 
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wheel was put in and lumber manufactured, the output 
being about 3,000 feet a day. The machinery was sim- 
ple, the saw attached directly to a crank that was a 
part of the shaft of the wheel. Once in motion the 
mill operator could attend to his other duties, piling 
lumber or skidding logs so they could be quickly placed 
on the carriage. If it was meal time he could go to 
his home, which generally was not far away, as when 
the saw had cut through the log the gate would be 
automatically shut, the mill remaining idle until the 
sawyer returned. 

In the section of country in which I lived when a 
boy it was an innovation when a mill used steam. A 
particular mill put in a rotary and I-remember I gave 
my grandfather no peace until he hitched up and took 
me a dozen miles or so that I might see the big, round 
saw cut through the log. With the exception of the 
little mill that was run by a man named Howard, to 
which my grandfather would haul a few logs in the 
winter to be sawed the next spring, I knew nothing 
about saw mills, but it came to me that the circular 
was a big improvement on the sash saw, and after 
looking over the mill I said to my grandfather I be- 
lieved the round saw was the thing. It did not, of 
course, enter my mind that my life work would consist 
in mixing with saw mills, and at this distance it would 
be interesting to know the gage of this saw that ap- 
pealed to me the way it did and the number of revolu- 
tions it made per minute, but of these things I have 
no knowledge. No doubt, however, the saw was so 
thick that much of the timber was made into sawdust 
and the speed of the saw so slow that the modern mill- 
man would laugh at it. 

Since that time one of the largest mills in the coun- 
try, located at Chippewa Falls, Wis., was run by water, 
as were large mills in Canada. In other sections I 
have seen planing mills and small saw mills which are 


propelled by water, but at present these are few. Fol- 
lowing this water power period the water mill was re- 
placed. by steam, and there are hundreds of planing 
mills which are run by electricity, which for convenience 
is as far ahead of steam as steam is ahead of water. 
I was told recently by the owner of electric works that 
a German invention will make it possible to economize 
materially in the consumption of electricity without 
reducing the horse power, and if this be so there is no 
telling to what extent electricity will take the place of 
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“The farther from point of distribution the better.” 


now filled altogether by steam, even in the larger mills. 

To transport the product of the smaller mills in the 
west which are located in gulches, or on the mountain 
sides, would oftentimes be a problem not easy of solu- 
tion were there no flumes. To transport the lumber by 
steam would necessitate the expenditure of a large sum 
of money for grading, track and rolling stock, and to 
bring it out by teams would be slow and expensive. 
The fiume, once built, renders the expense of moving 
the lumber comparatively light. The photograph here- 
with presented was taken at Marcola, a new town about 
midway between Eugene and Wendling, Ore., and is 
typical of at least a dozen flumes I have seen. 

At this point two flumes from different mills reach 
the valley and discharge on a loading deck that must 
be about 800 feet long. One of these flumes starts 
from a mill that is owned by the Southern Pacific road 
and was continuously spitting out railway ties, which 
are piled on the deck until hauled away on train. A 
carpenter who helped. to build one of these flumes told 
me that in its construction 350,000 feet of lumber were 
used. From the picture the construction of it may be 
understood, it being a V supported on a trestle which 
serves as legs. It was stated in this correspondence 
from Lewiston, Ida., that before Colby, Corvell & Howe 
built their flume eight and a half miles long and custing 
$15,000, and which is operated at light expense, it cost 
$19,000 to get their lumber down. The mill has a 
capacity of 40,000 feet daily and the flume a capacity 
of 75,000. In addition to the mill product cord wood 
is brought down. Scores of millmen would not know 
how they could do business to advantage without the 


flume. 
. A x 





IMPORTANT MEETING OF OREGON AND WASHINGTON LUMBER MANUFACTURERS. 


Arranging for Bond Under the Rate Advance Injunction—Association Members Taking Advantage of Its Conditions. 


PORTLAND, ORE., Nov. 2.—The Oregon & Washington 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association held a very impor- 
tant meeting this afternoon. The main topic of discus- 
sion was the filing of a bond to cover the difference 
between the old and new freight rates in case the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should declare the 
advance just. In granting the petition for a temporary 
injunction restraining the Hill and Harriman lines from 
collecting the new rate from the complainants named 
in the petition Judge Wolverton held that to protect 
the railroads a bond should be filed. The sum was 
named at $250,000. Subsequent investigation disclosed 
that only the ten parties named as complainants in the 
petition were entitled to this redress and it was there- 
fore up to the lumbermen to devise means whereby all 
engaged in the industry might be benefited should they 
so desire. After a great deal of friendly discussion a 
conclusion was finally reached, in that O. M. Clark, of 
the Clark & Wilson Lumber Company, was appointed 
trustee to accept indemnity bonds from firms desiring 
to get in on the advantages of the injunction. The 
bonds will be filed Monday and those who have not 
joined in the suit as party complainants by that time 
will have to pay the full rate or bring suit on their own 
account. 

The meeting was held in the New Market block and 
it was called to order at 2:15 o’clock by President 
Philip Buehner. Secretary A..B. Wastell stated that 
the meeting had been called pursuant to a call of the 
third vice president for the purpose of discussing the 
injunction granted temporarily restraining the railroads 
from putting into effect the new tariff, 8. R. 963, carry- 
ing the proposed increase in eastbound rates on lumber 
to eastern territory pending a decision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission as to the justice of the proposed 
advance. The intention was also to determine the basis 
on which to sell lumber dating from November 1, but 
this feature was not brought up till near the close of 
the meeting and no decision was arrived at, each mem- 
ber of the association having the choice of quoting as 
he may see fit. A more tangible solution of this prob- 
lem will undoubtedly be found before long, however, or 
as soon as the millmen have had time to acquaint them- 
selves a little better with existing conditions. At present 
everybody is quite at sea in the premises. 

To begin with, the railroad committee submitted its 
report touching upon the question and F. C. Knapp, of 
the Peninsula Lumber Company, explained in detail the 
order of the court so that all present became pretty well 
versed with all its features. The railroad committee’s 
report follows: 


In the matter of application for an injunction restraining 
the Oregon terminal lines from putting the November 1 
tariff into effect, a hearing, as you undoubtedly know, has 
been granted by the Hon. Judge Wolverton and an injunc- 
tion order made. 

Briefly this order sets forth that the railroads are re- 
strained from collecting from the ten firms mentioned in 
the original complaint any moneys for freight’ except on the 
basis of the old rate. 

It further sets forth that the railroads shall not collect 
from ny firm whose name appears on a list which should 
be filed by this association with the honorable court not later 
than Monday of next week, any moneys for freight except 
on the basis of the old rate. 

This order is conditioned upon the filing of a $250,000 
bond to be approved by the court. As an emergency matter, 
the ten original firms, principals in the suit, have arranged 
to have such bond secured and filed in line with the court's 
order. This bond was secured with the understanding be- 
tween the indemnity insurance company and the committee 
np hy te that company that individual bonds of $5,000 
would given that company by each mill of the association 
desiring to participate in the ruling of the court. These 
$5,000 bonds have been prepared, many of them signed, and 


the balance are in the hands of the secretary and ready for 
the signature of the interested firms. You undoubtedly all 
understand that these bonds are nothing more or less than 
an ordinary agreement that if at the end of the freight 
rate litigation the ee lose their fight, then each 
millman shipping into the affected territory shall pay over 
to the railroad company an amount equal to the difference 
between what he paid that company for the hauling of his 
freight and what he would have paid had the new rates 
been in effect at that time. 

The surety company makes a charge of $5 for each indi- 
vidual bond, which means that at an expense of $5 you 
are allowed to keep in your hands, say, $80 a car, until such 
time as this matter is definitely settled, at which time the 
money is either yours or is handed over to the railroad com- 
pany by you. We consider this arrangement very opportune 
just now when money is somewhat scarce and many firms 
and individuals are glad of an opportunity to retain in any 
way such funds as they may have on hand. 

Attorney J. N. Teal, counsel for the lumbermen, then 
went on to explain the case, with the result that the 
following motion was made by Samuel Connell, of the 
Nagthwest Door Company, nd passed unanimously: 

Moved that each firm or corporation coming in under the 
order of the court be required to furnish an indemnity bond 
to a trustee to be selected and named by the ten firms which 
furnished the $250,000 bond to the court. That each of 
said bonds provide for the payment to said trustee of the 
difference between the old rates and the new rates enjoined 
by the court, on shipments of the firm furnishing said bonds, 
and also their proportion of all costs; and that the amount 
of such bond required of each firm or corporation shall be 
on the basis of its mill cut of ten hours, as follows, towit: 
100,000 or over, $20,000; 50,000 to 100,000, $10,000; 
35,000 to 50,000, $5,000; 20,000 to 35,000, $2,500; 20,000 
or under, $1,000. 

Upon motion of Mr. Knapp, O. M. Clark was ap- 
pointed trustee to arrange for the necessary indemnity 
bond. Nearly everybody present signified his intention 
of taking advantage of the chance to get in on the suit 
by affixing his own or firm’s signature to a list attached 
to the original copy of the motion. 

For those not thoroughly familiar with the proceed- 
ings in the case it might be stated that the ten firms 
named in the original complaint are the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Company, Portland Lumber Company, 
Peninsula Lumber Company, Tongue Point Lumber 
Company, Booth-Kelly ,Lumber Company, North Pa- 
cific Lumber Company, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company 
and the Stanley-Smith Lumber Company. 

Before adjournment President Buehner had to with- 
draw because of a pressing business engagement and 
J. L. Wentworth took the chair. A report was read by 
George M. Cornwall, of the publicity committee, stating 
that additional letters had been received from United 
States senators showing their favorable view of the 
proposed amendment to the interstate commerce law 
providing that henceforth railroads prove before the 
commission the reasonableness of a proposed rate before 
such a change can be made. Mr. Cornwall also referred 
to the splendid work done by the attorneys for the 
Oregon lumbermen at the hearing before the United 
States court at Seattle on October 29 and 30, when 
arguments on the petition were presented there. 

Before adjourning a motion was made and carried 
appointing Secretary Westell and Mr. Cornwall a com- 
mittee to draw up resolutions in honor of the memory 


of the late W. W. Curtiss, who died Sunday morning, 


October 27, in this city. 

It was also expressed as the sense of the meeting that 
members of the shingle bureau be invited individually 
to become members of the association, as some of the 
shingle men had expressed their desire to join. 


Those Present at the Meeting. 


Samuel Connell, Northwest Door Company. 
O. M. Clark, Clark & Wilson Lumber Company. 
F. C. Knapp, Peninsula Lumber Company, 


W. B. Mackay, North Pacific Lumber Company. 
G. B. Maxwell, Clatskanie Lumber Company. 
O. L. Price, Leadbetter Lumber Company. 
Allen Brown, Buxton Lumber Company. 

W. F. Stine, Falls City Lumber Company. 

F. S. Belcher, Falls City Lumber Company. 

Cc. R. Riggs, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company. 
H. H. Holland, Bridal Veil Lumbering Company. 
L. J. Wentworth, Portland Lumber Company. 
J. F. Dix, Dix Bros. 

Fred Heft, Heft & Co. 

William Shannon, Shannon Bros. 

J. B. Noyes, J. B. Noyes & Co. 

A. M. Hagen, chief inspector of Bureau of Grades. 
Tremont Everett, Sheridan Lumber Company. 
J. H. Chambers, Cottage Grove. 

Fred Fischer, Fischer Bros. 

John Patterson, Patterson Lumber Company. 
Eugene Cummings. 

T. W. Nordby, C. C. Wilson Lumber Company. 
N. E. Ayer, St. Johns Lumber Company. 
Willard Case, Willard Case. 

F. R. Olin, Curtiss Lumber Company. 

G. N. Howell, Howell Shingle Company. 

F. G. Kelly, D. L. Kelly Lumber Company. 

S. H. Kaufman. 

G. A. Griswold, Falls City Lumber Company. 
R. J. F. Thurston, Calapoosia Lumber Company. 
Fred Russell, Chambers Lumber Company. 

W. D. Plue, Columbia River Door Company. 
S. B. Cobb, Standard Box Company. 

H. L. Hopkins, Eugene Lumber Company. 

E. L. Prescott, Beaver Lumber Company. 

R. T. Barker, Beaver Lumber Company. 

W. B. Wiggins, Broughton & Wiggins. 

George H. Kelly, Booth-Kelly Lumber Company. 


~ 


SOUTHERN SAW MILL ASSOCIATION IN 
MEETING. 

JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 2.—The Georgia-Florida 
Saw Mill Association met in this city October 29, with 
President H. H. Tift in the chair and Secretary E. C. 
Harrell at the desk. The following members from 
Georgia were present: H. H. Tift, E. C. Harrell and 
J. D. Stewart, Tifton; T. S. Price, Douglas; W. B. Still- 
well and R. H. Knox, Savannah; R. J. Corbett, Moul- 
trie; M. F. Amorous and John W. Zuber, Atlanta; 
L. M. Curry and T. J. Cone, Brunswick; George T. 
Betts, Ashburn; G. P. Taylor, Ticknor; A. C. Felton, jr., 
Macon; E. C. Bridges, Quitman; T. M. Westbury, Way- 
cross; B. B. Gray, Pinebloom; W. S. West, Valdosta, 
and C. F. Smith, Lumber City. The following were 
from Florida: J. B. Conrad, Deland; A. C. Cummer, 
S. L. Chapman, D. G. Coit, A. B. Bliss, J. J. Robinson, 
C. B. Stillwell, M. V. Gress and F. J. O’Hara, Jack- 
sonville; R. H. Paul, Watertown; F. E. Waymer, Pau- 
way; 8S. J. Gunn, Otter Creek; J. M. McCraven, Raleigh ; 
P. R. Letter, Edenfield; C. Strickland, Kathleen; J. C. 
Hudson, Gainesville; C. E. Melton, Micanopy; M. M. 
Jetton, Tampa, and B. F. Camp, White Springs. 

Considerable time was occupied in discussing the re 
fund of the 2-cent freight rebate question, already de- 
cided by the courts in favor of the lumbermen. The 





labor question was also discussed and the consensus 


of opinion was that the situation had improved. It was 
shown that the phosphate business, lumber’s greatest 
rival requiring cheap labor (aside from turpentine), was 
better than at any other time in its history. A few 
lumbermen have been able to secure convict labor, which, 
in this state, is sold to the highest bidder at stated 
periods. 

In discussing the report of the committee that at- 
tended the Philadelphia mecting October 5 a resolution 
was passed depree&ting the shipment by any members of 
this association of shortleaf pine lumber in filling a 
longleaf pine order. 

he meeting was then adjourned, to be called again at 
the discretion of the president, 
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MASSMEETING TO CONSIDER PROTECTIVE PLANS. 





Yellow Piners to Meet in Gayoso Hotel, Memphis, Tenn., Nov. 14—Suggestions for Tiding Mills Over Crucial 
Period—Steps to Be Taken to Provide for Necessities of Mill Workers—Large 


THE CALL. 

Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7.—Realizing that the time has 
come for the manufacturers of yellow pine to get to- 
gether and trim their sails in accordance with the wind 
that Smith, of St. 
Louis, Mo., at the request of President John L. Kaul, 
of Birmingham, Ala., and other prominent members of 
the Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 


is blowing, Secretary George K. 


has sent 

out a general eall for a general conference of all mem- 

bers of the association, to be held at the Gayoso hotel, 

at Memphis, on the morning of Thursday, November 14. 
Following is copy of the call: 


Association, 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 7... 


SUBJECT: CALL FOR GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MANUFAC- 
TURERS OF YELLOW PINE, NOVEMBER 14, 1907. 
To Manufacturers of Yellow Pine: 
In view of existing financial conditions, which affect 


all branches of the lumber trade, a conference of manufac- 
turers of yellow pine lumber is hereby called at 
hotel, Memphis, Tenn., on Thursday, November 14, at 
10:30 a. m. 

This date does not conflict with any other meeting of 
yellow pine manufacturers and it is therefore hoped that 
every manufacturer can and will arrange to be present at 
the time and place mentioned. 

All conditions resulting from the unusual financial situa- 
tion will be discused. 


Gayoso 


All manufacturers are invited and urged to attend this 
conference. 4 Yours truly, 
Joun L. Kaun, President. 


Grorce K. Smiru, Secretary. 


Secretary Smith states to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that judging from the responses he has already had 
from the above call the meeting will be fully attended. 
All members realize that they are face to face with a 
vital crisis and that some quick, concerted action is 
necessary. 

Sr. Louts, Mo., Nov. 7.- 
closing down their mills and camps and throwing thou- 
sands of men out of work during November and De- 
cember the yellow pine lumber mill companies operating 
in Arkansas, and Louisiana have devised a 
plan whereby their men will be retained and provided 
with the necessaries of life until the car shortage shall 
be relieved and the financial depression over. 

The plan, which was outlined and tentatively agreed 
upon by representatives of the larger lumber companies 
of Arkansas and Louisiana at a meeting of the Mer- 
santile Club in this city on Tuesday, will be laid before 
the saw mill managers in these states, and if approved 
will be presented to the employees at the coming pay 
days, between November 10 and 20. 


-To obviate the necessity of 


Missouri 


Employment for All. 


The various lumber companies propose to provide 
their men and families with groceries, clothing, fuel and 
house rent in exchange for their labor, the wages to 
be charged against a daily ‘‘living account.’’ In this 
manner the men can be retained in employment, there 
will be no fear of hardship and the companies will be 
able to continue in operation without paying cash wages. 

It is stated that the companies hope to return to the 
cash basis by the December pay day. 

Representatives of lumber corporations concerned say 
that, while the plan will necessitate an interrupted oper- 
ation of saw mills and a curtailment in the gross amount 
of wages, it will tide the men over the present condi- 
tions and provide them with sufficient employment for 
immediate needs. By this plan the employers also hope 
to hold their men until the mills can again be placed in 
full operation. 

Unless this plan is accepted by the managers and 
employees it is feared that a majority of the mills will 
have to close until after the first of the new year. 

Primarily, it is stated, the need of some such a plan 
results from the car shortage, preventing the companies 
from moving their stocks of lumber which have been 
accumulating for the last few weeks and which have 
already caused a partial suspension in some camps. 
Secondarily, the inability of the companies to get ready 
money, owing to the financial stress, has forced the 
situation upon the employers. 


Early Consideration. 


The plan as agreed upon here was last night sub- 
mitted to the lumber mill managers of Louisiana at a 


Attendance Forecasted. 





meeting at Shreveport. A meeting of the Arkansas 
Fordyce, Ark., for next Tues- 
day, when the plan will be offered for their approval. 
A general meeting of the various saw mill representa- 
tives will be held in Memphis, Tenn., next Thursday. 

The plan will be discussed at the Texas State Manu- 
facturers’ convention at Houston next Saturday. 
‘Those present at the meeting at the Mereantile Club 
when the plan was agreed upon, were: 


managers is called at 


«. D. Johnson, St. 

Cc. R. Mansfield, 
pany. 

A. Sirauss, Malvern, Ark. 

N. @. Clapp, it. 
pany. 

Albert Gates, Wilmar, Ark., Fordyce Lumber Company. 

M. L. Fleishel, Fordyce, Colonial Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany. 

S. H. Fullerton, St. Louis, Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany. ; 

Bd 

F. R. 
pany. 


Louis, 
Warren, 


Frost-Trigg Lumber Company. 
Ark., Arkansas Lumber ‘Com- 


» Malvern Lumber Company. 
Warren, Ark., Southern Lumber Com- 


Neimeyer, Saginaw, Ark., Saginaw Lumber Company. 
Pierce, Lester, Ark., Louis Werner Saw Mill Com- 

In some of the districts in Arkansas little difficulty 
will be experienced in providing the employees with 
food, clothing aud rent, as the companies there operate 
a commissary department. Other concerns 
and those of Louisiana have no commissary stores and 
the companies there must buy their supplies from out- 
side sources. 


Arkansas 


Checks for October Wages. 

The wages for October, it is stated, will be paid to 
the saw mill and lumber camp employees this month in 
the companies’ personal checks. They will be hon- 
ored for supplies at the company stores or at places 
arranged by the corporatioas which have no commis- 
sary departments. If the October checks amount to 
more than the present needs of the employee he will 
be credited with the balance on the books of the com- 
pany. 

The employees of nearly every lumber firm in south- 
ern Arkansas and northern Louisiana will be directly 
affected by the plan. It ¢s estimated that nearl® 100,- 
000 persons will thus be thrown upon the care of the 
companies until money payment can be resumed. . 

The companies which tentatively have agreed upon 
the plan are: 

ARKANSAS, 

Union Saw Mill Company, Huttig. 

Gurdon Lumber Company, Gurdon. 

Fordyce Lumber Company, Ferdyce. 

Southern Pine Company, Warren. 

Arkansas Lumber Company, Warren. 

Gates Lumber Company, Wilmar. 

Red River Lumber Company, Frostville. 

Colonial Lumber & ‘Timber Company, 
mills). P 

Louis Werner Saw Mill Company, St. Louis (four mills). 

Lester Milling Company, Lester. 

Malvern Lumber Company, Malvern. 

Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber Company, Malvern. 

Bradley Lumber Company, Warren. 

Freeman-Smith Lumber Company, Millville. 

Eagle Mills Company, Eagle. 

Saginaw Lumber Company, Saginaw. 

A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Company, Little Rock. 


Malvern (four 


LOUISIANA, 

Star and Crescent Lumber Company, Montrose. 
Black Lake Lumber Company, Campti. 

Noble Lumber Company, Noble. 

Mansfield Lumber Company, Mansfield. 

S. H. Bollinger, Bollinger. 

Long-Bell Lumber Company (seven mills). 
Gulf Land & Lumber Company, Leesville. 
Bienville Lumber Company, Alberta. 


It is understood that William Buchanan, who ope- 
rates an extensive plant at Stamps, Ark., will join the 
agreement. The Buchanan plants recently have been 
placed on a curtailed schedule. This company has a 
complete commissary department. 


Mr. McLeod Talks. 

In discussing the proposition Nelson W. McLeod, of 
the Grayson-McLeod Lumber Company, said yesterday: 

While the plan is only tentative, it is hoped to be able 
to obtain the approval of the men in Arkansas and Louisi- 
ana, in order that the mills may continue in partial opera- 
tion. We will pay our men this month in checks of the 
company, which will be accepted in exchange for supplies 
at the stores. 

‘<Tt will be several days before we will know defi- 


nitely whether the plan as outlined Tuesday is feas- 
ible,’’ said C. D. Johnson, of the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company. 





CONTRACT COMMITTEE APPOINTED. 


(Special telegram to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.) 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 7.—Lumber and shingle manu- 
facturers at a mass meeting held here today appointed a 
committee, consisting of J. D. Rockey, of Bellingham; 
J. E. Sampson, of Elma; Ralph Metcalf, of Tacoma; 
Dan Bass, of Seattle, and S. C. Mumby, of Olympia, 
to draft a new general contract in which shall be set 
forth terms of sale, conditions of payment, rates of dis 
count, acceptance of freight tariff rates, and to involve 
a general contract to govern shipments in order to do 
away with cance lation of orders after shipment is made. 





PROGRESS 1N CURTAILMENT OF CUT. 

NEw ORLEANS, LaA., Nov. 5.—Many manufacturers are 
recognizing the wisdom of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN’S 
suggestion of curtailed output and have decided to act 
upon it. This applies to both cypress and yellow 
pine people. From the consensus of reports here it 
would appear that the Louisiana cypress mills are not 
cutting at present more than 50 percent of their capacity, 
though their relaxation of effort is due not so much, per- 
haps, to quiet business as to lack of cars and labor. 
Among the mills reported to be restricting output are 
those of the St. Louis Cypress Company, of Houma; the 
Burton-Swartz Company, of Burton, and the Planters 
Lumber Company, of Jeanerette. Where perhaps a dozen 
mills in the belt were operating night shifts a few weeks 
ago probably not two are so operating today. The cur 
tailment is well planned, for the attempt to continue full 
production would have been hampered by labor shortage, 
while by shutting down now the laborers are in position 
to find employment upon the sugar plantations. The idea 
seems to be to manufacture only enough lumber to keep 
pace with shipments during the car famine, thus leav 
ing stocks fairly well balanced and preventing accumu 
lations through lack of cars. 

In the Caleasieu yellow pine district the curtailment 
is also in effect. On the first of the month the Cal- 
easieu Longleaf Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, 
went in the 8-hour operating basis at its Mount Hope 
plant, the Michigan mill being already closed down for 
repairs. The same shortened shift has been put into 
effect in the Rapides mill at Woodworth, the Lufkin mill 
and the King-Rider mill at Bon Ami. The Hudson River 
plant has discontinued its night shift and the Yellow 
Pine (La.) mill has closed down for repairs. It is esti 
mated that the curtailments will restrict the company’s 
output for the year about 40,000,000 feet. Reports are 
not so definite from Mississippi, but it is evident that 
the output has been greatly limited. The Newman com 
pany’s plant at Sumrall, according to report, has been 
shut down until January 1. 





REFORESTATION IN MICHIGAN. 

CADILLAC, MicH., Nov. 8.—Reforestation is a matter 
of great interest to the people of Michigan and particu 
larly to the people of the northern part of the state. It 
is with a great deal of interest, therefore, that the 
lumbermen of Cadillac note the progress being made by 
the state forestry commission and the department of 
forestry at the University of Michigan along the lines 
of reforestation. 

In 1903 Prof. Filbert Roth, the best known forester 
in this part of the country, had at Ann Arbor a class 
of twelve pupils in forestry. Now that class numbers 
ninety. A Cadillac boy is a member of this year’s 
class. Professor Roth has laid out a five years’ course. 
Some of the ninety students have taken work in other 
universities, going to Ann Arbor for the finishing 
touches. Thirty young men have been graduated from 
this department and every one of them is holding a 
responsible position in his chosen line, most of them in 
the government service, with good salaries. The Mich 
igan school in forestry is the largest in this country. 

This school is the most thorough forestry school in 
operation, because of the experimental farm maintained 
in connection. It was the gift of Régent Arthur Hill, 
located three miles west of Ann Arbor. It is eighty 
acres in extent. One portion of the farm is planted to 
trees, there being different plantations of the various 
forest trees, Scotch pine, white pine, spruce, locust, oak, 
walnut, maple, elm ete. Some of the plantations were 
started from plants and others from seed. The farm 
also has an arboretum, containing all the different trees. 
As the existence of this forestry farm is becoming known 
it is attracting attention from all over the country and 
farmers come to look at it as well as those interested in 
the scientific side. 





Kirby-Brennan. 

WILMINGTON, DEt., Nov. 6.—The announcement is made 
of the marriage of ferdinand A. Kirby, sales manager of 
the Cherry River Boom & Lumber Company, 
lumber circles, and Miss Florence, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edward H. Brennan, Monday, November 4. After Janu- 
ary 1, 1908, the couple will be at home at 1013 Ridge Row, 
Scranton, Pa. 
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HEARING OF THE CAR STAKE EQUIPMENT COMPLAINT. — 


Technical Testimony Abandoned by the Carriers—Admission of a Partial Report—Documentary Evidence 
for the Defense From Lumbermen—Steel Stakes Discredited by Cedar Manufacturers—Wooden 
Stakes Declared Merchantable Lumber at Destination—Comprehensive Text of the 
Hearing by the American Lumberman’s Staff Representative. 


Last week’s installment of thé report of the hearing 
of the car stake complaint before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission closed with the compleiion of the tes- 
timony presented October 18. The present installment 
resumes with the proceedings from that point. 


SATURDAY MORNING’S PROCEEDINGS. 


WasHINGtTon, D. C., Oct. 19.—Mr. Moot, of counsel 
for the railroads, opened today’s hearing by address 
ing the commission as follows: 


If your honors please, counsel who have been able to 
remain had a conference last night after the commission 
adjourned, as I suggested we intended to have, with a 
view of shortening the case if possible. I may say that 
has been our constant study in preparing the case—to 
see how few witnesses and documents we could use and 
touch what we deemed the vital points in the case. We 
know, of course, that the commission is overwhelmed 
with work, with complaints, with the necessity for taking 
petitions and the necessity for dividing its forces and 
sending one man here and another there to investigate 
complaints and take evidence. We appreciate’ the 
enormous responsibility resting upon the commission, and 
i am sure I voice the feeling of every single attorney of 
every single railroad interested in any way in this pro- 
ceeding—and that is every railroad in the country—as 
well as the managing officials of those railroads, when I 
say there is a disposition to do everything we can to clear 
the facts or the law of this or any other proceeding so 
that the commission, so far as we are concerned, may 
have all possible light in making its decision. We realize, 
however, that you cannot take the responsibility—it would 
be asking too much of you to take the responsibility—of 
suying during the course of a hearing ordinarily: ‘The 
point has been reached where we have enough evidence 
on this particular branch of the case and you may go 
to something else,’’ because argument may show that 
there is further reach to that particular point than has 
been thought of in the hurry of the trial, by the commis- 
sioners or perhaps by the counsel, until the views cf 
counsel on the other side are given. 

Having such considerations in mind, after considering 
the records that Mr. Ross has made from time to time at 
the different hearings he has had, lasting, as your honors 
remember, a week at a time sometimes, and, also, what 
we have been able to put in, we have made up our minds 
as to the mechanical engineering part of the evidence, 
is to the technical part of that evidence, to rest upon 
what we have given and take the responsibility of that 
auction upon our own shoulders, without any suggestion 
that we will ever claim that either counsel or the com- 
mission have misled us in any way in taking such a 
position, and with full Knowledge of the fact that it is 
open to counsel on the other side to argue that we do so 
because we were weuk or were afraid of the issue, or for 
any other reasons that they see fit to urge, as counsel 
will or may upon looking over the record. Of course I do 
not mean by that that we shall not from time to time 
touch upon practical aspects of the permanent stakes as 
practical men are upon the stand, or as letters are pro- 
duced by manufacturers and shippers of logs or lumber 
who have had some tests of these stakes and have formed 
some judgment of their own upon them; because while 
such evidence may not be of the peculiar technical char- 
acter that courts would require, under this commission 
under the statutes 1 am aware that your inquiry must 
take a broader range, and sometimes the very best evi- 
dence you can have is a letter written by a man, ap- 
parently aguinst his interest, stating his views as to the 
particular matter under consideration by him. 

We are very sorry on the part of the railroads that this 
experiment with permanent stakes has not impressed the 
railways differently from what it has, but knowing full 
well that our good faith has been attacked and may be 
attacked again, we still have made up our minds to rest 
on the evidence we have given, to justify our good faith, 
and our conclusion is that it can be justified, and if not 
then we should and we must bow to the consequences. 
So we will offer no more technical evidence, your honors. 
We will cut out more than as many witnesses as we have 
sworn, of a technical character, and we will go to more 
practical aspects of the case, as we think, 


Unfairly Offered Evidence. 

Further in a colloquy between Commissioner Knapp 
and Mr. Moot it developed that the defendant railroad 
companies would not be able to finish their testimony 
until possibly Tuesday night of the following week. 


Mr. Holden—-If your honors please, in reference to the 
record of the committee, of which I turned over a copy 
to Mr. Ross to examine, I should like now to renew the 
offer which I made before, all of the members of the 
‘committee having been on the stand. 

Mr. Ross—I object to that. All of the witnesses who 
made that report have been on the stand and we had no 
opportunity to cross-examine them, but the report was 
not submitted to me until after they had been on the 
stand and L could not examine them with respect to that 
report; and it seems to me the report is entirely im- 
material. If that report is to go in, your honor, then 
these witnesses ought to be brought back here and we 
ought to be permitted to cross-examine them on some of 
the things they have said there which they have not 
said in their evidence. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Were not those witnesses on 
the stand, and could you not examine them? 

Mr. Ross—I did cross-examine them, but I did not have 
that report before me when I cross-examined them. 

Mr. Holden—The report only covers the ground which 
the witnesses covered in testimony and you have had 
opportunity to cross-examine them. 

Mr. Ross—That is a matter of difference of opinion as 
to what the report covers. e 

Mr. Holden—Two of the witnesses are still in the city, 
so they may be cross-examined. [I think a point which 
perhaps ought not to be overlooked is this: That the 
experiments were undertaken under an arrangement that 
had three sides to it. The commission, I take it, was 
quite as much interested as were the lumbermen and the 
railroads in the matter, and in a spirit of interest on all 
sides these committees were set to work. We have this 
and I think it is entirely proper that these committees 
owed a report to the commission as well as to the rail- 
roads or to the lumbermen. The record is full of dis- 
cussions about this matter, which I think makes that a 
pertinent observation. 
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Chairman Knapp—Three members of the committee 
have been examined. 

Mr. Holden—All the members of the committee have 
been examined. 

Chairman Knapp—Three of them have been examined. 

Mr. Holden—That is all there are. 

Mr. Moot—Mr. Holden is speaking of the subcommit- 
tee, your honor. 

Chairman Knapp—We understand. 

Mr. Ross—He speaks now of the three members of the 
western railroad committee that had their meeting and 
that drafted their report. They did not show it to us 
until after they had gotten through testifying. I submit 
that that is wholly incompetent. If they had wanted to 
proceed in a fair manner they should have submitted that 
report to us so we could have examined it and questioned 
the witnesses with reference to some things. They have 
had an opportunity to bring out in evidence everything 
they have said in that report if they desired to do so. 
Now, why should they be permitted to make this report 
here to you after they have completed their evidence? 
I did not have time to go over the report and examine it 
and study it until last night. 

Mr. Stone—May I ask upon what grounds this report is 
competent? This is a report by your own witnesses to 
their employees. It is not a report of the committee 
appointed by the lumbermen. 

Mr. Holden—I do not view the matter quite in that 
light. 

Mr. Stone—In what light, then? 

Mr. Holden—I stated a moment ago, and I think if you 
will read the record that has been made in this case 
heretofore with reference to the experiments you will 
appreciate the suggestion I make, that these various com- 
mittees were appointed in a spirit of compromise, in a 
spirit of agreement, without reference to any of the legal 
rights, all those matters being laid aside, and the commis- 
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sion itself was a party to the discussions; and if for no 
other reason, these committees ought to report to the 
commission in view of the spirit in which the examina- 
tion was made. 

Mr. Stone—If you are speaking of the committee which 
inaugurated, the committee from the lumbermen and 
railroad men, I concede your vnoint, but it is not that com- 
mittee nor is it the report of anybody that was author- 
ized or suggested by the commission at your former hear- 
ing. It is a report which your own employees have made 
to you. Now, there is no phase under which you can 
make that competent and it will only burden or endanger 
it hereafter to put a thing like that in evidence when it 
is not evidence. It can only be admitted by consent. 

Chairman Knapp—You may be right, governor, it this 
were a proceeding in a court of law, but the commission 
has always adopted a very liberal policy and receives 
things which would be excluded in courts of law. Under 
the circumstances and in view of the avowal that two 
of the witnesses who were examined at great length upon 
the subject matter of that report will be retained here for 
the purpose of any cross-examination which may be 
desired, we will receive the report. 

The report was formally filed as an exhibit of the 
defendants without being read. It was acc@mpanied 
by numerous photographs, tables ete. 


Ex Parte Evidence on Steel Stakes. 


The report of the mechanical committee summarizes, 
in some detail, the history of the car stake equipment 
campaign on the part of the lumbermen, and, after 
reviewing the tests which have been made of Harvey 
steel stakes, gives the following reasons why, from the 
railroad standpoint, the steel stakes are not satisfactory: 

It is plain that on gondolas they are not suited to 
shipments of tanbark, slabs, short telephone poles, cord- 
wood, pulpwood, lead, shingles, railroad ties and other 
similar commodities, photographs being produced to 
show that some shippers in loading cars with such com- 
modities have ignored the steel stakes entirely and ap- 
plied the regular wooden stakes; the stakes bend so 
that they will not lower into the pockets, and add to 
the weight of a thirty-four foot gondola car from 700 to 
1,000 pounds, also adding $35 to the cost of the car. 
They are too short to permit loading an 80,000-pound 
or a 60,000-pound car to its full capacity, and convert 
a plain gondola into a special car, increasing its light 


mileage and decreasing its general utility. The side- 
board, it is said also, is not strong enough to support 
the stakes when a full load is carried, and the strain 
on the stakes causes the sideboards to split and break. 

With regard to flat cars, it is claimed that the stakes 
lack the elasticity of wooden stakes, and the shifting 
of the load causes them to bend and twist so that they 
cannot be properly operated, resulting in‘ the car being 
taken out of service frequently for repairs; also that 
the strain transmitted through the stakes twists the 
pockets on the sidesills, in many cases ‘seriously weaken 
ing the sills until they are finally destroyed. The dead 
weight of a flat car is increased about 1,000 pounds 
and the cost of a car is increased $60. 

The application of the Harvey stakes necessitates the 
removal of all wooden stake pockets, thereby substitut 
ing six stakes for ten which can be used with the old 
equipment. They are unsuited to the same class of ship 
ments as is mentioned in connection with gondola ears, 
and make it impossible to equip cars with temporary 
sides for shipments of coal and gravel. They rattle 
badly when cars are moving empty, and cannot be low- 
ered without great force when loaded with piling, poles 
and posts. When badly bent it is claimed that they are 
dangerous to train crews, and have been found to pro 
ject twenty-six inches from the side of the ears, and 
down within eleven inches of the top of the rail. The 
wires applied to the stakes at the tops are frequently 
left hanging to them after cars are unloaded, and are 
dangerous to trainmen, as well as being liable to cateh 
switch rods, platforms and other objects adjacent to 
tracks. ‘They jump out of the malleable pockets when 
in transit as a result of the shifting of the load, and, 
considering the way they become bent and battered, 
will not have an average life of over two years. 

Following these objections and the review of the vari- 
ous permanent stakes which have been offered for the 
committee’s inspection, the committee draws the follow- 
ing conclusions: 

That any permanent stake is impracticable for gon- 
dola or flat cars, necessarily being composed of so many 
pieces as to be very complicated, and also being liable 
to be cut to pieces, if made of wood, when ears are being 
unloaded. The balance of the reasons given for the 
conclusions drawn are substantially the same as the ob- 
jections presented in the first part of the report, with 
the final recommendation that the Harvey stakes be 
removed from the test cars and the old stake pockets be 
substituted. Then follows a summary of the cost of 
stakes and the materials used under the present practice. 

Evidence by Letters. 


Mr. Stone—May I ask if some of our lumbermen have 
written a report to a committee of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, if those documents will be 
received also? 

Chairman Knapp—That would seem to follow logically. 

Mr. Stone— Will your honor let me enumerate some objec- 
tions I have? First, that the report is irrelevant and 
immaterial because it does not establish any fact or 
strengthen any fact at issue in this case, it being entirely 
immaterial whether the railroad companies see fit to adopt 
the Harvey stake or the Toomey stake or the’ Cambria stake 
or not. Second, that it is incompetent because it is 
a report made by the employees of the railroad companies 
to the railroad companies themselves and has no connection 
with the committee—the joint committee—appointed by the 
lumber dealers’ association and the railways to experiment 
with the stakes. It is a private matter, private material 
to which our attention has not been called prior to this 
meeting, to which we have not had access. 

Mr. Holden—I think it is proper that the records should 
shuw that counsel was yesterday handed a complete copy of 
the report and has had access to it ever since. i 

‘Jn behalf of the Great Northern Railway Company, if 
your honors please, I have a letter here from the firm of 
Francis Beidler & Co., producers and wholesalers of forest 
products, of Chicago, IIL, and Superior, Wis., which | 
should like to have spread in the records. I should like to 
read it to the commission. It has reference to the feasibil- 
ity of the Harvey stakes for cedar posts, germane to the 
line of evidence which went in yesterday, and I think it 
will be of importance. : 

Mr. Ross—I have a stack of letters sight here. Now it 
seems to me that if he is going to begin “o introduce letters 
here the commission will never get to an end. I have 
lot here. 

Mr. Holden—This is a little different point, however I 
have no doubt that letters written by lumbermen to you, 
commending the stake or on any other point, would not be 
admitted on the ground that they were palpably self serving 
evidence. I have no doubt that letters written by railroad 
men to railroad attorneys on the same line would be con 
demned for the same reason; the same lumbermen have 
felt, apparently, so strongly on the subject of these stakes 
not being adaptable to their shipments that they have 
written to us. Now, I offer this letter as an admission 
by ¢he lumber interests and therefore it comes under a 
totally different light than the kind of letters to which 
Mr. Ross refers. I think it is competent for us to show 
what they say by their letters, just as it would be for us 
to have the lumbermen brought here themselves and sworn. 
Mr. Andrews did yesterday put lumbermen on the stand 
and elicit from them their views of the feasibility of a 
permanent stake. 

Mr. Knapp—Are the writers of the letters members of 
either of the complaining associations? 

Mr. Holden—There has been no list of the members filed, 
but the membership of these associations includes almost 
all the lumbermen fn this country. 

Mr. Ross—There are something like 30,000 lumbermen in 
this country and I have no doubt the railroads can get from 
among that number any kind of letters they want. Now it 
seems to me that it is not proper for him to offer that, 
your honors. 

Mr. Holden—It seems to me it is, when the letters are 
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from people who are engaged every day in the business of 
handling car shipments of lumber and they are people who 
have to load and unload by means of the varions devices 
that are put on cars; and when their experience is that 
those devices or that a device is not suitable they are the 
very people whose evidence seems to be the most instructive. 

Chairman Knapp—! appreciate the point you make. Of 
course, Mr. Ross will regard as competent any letters from 
any of these defendants admitting that a permanent stake 
was practicable and that it ought to be adopted. At the 
same time | hesitate to open that door. It is a pretty wide 
one. You have had three witnesses on the stand who 
gave testimony along those lines, practical lumbermen, pro- 
ducers and shippers. 

Mr. Holden—I have no desire to tire the commission. 
But necessarily it is: difficult for us to produce evidence 
from their side of the controversy. We cannot ask lum- 
bermen from the Pacific coast to attend this hearing and 
the most we could do was to make some inquiries of the 
manufacturers as to what their views were ‘as to this 
stake, and my thought was that the commission might 
be interested in what they had to say about it. 

Chairman Kni We ‘are inclined to exclude 
letter. 

Mr. Holden—Very well. 





that 


I have also a letter from the 


Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association, which is one of 
the complainants in this case. Your honor may recall 


that at the hearing in March it was brought out that the 
Northwestern Cedarmen’s Association had made and 
passed a resolution objecting to the use of any permanent 
stakes for loads of poles, and in view of the fact that 
they were one of the complainants originating this suit it 
seemed pertinent to inquire further of them, and I have 
a letter from that association to the same effect as that 
of the other letter I offered, from Francis Beidler & Co., 
expressing the opinion of that association by its secre- 
tary. 

Chairman Knapp—Do you say 
took some official action? 


that that association 


Cedarmen and Permanent Stakes. 


Mr. Holden—It passed a resolution. I have not a copy 
of it, but the matter is in the records of just an intima- 
tion of that fact, but no proof was made last spring of the 
fact. Now, that association being a complainant in this 
case any statement from them, it seems to me, would 
come under a somewhat different view than perhaps a 
letter from a lumberman. 

Mr. Ross—I want to state 
honor— 

Mr. Holden (interrupting)—Let me say in that connec- 
tion this particular letter has direct reference to the 
double carloads of poles which have been so much shown 
in the evidence by both sides and to North-Western cars 
that were so badly damaged, unloaded by the firm of 
Raber & Watson in Chicago. Those are the same car- 
loads which Mr. Ross has produced in his different views, 
by photographs, as exhibiting the feasibility of the Har- 
vey stake. Now, the people who have to do with those 
two particular carloads express themselves on the sub- 
ject and, as I say, they are among the complainants in 
this case, and I think that ought to be evidence proper 
to this inquiry. 

Mr. Ross—Your honor will recall that at our last hear- 
ing Mr. Moot read a resolution, which was passed, forced 
through that association up in northern Minnesota, a 
small association of twenty-five or thirty members or 
something like that, disapproving of a permanent stake 
before they had ever seen a car constructed with that 
stake. 

Mr. Moot—Wait a minute. You are stating now what 
the records do not show. I controvert that absolutely 
and say that resolution was passed after they had seen 
these cars in operation. If statements are to be made 
without any evidence to back them on their side I wish 
to make that statement. 

Mr. Ross—Now, let us look and see. The report is here. 
The resolution was passed on January 7. 

Mr. Moot—The officials of that association stated to 
me that they saw these cars in operation before that 
resolution was passed. They have stated that to me 
personally. 

Mr. Ross—The records show the resolution was passed 
about January 7, and they had never seen any of these 
cars at that time. True, they had seen one car equipped 
with a wooden stake, but that was in bad condition. Now. 
it seems to me that any letter from any member of that 
association is not competent. Why not bring the witness 
here and let us examine him? 

Chairman Knapp—Mr. Holden, I think that communica- 
tion should be received, although it comes from an asso- 
ciation represented by one or the other of these com- 
plainants. Then communications from other associations 
to the contrary, or resolutions, would also have to be 
admitted, would they not? 

Mr. Holden—No, 1 think not; 
statements and could be multiplied indefinitely, but this 
comes from one of the complainants in the case, signed 
by its secretary, and is offered as an admission by them; 
so that so far as this portion of this case is concerned it 
is nct now being prosecuted by them. They have 
abandoned it. That is a legitimate argument that they 
did not want a permanent stake from the experience they 
have had with it. 

Mr. Stone—As I understand it, this is a letter written 
by a firm themselves, a member of one of the complainant 
associations? 

Mr. Holden—No; 
selves. 

Mr. Stone—What is the purport of the letter? 

Mr. Holden—That they do not like the Harvey stake 
and do not want any more of it. 

Mr. Ross—Will you let me see the letter? 

Mr. Holden—This is it. 


Unofficial Expressions of a Secretary. 


Mr. Stone—Have not the railroads pretty well estab- 
lished their own conviction that they do not like the 
Harvey stake? What has that to do with this? We are 
not seeking here an order that they shall adopt that stake 
and put it on their cars at all. The mere fact which 
may be communicated, and has been communicated over 
and over again, that they are not satisfied with the sim- 
plest appliances—why go into the details? We are not 
going to controvert their testimony with reference to the 
merits of the stake. 

Chairman Knapp—It would not be reasoned for that 
purpose, but as bearing upon the general question of the 
feasibility of using a permanent stake— 

Mr. Stone—That is all true and they 
stated— 

Chairman Knapp—And in the way this case has been 
presented that would seem to be within the issue. 

Mr. Stone—Every one of their witnesses has stated that 
they have not experimented with any other stake and all 
admit that a stake is a possibility, and I do not see how 
they want any more on that or why you want any more. 
It establishes the fact that there are defects in this par- 
ticular stake. We cannot adopt a stake if the railroad 
companies will not adopt a stake, and if they don’t want 
this one let them adopt another. 

Chairman Knapp—We are inclined to receive that com- 
munication. 

Mr. Holden—It is addressed to 'Mr. Marshall H. 
Cooledge, dated at Minneapolis, and his name is also on 
the letterhead, as a member of the standing committee: 

“I am enclosing herewith photographs of the Harvey 
stake on a top loaded double car of poles brought from 
Daggett,. Mich.,,.and unloaded in the yard of Raber «& 
Watson, Chicago. The stake has carried the load all 
right, but the difficulty arises in unloading the cars, as 
the poles had settled in transit, bulging and bending some 
of the stakes so that it was impossible to lay them down 


in regard to that, your 





those would be self-serving 


it is one of the complainants them- 


have repeatedly 


flat with the sides of the car as designed until they were 
hammered out straight. The illustrations show how it 
was necessary to take the strain off the stakes before the 
load could be unloaded. An 8x8-15-foot beam was hauled 
up _by block and tackle on the opposite side of the car 
and banded close to the sill of the car. This took off the 
pressure so that the stakes could be laid down, when the 
bent ones were finally hammered out. into shape. 

-,, it is the opinion of our Mr. Clark and Mr. Raber that 
the Harvey stake as now furnished is not adaptable for 
flat cars. AY NELSON, Secretary.’ 

Mr. Ross—I want to call your honor’s attention to the 
fact that that does not represent any official action of 
that association. 

Chairman Knapp—We realize that; 
Ross, that this general committee, including the lumber- 
men who are members of it, selected this Harvey stake 
as apparently the one most likely to meet the require- 
ments for the purposes of a practical test. My notion in 
admitting this communication is not as bearing on the 
Harvey stake, but the broader question of the practica- 
bility of a permanent stake at all. 

Mr. Ross—I also want to call your horor’s attention to 
the fact that the shipments of poles on these cars are of 
very small consequence as compared with the lumber. 

Direct testimony of witnesses was resumed at this 
point. Mr. Dillard introduced P. H. Cook, of Ogden, Utah, 
traveling freight agent of the Oregon Short Line, 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company, Southern 
and Union Pacific roads, who deposed that the Oregon 
Short Line originated but little lumber but that the 
Oregon Railroad & Navigation Company originated 
considerable. 


Q. What percentage of lumber on 
Line is carried in box cars? A. 
percent in open cars, 

Q. On the Oregon Short Line have you investigated as 
to the cost of st: king cars? A. res, sir. 

Q. How recently? A. The first of this month. 

Q. What was the character of the investigation? A. 
I conferred with the foremen and owners of mills and by 
personal inspection and observation. 

Q. Went to the mills yourself? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. To what points did you first go? A. Boise, Idaho; 
I conferred with the foreman of the mill there who had 
direct charge of loading the lumber. I went through the 
different phases of loading the lumber, such as labor, the 
kind of lumber used, the number of stakes used and the 
time ete. He stated to me that he averaged the cost of 
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the 


loading lumber 
lumber, 4x4. 


at $2.25 per car, using common dimension 
My personal observation of that in watching 
the loading and stakes placed on the cars, the time con- 
sumed in placing those stakes, was that it cost $2.20, 
which verified the statement of the foreman of the mill. 

Vhat was the next point you visited? A. Spencer, 
Idaho. 


Q. State what you did there. 
observation there? A. Yes, sir. There are two mills lo- 
cated at Spencer and but one firm there—the Spencer 
Harwood Company—that controls the output of five mills. 
mills located from twelve to thirty-five miles from that 
point. The lumber is all taken in there and loaded on 
open cars. Their statement to me was that they used 
principally 2x4s with a 1x6-10 binder, and it cost $1.60 
for the stakes on those cars. They were loading a ear 
at that time and I saw that they used the number of 
binders stated and only eight pieces of 2x4s, eight pieces 
of 1x6-10, and they showed me that the actual valué a 
thousand was $1.56, including all costs. 

Q. Where did you make your next examination? A. 
I went to St. Anthony, Idaho, where the mills nearest 
Yellowstone Park are located—Fogg & Jacobs. They 
have two saw mills. The manager stated to me that he 
used ten pieces of 2x4s, 8 feet long; ten pieces 1x6, 10 
feet long, making a total of 103 feet. He stated that he 
considgred the actual cost of loading to be from $1.95 to 

4 

Q. Did you make any further examination? A. Not 
at that point. 

Q. Well, at any other point? A. At Ogden I found a 
car on our sidetracks there. I went over to the office 
and ascertained to whom the car was consigned, the 
Utah & Ogden Lumber Company, and found that car 
staked with two pieces 3x4-6; two pieces 3x4-4; eight 
pieces 3x4-6; twelve pieces 1x6-8. Figuring this out, I 
found a total of 112 feet. I went to the lumber com- 
pany’s office and asked regarding the staking of the car 
—whether or not any charge was made for the staking 
of the car—and was shown the invoice which showed a 
charge of 110 feet at a total of $1.65 for staking that 
ear. 


Did you make a similar 


. In making your calculations and in verifying the 
ealculations of the lumbermen whom you consulted, did 
you treat all of this lumber as merchandise? A, I 
treated it all as commercial lumber; yes, sir. 

Q. What does your personal observation show as to a 
portion of these stakes that were used being cull lumber? 
A. My personal observations were that they used cull 
lumber—defective lumber that I would not consider mer- 
chantable lumber. 

Charge Against Consignee for Stakes. 

Q. What is done in those mills as to a charge or with 
those dealers as to a charge being made against. the 
consignee for the stakes? A. I found that that is a cus- 
tom at the present time with a great many of the west- 
ern lumber shippers. I made a statement before that I 


inspected the invoice of one car for a charge of $1.65 for 
staking the car. I was informed by the Utah Lumber 
Company, of Salt Lake City, also by the Eccles Lumber 
Company, that they were charging for staking the cars, 
The Oregon Lumber Company, with headquarters in Og- 
den, also stated that it made a charge for the staking 
of these cars. 

Commissioner Cockrell—What 
stakes at destination? 

A. The Utah & Oregon Lumber Company, the Eccles 
Lumber Company, both of Ogden; the Utah & Oregon 
Lumber Company, of Salt Lake City, all informed me 
that they sold these stakes usually for 25 cents each; 
that they were 8 feet long and could be used for many 
purposes. 

Commissioner Cockrell 
the car? 

A. Always; yes. 

Mr. Dillard—Have you any 
regard to the Barber Lumber Company? 

A. I understand that they do so. 


Mr. Ross cross examined the witness: 


do they do with the 


The consignee takes them from 


information as to that with 


Q. When did you begin this investigation of yours? 
A. I began on the 38rd of this month. I was then in 
Ogden. 

Q. You went to Boise, Idaho, and saw one man there? 
A. Yes; that is all there is there. 

Q. Has he a mill there? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How much of a mill? A. A very large mill. I 
would not attempt to say what the capacity is. I know 
that, considering the short switching hauls, they loaded 
about 1,000 cars last year. 

Q. Was it that man that told you that about 70 per- 


cent of the lumber he shipped was in box cars? A. No, 


sir; I checked up the number of cars he had shipped dur- 
ing the year; also the number of cars shipped by the 
other firms I referred to. 

. You arrived at your general estimate from those 
three? A. Positively; yes, sir. 

Q. Have you any idea of how much lumber passes 


have no idea. 
Spencer ship? A. 
At St. Anthony 
eighty-three cars. 

shippers you discussed this 
only ones on the Oregon Short 


over the Oregon Short Line a year? A. 
Q. How much does the man at 
With the year ended June 30, 103 cars. 
the shipments for the year were 
Q. Those were the only 
question with? A. The 
Line. 

Q. Have you ever been in the lumber business? A. 
Yes, sir, but never loaded or equipped a car. 

Q. Did you take into consideration in estimating the 
cost of staking whether those stakes were graded ac- 
cording to M. C. B. rules? <A. I did not. I never 
considered the M. C. B. rules are being carried out. I 
have seen lots of lumber not staked according to the 
rules. We have inspectors there and I presume their 
duty is to see that the rules are used in loading lumber, 

Q. One man told you that he sold his stakes at 25 
cents? <A. Yes, sir-—no, there were three men. Two 
lived at Ogden and one at Salt Lake City. They were 
retailers. I received the information from two retailers 
that they sold their stakes and the information from one 
shipper positively that he charged for the stakes 

Cost of Loading and Furnishing a Car. 


Q. Did you read over the answer of the Oregon Short 


Line before you came down here in this complaint? A. 
believe I did; yes, sir. 

Q. In that answer the defendant admits that it re- 
quires to load and furnish a car out there $5 a car and 
that it is required of the complainant “to pay freight on 
such stakes or racks “hat is signed by your Mr. Will 
iams. He did not know what he was signing, did he? 
A. I presume he made that statement only on pre- 
sumption. 

Mr. Dillard—There are only three shippers on the Ore 
gon Short Line? A. Yes, sir. I visited all. 

Q. How much longer does it take to unload a box 
ear than a flat car A. Twice as long, in my observa- 
tion. 

A. A. Morse, special representative of the Oregon 
Railroad & Navigation Company, Oregon Short Line, 
Southern and Union Pacific roads, was questioned by 


defendants’ counsel. He was asked upon points similar 
to those upon which the preceding witness was ques- 
tioned, the evident object being to show the greater use 
of box than flat cars by lumber shippers, cheapness of 


the cost of stakes, a commercial value to the stakes 
after use, and answered from the standpoint of the 
defendants, 

The defense called Charles S. Fay, general freight 


agent of the Morgan’s Louisiana & 
Steamship Company, who said hq had investigated as 
to the amount of lumber moving on flat and in box 
cars on his system and the cost of staking, and that 
70 pereent of the lumber moved in box cars and 30 
percent on open cars. 

Q. What investigation did you make to determine the 
cost of staking? A. I thought that was a simple matter 
to determine; first, to obtain the feet of lumber used, then 
cost of nails and labor, and the value of that lumber a 
thousand feet at each mill, and to that end I sent a cir 
cular letter to all the saw mills on our line to obtain 
their views on the subject, and the result of that investi 
gation was that the staking of lumber cars was. the only 
thing that the modern saw mill man was not doing econom 
ically. 

Q. What 


Texas Railway & 


do you find the cost to be? A. It varied 
from $2 minimum to $7.40 maximum. As to that latter, 
1 want to explain that the same man who gave that max 
imum had a minimum of, I think, $3.50. 

Q. Do you know how that maximum is arrived at? A. 
By the more expensive way of staking, using heavier lumber 
and more of it. 

Q. In making this estimate they take it on commercial 
lumber? A. I presume, because the prices varied from $6 
to $20 a thousand feet. 


Staking of Cypress Lumber. 


Q. What is the character of the timber in 
A. Pine and cypress principally. 
dominates on our line. 

Q. You stated a moment ago that this staking was not 
done as economically as it might be done. I wish you 
would kindly state to the commission, making it clear and 
distinct, as to the character of the cypress lumber, the two 
kinds. A. In his statements the prices charged for the 
cypress stakes by the millman varied in price from $15 
to $20 a thousand feet, the $20 predominating, some of the 
stakes at $17.50, and this cypress timber as a rule, or part 
of it, is what is known to the trade as “pecky.” The 
timber has the appearance of being wormy. Its qualities 
as to strength and lasting are not affected by this condi- 
tion at all. It will last almost indefinitel It is really the 
heart of the timber; but on account of the rough condition 
of it, which can not be corrected because these defects go 
through the wood, there is little use for it except in a rough 
way. I have repeatedly had applications from the saw mill 
men to make special rates on this quality of cypress because 
they said it was worth so much less money, putting the 
value on it from $8 to $10 a thousand. As a matter of 
fact, that is used almost universally for staking and {it is 
just as good for that purpose as any other lumber that 
could be put on the cars and would be accepted by the Mas- 
ter Car Builders’ rules or most mechanics. ‘The principal 
estimate I got from the lumbermen, including their methods 
of staking, would average about 168 feet of lumber to the 
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car, but I got an estimate from our master mechanic as to 
what would be a standard for staking these cars. For a 36- 
foot car he figared on twelve stakes 4x4-8; and if these 
figures are not correct I wish some of you lumbermen 
would correct me as to the number of feet; but I under- 
stand the measurement of those twelve stakes 4x4-8 would 
be 128 feet. ‘Ten binders 1x3-10 would be 15 feet, a total of 
143 feet of lumber, which, admitting that = used the 
best quality of this pecky lumber, which, at a high valua- 
tion, would not be over $10 a thousand feet, would be $1.43 
for the lumber. It would not take more than 5 cents 
worth of nails at the outside, and labor in that section is 
about $2 a day for a laboring man for ten hours, and if 
a laborer could not stake one car an hour he would not be 
fit for the job. That makes the total cost, $1.68. 


Mr. Ross cross examined Mr. Fay: 


Q. That $1.68 used is your figure provided the lumber 
used is the cheapest class of lumber found in your terri- 
tory? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Is that $8 or $10 lumber found in all sections of 
your territory, or just at a few of the mills? A. Prac- 
tically all of them, 

Q. Is it not a fact that the peck interferes with the 
strength? A. No, sir; it is not a fact. 

Q. How do you know that? A. I understand you mean 
it is so for stakes. If it didn’t have sufficient strength we 
believe our mechanical men would not allow their use. 

Q. You say 4x4-8—that is not a standard size stake? A. 
That is what our mechanical department accepts. If the 
lumberman uses anything more it is his own lookout; he 
does not have to do it. 

Permanent Stake Equipment. 

Q. Your roads have not equipped any of the cars with 
permanent stakes? A. Yes; they have. My impression 
is that they equipped with the Harvey stakes and five cars 
with the Toomey stakes. I have seen the cars in operation. 
The cars have been equipped for only two or three months. 
The movement of these cars has been practically nil since 
they were equipped. 

Q. Why is that? A. I don’t know. It was bad manage- 
ment—I mean bad management that they are not moved 
oftener. 

. They are still in operation? A. Probably I should 
not say bad management but press of business. 

Q. They are still in operation? <A. Yes, sir. 

. Is it not a fact that on your lines a great deal of 
lumber is moved to shipside? A. Large quantities. 

. A great many of the cars which you have in use 
there are shunted back and forth to steamships? <A. Yes, 
sir. 


The witness described the loading of lumber from 
floats at shipside. 


Q.. Is it not a fact that most of the lumber moving to 
shipside is carried in flat cars? A. Yes, sir; practically 
all of it. In fact, we insist that it be carried that way, 
if possible, or make a charge for it on account of the 
greater expense in unloading it if not on flat cars. 

Q. When you stated that 70 percent of your lumber 
moved in box and 30 percent in flat cars, did you mean on 
the Morgan line? A. Yes, sir. I got those figures by tak- 
ing several of the mills in the cypress district and in the 
pine and actually turning over the waybills for a given 
veriod. It involved a large number of cars and I took a 
tailway Equipment Guide and es@imated the kind of cars. 
Of course, we include gondolas as flats, as between closed 
and flat cars. 

Chairman Knapp—To what destinations other than tide- 
water does any of the lumber originating on your lines 
mainly move? 

A. It moves all over the United States from California to 
Canada. 

Chairman Knapp—Can you say,approximately how much 
goes to tidewater ? 

. A large percentage of the cypress goes. It is used 
in this territory almost exclusively for the manufacture 
of sash, doors and blinds and inside finish. 

Chairman Knapp—That which goes to tidewater goes on 
open cars and I infer that most of that moving all-rail to 
destination goes on box cars? 

A very large part of it. 

Mr. Ross—Some one has kindly sent me the Daily State, 
of October 10, published in your territory, and I want to ask 
you a question arising in this connection. It states edi- 
torlally : 

“Anticipating that this year’s sugar crop may reach 350.- 
000 tons, Louisiana railroads are making provision in ad- 
vance for handling the crop promptly between plantation 
and refinery. The Morgan's Louisiana & Texas railroad 
line will be obliged to set aside for this traffic 1,500 flat 
cars a fitted with racks to handle the cane.” 

" s that a fact? A. Is what part of it a fact? 

Q. Is it a fact that you are obliged to do that? A. 
It is not a fact that we shall be obliged to put 1,500 cars 
into the service. To be exact, we will put 1,300 cars into 
the service, and the planters put the rack on. We pay $6 
a car and the estimated cost of a rack is $30. 

Q. You pay $6 a car for the use of that rack during 
the season? A. Yes, sir. 

. And you keep those cars in that service, absolutely 
in that service, until the crops move? A. Yes, sir. 

. And the racks are then removed and set aside and 
used again? <A. Over and over again. 

Q. Year after year? A. Yes. 

Cost of Handling Lumber. 

Mr. Dillard—This lumber that moves in box cars, do you 
not charge more for the lumber loaded in box cars than 
you do on the flats—more for the box car if it is to be 
rehandled at the ship? . 

A. If it is to be rehandled we charge $5 for the extra 
cost of unloading it. 

Q. You said $24 of the cost of this rack is borne by 
the planters? “— 9 

Q. And $6 by you? A. Yes. 

Q. That was by a matter of agreement? A. Yes. 

. It is a fact, is it not, that the railway commission 
of Louisiana made an order that you should rack your cars 
in a certain way, that you carried the case before the 
courts of Louisiana and they held that the commission had 
no right to do anything of that kind? A. Yes. 

Mr. Ross—You pay $6 every time those racks are put 
on, don’t you, each year? 

. Yes: but these cars, you understand, can not be 
racked with sugar cane, like lumber cars. Lumber can 
be racked with the lumber, but sugar is something that 
the planter produces. 


D. G. Beard, general freight agent of the New Or- 
leans & Texas railroad, testified for the defense that 
approximately 70 percent of the lumber moved on his 
road was handled in box cars and 30 percent on flats. 
He produced a sworn statement from the Kirby Lumber 
Company of which the following are items, showing the 
expense of labor, stakes and nails for four cars: 

$2.34; $2.87; $2.19 ; $1.96. 

Two cars of twelve pieces of standards of 3x4-8, another 
of twelve standards of different lengths. 
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Similar items for other cars were shown by the wit- 
ness from ‘the Kirby company’s report. He stated that 
they were based on commercial lumber and were se- 
cured from the managers of the company’s mills. He 
did not know as to mills using cull lumber but that on 
which his statement was based was represented to him 
as having been Nos. 1 and 2 common. 

Commissioner Cockrell—Do the mills charge that to the 
consignee ? Z 

No, sir, but the consignee takes the stakes. 
Photographs in Evidence. 

Mr. Ross asked in cross examination: 

Ds Is that a photograph of one of your cars? A. Yes, 
Q. Have you ever seen any of those? A. 
know nothing about them. 

G. L. Palmer, of the traffic department of the North- 
ern Pacific Railway Company, testified for the defense 
that he had had considerable experience with the lum- 
ber and timber business and was one year in the mill 
business, manufacturing lumber, and worked in all ¢a- 
pacities in the mill. Last summer he went over ‘‘all the 
line in Washington and Idaho’’ and ‘‘examined every 
ear of lumber he could find’’ and photographed the cars 
at ‘‘nearly all the stations on the line.”’ The cost 
of staking he found to be from 89 cents to $4.75 a car, 
including nails and all fastenings. He examined, all 
told, 137 cars, and found the average cost of staking to 
be $2.65 with lumber at $10 a thousand. The stakes 
used were 25 percent cull, merchantable lumber. Out of 
138 cars examined by him 25 percent of the stakes were 
examined. They were found to be cull lumber—wormy 
and stained and with other defects. He visited twenty- 
five or thirty mills on the Northern Pacific and found 
that stakes were generally disposed of by burning. He 
saw no evidences of marketing any stake lumber that 
had been worm eaten or had bad knots, but some classes 
of that inferior lumber were put into lath and marketed 
aud some marketed as firewood. Few of the mills 
worked over cull stuff into lath—not over half of them. 
Witness deposed readily about the extraordinary amount 
of cull stuff that is put into the burners and burning 
viles. 

, Mr. Holden offered the witness a photograph of a 
burning pile of refuse lumber, to which Mr. Ross ob- 
jected. 


No, sir; I 


Mr. Holden—This is the most important evidence that 
could be produced on the question of the value of material 
going into car stakes. If lumbermen are generally burning 
that stuff up they certainly would not have a right to ask 
$4 or $5 allowance when it is put into car stakes. 

Mr. Andrews—There has been a great cry about the 
waste and claims upon the railroads for it. This evidence 
shows that someone else is guilty of the economical waste 
of lumber. 

A Controversial Point. 

Mr. Stone--Suppose it is true that they can afford to 
burn merchantable timber today; does not everybody know 
that they could not four or five years from now? Because 
you happen to find a place where they burn timber that 
could be sold elsewhere that does not affect the great 
question before this commission. 

Chairman Knapp ruled that the question had an ac- 
tual bearing upon the cost of stake material. 


Mr. Stone—That simply goes to establish the fact that 
you may use poor material in staking cars and that in some 
places they do not use merchantable timber to stake cars. 
While that may be true in isolated places yet it is not an 
element really in the case to establish the cost of stakes. 

Chairman Knapp—It has been assumed to be by the com- 
plainants from the beginning, because they have given a 
large amount of testimony in former hearings as to the 
cost of equipping cars. 

Mr. Stone—Yes; but we do not undertake to show that 
at some places they are burning timber which on other roads 
might be permitted to be used as stakes. 

Mr. Holden—This fire shown in your exhibit, you under- 
stand that burns continuously ? 

The Witness—The year round; yes, sir. 

Mr. Holden submitted another photograph of a fire 
burning at the plant of the Doty Lumber Company, 
Doty, Wash., consuming ‘‘ material that could make tar 
stakes to a considerable extent.’’ Also a photograph of 
a burner in action at the plant of the Mutual Lumber 
Company, Bucoda, Wash.; also photographs of convey- 
ors taking refuse to burners. 

The witness testified that he visited a mill at Winlock, 
Wash., and met J. A. Veness. He saw open cars being 
loaded there with timbers. Three men started loading 
a car at 7 o’clock in the morning and finished at 11. 
Two men then started loading a box car and one man 
started to put the stakes in place. He placed the ten 
stakes and secured the wires at the top in just thirty 
minutes, ‘‘working leisurely.’’ He was getting $2.25 
a day. He could have staked two cars in that time, 
nearly, ‘‘if he had been working for me.’’?’ The man 
had to travel perhaps thirty or forty feet to the pile of 
stakes. Witness had talked with Mr. Veness about the 
cost of staking and quoted him as saying that the allow- 
ance made of 500 pounds a car would fully pay for the 
eost of staking his cars. Witness had visited other 
plants and gave particulars of the burning of material 
adaptable for use as stakes, the light cost of staking 
ete., and was not notably shaken by cross examination. 

The defense next put upon the stand George L. Ray- 
mond, traveling freight agent of the Northern Pacific 
Railway Company, who had made it his business to in- 
vestigate questions relative to staking. His testimony 
was much like that of the preceding witness and closed 
the forenoon session of the hearing. 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON’S PROCEEDINGS. 


The defense called to the stand on Saturday afternoon 
J. von Baumbach, inspector of loading for the Great 
Northern Railway Company, who was examined in re- 
gard to staking cars at mills along that line. His in- 
structions had been to look after the loading of cars, 
uscertain from where the material used was gotten and 
what the mills considered the material worth. Eliminat- 


ing repetitions of former witnesses the following are ex- 
amples of his testimony: 


Mr. Holden—You were at times sent out the present 
year, last summer, to make a special line of investigation 
on the Great Northern line as to the practice of millmen 
in staking cars and to ascertain the cost of it, and matters 
of that kind, were you not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you begin work? A. August 17. 

. What were your instructions? (Witness repeated in 
effect the instructions quoted above.) 

Q. What did you do in carrying out these instructions? 
A. I first called on the millmen, each one of them per- 
sonally. I would then go down on the loading tracks and 
inspect their loading and look around every mill to find 
whether they had stakes or whether they did not have 
stakes, and what quality of stakes they used. 

. About how many mills did you call upon? A. Some- 
thing over fifty mills. 

. Over what portion of the Great Northern did this 
line of investigation extend? A. On the main line of the 
Great Northern east from Seattle to Skyhomish and on the 
coast line from Seattle north to Vancouver, B. C., including 
the Skagit branch and the numerous blind sidings and 
small branches which we have. 

Q. Did you practically cover all the coast lines of the 
Great Northern company from which lumber shipments orig- 
inate? A. On the Cascade division, -yes, sir. 


Material Used for Stakes. 

Witness found fully 75 percent of the mills visited 
using sap material and cull stuff for stakes. Sap mate- 
rial in that country is generally burned or sold at $20 a 
car for fuel. Shippers used flat cars by preference, as 
easier to load and cheaper and easier to unload. Wit- 
ness deposed as to the small cost of scaking cars and 
said that few lumbermen took into consideration the cost 
of material for staking. 

The character of his answers under cross examination 
is shown by the following: 


Mr. Ross—You do not permit a defective piece of wood 
to be used as a stake, do you? A. Well, a defective piece 
of wood may be defective and still make a good car stake. 
A stake may be full of knots and still have knots to make 
that stake a cull stake. The cull stakes are full of knots 
and the knots are not sound. 

. In your investigations did you find any stakes that 
were filled with knots? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did you follow that equipment to see if it was car- 
ried safely, or was rejected? A. I did not follow it, but 
I don't know of any cars being rejected for that reason. 
Most of the cars I inspected were staked with sap ma- 
terial. I believe that cars should be safely staked, and 
that requires a pretty fair piece of lumber. A great 
deal of lumber is shipped over our road. -I think about 18 
percent of the Cascade division goes on open cars—that is 
merely an estimation of my own. I could not say if the 
estimation is correct. 

Q. Most of the lumber at the mills you visited was 
shipped in the rough? <A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was much of it sawed and planed? A. Several mills 
manufacture dressed lumber, shipping in box cars. 

Q. They prefer to ship that in box cars? A. 


Shipment of Timbers. 


Q. They prefer to ship timbers on open cars? A. Yes, 
sir, because it is more difficult to load in box cars, and they 
told me that. At some of the places I was told that it 
costs $2.25 to stake the cars. Their prices range from $1 
to $3.86 for staking a car ready to move, including labor. 
That was figured at $17 a thousand for material. The flat 
ears were loaded more to big timbers than the box cars; it 
takes a longer time to get the box cars loaded. Some tim- 
ber can not be gotten into a box car but much of it can. 
At the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company's plant I was told 
that the company thought that if it sent its waste on to 
the markets such as is used for stakes, it would break 
the market. 


Yes, sir. 


Which led to objections and a lively tilt between 
counsel. 


Cross examined further: , 
Q. Can you give me any idea of how long the Cascade 
division is? A. No; I can not. I can tell you where the 


Cascade division extends from, but the number of miles I 
can not. 

. You say 18 percent; where do you get those figures? 
A. Those are figures compiled in the office from the number 
of cars that are sent out. I do not mean to say that that 
is 18 percent of the division. That is merely an estimate 
of my own. 

Q. Where do you get your estimate from? A. From the 
number of cars that have been handled on the division. 

Q. How did you determine whether it was a flat or a 
box car that was loaded with lumber? A. The records 
in the office will show whether it is a flat or a box car. 

Q. Did you look at those records? A. I have inspected 
the records. 

Q. You have looked at them? A. Yes. 

Q. For from what period did you examine those records? 
A. For what length of time do you mean? 

. Yes; how long a period did that record cover? A. It 
covered the year 1906. ‘ 

Q. Did you look at all the waybills and such things as 
were necessary to show you whether or not the car was a 
flat or a box car? A. Why, I did not get close into that, 
i it is something that does not come within my juris- 

ction. 


. Then you can not say with any degree of confidence 
that your estimate of 18 percent is correct? I can not, 
because there are others here that can make that statement 
——that can make a positive statement on that score. 

Q. Then the wisest way to answer a question of that 
kind is to say that you do not know. Now, most of the 
lumber at the mills which you visited was shipped in the 
rough, was it not? A. Yes. 

Mr. Moot examined Frank N. Sanborn for the de- 
fense. This witness has been in the employ of the Bos- 
ton & Maine railroad twenty-seven years. He made 
a personal examination of loading and staking conditions 
on that system and his testimony was to the effect that 
staking was inexpensive, that permanent stakes were 
impracticable, with the other corroboratory features al- 
ready familiar through the testimony of former wit- 
nesses for the railroad companies. 

B. K. Deane, for the defense, testified for the line of 
the New York Central Lines to the same effect as the 
depositions of the preceding witness. H2 became badly 
mixed and somewhat contradictory upon being cross 
examined by Mr. Ross and offered some extraordinary 
figures as to sizes of stakes in Michigan, destinations of 
shipments, lengths of haul ete. He was followed by 
Stafford Card, special agent of the Boston & Maine, 
who testified along similar lines and with. whose testi- 
mony the hearing for the day was concluded. 

[Testimony given on Monday morning, October 21, 
will introduce the installment of this report to be pub- 
lished in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 16,— 
EpITOoR. | 
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In connection with its exhibit at the Jamestown Ter- 
centennial Exposition, a reproduction of a photograph 
of which accompanies this article, the North Carolina 
Pine Association has sent broadeast invitations to in- ° 
spect this exhibit. The association also has published 
and distributed in quantities a handsomely printed and 
bound pamphlet descriptive of the exhibit, which, within 
comprehensive space, exploits the merits of North Caro- 
lina pine as a finishing wood. 

An introductory paragraph touches briefly upon the 
history of the utilization of North Carolina pine, fol- 
lowed by descriptive matter relative to the distinctions 

: I 
between the various pines in commercial use. The 
pamphlet notes the scarcity of various hardwoods as a 
reason for experiments by architects with North Caro- 
lina pine for fine interior finish, in connection with 
which it says: 

Until recently, all interior finish, whether pine or hard- 
wood, was painted or given a “natural” finish (shellac or 
varnish), without the use ef stain. Architects and builders, 
weary of this monotony of “natural” finish, turned for relief 
to the “Flemish,”’ “weathered” and other stain effects. The 
staining of North Carolina pine is therefore no more of a 
sham than is the staining of the more expensive hardwoods—if 
“weathered oak,’ why not ‘weathered pine’ ?—and its pur- 
pose is not to imitate some other wood but to bring out 
more effectually its own distinctive beauty. 

Reference is made to the now famous cottage, first ex- 
hibited at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition and which 
has traveled since 1904 to and been exhibited in various 
commercial centers—‘‘and yet it is still sound and in- 
tact, with tight joints, straight moldings and true lines’’ 
—this being quoted as applicable also to North Carolina 


pine. The following claim is also advanced: 
Nothing could be ‘simpler than the staining of North 


Carolina pine and any amateur can get the same_ beautiful 


effects shown by the North Carolina Vine Association ex- 
hibit. When stained and finished with the varnish the 
same bruise or scratch that will mar pine will deface any 


hardwood and from the very fact that the body of the wood 
is softer the dent, scratch or bruise will show less on pine 
and be more easily temoved. 

The pamphlet concludes’ with ‘‘ Specifications for Stain- 
ing North Carolina Pine’’ in language that may well be 
understood .by the novice. The exhibit is one of beauty 
and forcibly brings to notice the well sustained claims of 
the manufacturers of North Carolina pine for its ap- 
plicability as a finishing wood. 
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DUBIOUS AND UNCONVENTIONAL METHODS OF OLEAGINOUS OHIO MERCHANTS. 


Lumbermen who have had business transactions with 
the Reliance Oil & Grease Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
are not, as a rule, inclined to join in a pean of praise 
to express the admiration they feel for the methods the 
grease company pursues. Several concerns having sold 
lumber to the grease company have been so unkind and 


unthoughtful. as to criticise the tactics of its man- 
ager, J. M. Bachert. The assertion is made that Mr. 


Bachert is too subtle readily to be understood by ordi- 
nary business intelligence and sagacity. It is asserted 
in some quarters, possibly by the shortsighted and en- 
vious, that it would he in the line of safety to have each 
order placed by the Reliance Oil & Grease Company, 
whether for the latest creation in millinery or for a 
earload of mill scoots, closely scrutinized by an at- 
torney and if possible passed upon by the court of last 
resort in order that no doubt as to the intentions of the 
buyer may exist. 

Mr. Bachert, manager of the Reliance Oil & Grease 
Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, understands himself and 
his methods perfectly. He has been doing business for 
many years, but not in many ways. He found that the 
methods first adopted yielded good returns and has stuck 
closer to them than a hungry bum to a free lunch counter. 

This resurrection of Mr. Bachert and his inimitable 





methods is superinduced by the ‘receipt of a communica 
tion from a reader in Wisconsin, inclosing copies of two 
letters, one addressed to Whittet Bros. and the other 
to J. B. Whittet & Son, of Edgerton, Wis. The letters 
are exactly the same with the exception of the difference 
in the names of the concerns to which they were ad 
dressed, and read: 

CLEVELAND, Ono, Sept. 30.—-Vlease mail us your whole 
sale price list of lumber with best discounts, delivered here. 
Cordially yours, 

RELIANCE OIL: & GREASE 
By the Manager, J. 


COMPANY, 
B. Bachert 

About a year ago Mr. Bachert wrote a lumber manu 
facturing concern in Pennsylvania practically the same 
letter. This inquiry brought forth a quotation on a 
certain kind of stock, and an order was placed immedi 
ately, worded as follows: 

Yours dated yesterday received and after giving the matter 
consideration we have decided to place our order with you 
for a sample car of the 2x4, 16-foot No. 1 norway D1ISI1E. 
Make the shipment at the earliest possible time and if all 
proves satisfactory we will no doubt arrange to do consid- 
erably more business with you. Advise us when you can 
ship. 

The letter contained another paragraph couched in 
such language as to cause the recipient in many cases 
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SUGGESTIVE OF UNCONVENTIONAL METHODS OF SOME OHIO HOUSES IN BUSINESS. 


to overlook its real import. 
dueed herewith: 


This paragraph is repr 


In this connection 
lubricating oils. Our 
and strictly uniform 


we wish to solicit your orders for ou: 
line is full variety, quality the best 
Would like very much to have a trial! 


order, believing that when you have our goods in use you 
will find it to your advantage to continue with them regu 
larly. For your orders we now are offering a special induc: 


ment and we are placing our order above on condition that 
it be an exchange account for our line of lubricating oils at 
our regular quotations and grade per samples we furnish on 
request. Would ship ,you our lubricating oils at any time 
and in any quantity desired, giving same our best attention 
loping this may lead to a satisfactory business between u 
and that you also may be prepared to ship our order 
above. 

The lumber manufacturer receipt of this letter 
made very courteous reply, stating that it was not a 
user of lubricating oils but would recommend the R« 
liance Oil & Grease Company’s products to the mills in 
which it was interested. As soon as the order was a 
cepted the Reliance Oil & Grease Cempany gave this 
confirmation: 


on 


, > t 

Yours of August 24 at hand. As regards our order of Au 
gust 23 we will confirm this on terms we specified and would 
be glad to have you ship. 

Following this came a‘ kick on the sizes of the stock 
which the shipper insisted were standard. 


When the time came to make settlement for the lun 
ber the shipper received a letter containing this stat 


ment: ‘*As you will recall, the payment is to be made 
in trade according to our order of August 23, of which 


we inclose a copy.’’ This concise statement evoked th: 
following response: ‘‘We are absolutely astonished t 
read your letter of the 22d inst. The writer has bee 
in business for himself for the last fifteen or twent 
years and this is one of the most glaring examples 0! 
crooked trickery and technicality which we have gone 1 
against in all our experience.’’ 


Mr. Bachert arose on his hind feet and indignant! 
repudiated the slighting reference to his methods. He 
said: ‘* Your letter is an unealled for and unjustifiab!: 
insult which we do not intend to pass over lightly.’’ 

So far as the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is aware t! 
transaction of which a few particulars have been giv: 
never has been closed. It is now pending in the court 
The receipt of the two letters is evidence sufficient 
show that Mr. Bachert again has invaded the lumb: 
trade and readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN doul 
less will be interested in ascertaining on what ter 
they can secure a part of this desirable business. | 
any lumber manufacturer or dealer desires to exchan 
his products for oil or grease and is willing to allo 
the buyer to place his own price on the commodity giv: 
in exchange all that is necessary to do is to write 
the Reliance Oil & Grease Company, of Cleveland, Ohi 
If he desires to convert his stock into cash he can do s° 
with the assistance of Mr. Bachert, of the Reliance 0:! 
& Grease Company, by trading in lumber for oil an‘ 
selling the oil. Whether or not a majority of lun 
bermen are in a position to sell oil for cash mor 
readily than they are to sell lumber in the same wi) 
is a matter which the individual must decide for hi! 
self—the forewarned and intelligent doubtless will. 
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IMPORTANT DEVELOPMENTS IN LUMBERMEN’S RELATIONS WITH PUBLIC CARRIERS. 


Reconsignment Charges Invalid—Fighting Discrimination in Washington—Georgians and the Ocean Carriers—Reciprocal Demurrage in Texas. 


RAILROADS RESTRAINED FROM COLLECTING. 


The coal and lumber shippers of Nebraska on Octo- 
ber 31 secured an injunction from Judge W. H. 
Munger, of the United States district court at Omaha, 
by the terms of which the railroads are restrained 
from collecting the reconsignment charge of $5 until 
the merits of the suit brought have been determined 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The com- 
jlaint is based on the ground that the charge is arbi- 
irary, discriminatory and unjust in that no additional 
service is performed by the railroad companies save 
the very slight one of clerical labor. It is contended 
that the business of distributing coal, and to some 
extent lumber, in the west has been built up on the 
old practice which permitted the operators to recon- 
sign ears after having been put en route, and that 
to withdraw this privilege would work a great hard- 
ship upon the complainants and would seriously inter- 
fere with their prosperity. 

The suit is brought by the following concerns: Sun- 
derland Bros. Company, C. W. Hull Company, Coal 
Hill Coal Company, C. B. Havens & Co., A. B. Currie 
Company, F. P. Loomis & Co., E. B. Carrigan Company, 
\llen M. Stewart Company, Northwestern Washed 
Coal Company, C. N. Dietz Lumber Company, H. F. 
Cady Lumber Company, Bradford-Kennedy Lumber 
Company, 8S. A. Foster Lumber Company, P. D. Smith 
Lumber Company, Proudfit & Pelleys Lumber Com- 
pany, Nebraska Material Company, C. M. Kincaide 
Company and C, U. Carpenter; and is directed against: 
Chieago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway Company, 
Missouri Pacific Railway Company, Union Pacifie Rail- 
road Company, St. Joseph & Grand Island Railway Com- 
pany, Illinois Central Railroad Company, Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quiney Railway Company, Chicago & North- 
Western Railway Company, Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Railway Company. 

In the petition filed by Francis A. Brogan, of Omaha, 
attorney for complainants, it is stated that the railroad 
companies have been and are engaged in the business 
of transporting commodities originating on other roads 
destined for points along the defendant companies’ 
lines. It is pointed out that complainants as whole- 
salers keep on hand large stocks of lumber and coal 
for distribution among retail dealers, but that it is 
impossible to keep in store sufficient quantities to 
supply the fluetuating needs of consumers; that soft 
coal, particularly steam coal, can not be stored in 
sufficient quantities nor for a sufficient length of time 
to supply large consumers. For this reason it has been 
found necessary to keep in continual motion from vari- 
ous sources of supply large quantities of coal and the 
function of complainants has been to arrange for the 
distribution and sale of such stock to local dealers and 
large consumers. The coal is shipped to the wholesaler 
at some terminal or junction point and while it is 
en route arrangements are made for its sale and de- 
livery, the railroad company interested being furnished 
with instructions to reconsign the coal before or soon 
after it arrives at the terminal point. 

It is stated that this method has become more im- 
portant and necessary of late years because of the 
failure of the carriers to provide ample facilities for 
the prompt carrying forward and delivery of coal and 
lumber upon request of shippers. This failure to per- 
form the service of common carriers is alleged to be 
lue to lack of cars and motive power. 

It is held that the rates heretofore in effect have 
taken into account the established custom and that 
no further charge may lawfully be made. It is claimed 
that the rates on file with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show the charge on commodities carried 
'y one line exclusively or by two or more lines and 
hat heretofore the railroads have not received any 

dditional compensation whatsoever when the destina- 
ion of the shipment was changed. 

The rule as published by the Chicago, Rock Island 

Pacific railway, to which exception is made, is a 
art of the petition and provides that a charge of $5 

hall be made where a car is reeconsigned. It is said 
hat the other defendant railroad companies have simi- 
ar rules in effect. 

It is claimed that the enforcement of the rules would 
vork a radical and revolutionary change in the entire 
nethods of handling and distributing coal and result 
in uneven distribution, causing a shortage at times and 
it other times an oversupply; that if the charge is 
nade solely as compensation for service performed 
it is unjust and unreasonable. The petition states 
hat 95 percent of the reconsigning orders are made 
prior to the arrival of the shipment at first destina- 
ion; and in the event that they are not issued until 
ifter arrival no additional service is involved except a 
slight clerical labor which is fully compensated for 
by the rates now charged. It is claimed that the de- 
fendant railroad companies did not give due rotice of 
the change in the rules which, it is held, is of such 
character as to amount to a change in rates. 

The petition closes with this prayer: 


Wherefore your complainants pray that the said defend- 
ants and each of them may be required to promptly answer 
the —- herein and that after due hearing and investi- 
gation thereof an order may be made by the honorable 
commission, finding and adjudging unreasonable, unjust, 
excessive and discriminatory said proposed charge for the 
reconsignment of interstate shipments of coal, lumber, shin- 
gles, lime and cement and, also, any and every charge for 
the said service in excess of the legally established rate for 
the shipment itself; and that the proposed charge for the 
reconsignment ‘be adjudged illegal, null and void; and that 
this honorable commission, after due investigation, ascertain 


and declare that the rates charged for the said shipments 
cover and include all such clerical work as may be involved 
in receiving and carrying into effect the reconsignment 
orders. And that an order be issued requiring and com- 
manding the defendants and each of them to desist from such 
violation of the act of Congress entitled “An Act to Regu- 
late Commerce,” approved February 4, 1887, and all acts 
amendatory thereof, and supplemental thereto; and for such 
and further order as this honorable commission may deem 
necessary and proper in the premises. 

Chicago coal dealers have taken a great deal of in- 
terest in the suit brought by the lumbermen and coal- 
men of Nebraska. Not only has their action received 
the approval and moral support of the Chicago dealers 
but steps have been taken to assist the Nebraska men 
financially as well. The shippers of the country, as 
a body, are opposed to the imposition and collection 
of the reconsignment charge. 





A PARTICULAR INSTANCE OF DISCRIMINATION 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—Charles E. Patten, of the 
Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company, has undertaken to 
give battle to the transcontinental railroads in an effort 
to do away with the unjust discrimination in shipments 
practiced by the transportation corporations, which has 
resulted so disastrously to the lumber and shingle in- 
dustry during the last year. 

On Monday Judge Hanford, in the United States cir- 
cuit court at Seattle, will hear the complaint of the 
plaintiff Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company against the 
Northern Pacific railway wherein an order is sought to 
prevent the defendant from unloading three cars of lum- 
ber now awaiting shipment to the eastern markets and 
which are standing on the sidetracks of the plaintiff’s 
mill at McMurray. Also that the railroad company be 
compelled to issue to the complainant bills of lading 
for these shipments. 

For months action in court to stop discriminating 
practices against the lumbermen have been discussed, but 
one has waited on the other to take the cases up. 

According to the complaint now on file, on October 26 
the railroad company furnished the plaintiff with three 
empties, set in on the McMurray mills tracks, to be 
loaded. The cars were immediately filled with lumber 
for shipment to North Dakota and Minnesota points. 
The railroad was notified of their loading and bills of 
lading were asked for. The railroad refused to make 
out bills of lading, protesting that the cars were fur- 
nished only for local shipments, and continued to refuse 
the issuance of bills unless the cars should be sent to 
Seattle. To further show determination not to permit 
the cars to go forward to eastern destination the rail- 
road company notified the complainant that unless the 
cars were immediately unloaded of their contents a crew 
would be sent to the mill to take the material out. 

Immediately upon this notification Mr. Patten filed 
his complaint in the United States court. Judge Han- 
ford issued a temporary restraining order and set the 
matter for hearing for Monday, November 4, at which 
time the railroad company was to appear by counsel and 
argue why the injunction should not be made permanent 
both as to not unloading the cars and'to force the 
issuance of a bill of lading and the forwarding of the 
shipment east. 

The complaint alleges that the announced intentions of 
the railroad company, as recited in the complaint, show 
conclusively that the railroad company is discriminating 
in favor of Puget sound or local shipments and against 
eastern shipments. If this discrimination is allowed to 
continue, complaint recites, the Atlas Lumber & Shingle 
Company will be forced to go out of business because 
it can not ship its eastern orders. The loss in such an 
event will amount to about $100,000. 

The case is being watched with interest by all lum- 
bermen, as there are few against whom the transconti- 
nental lines have not discriminated in a serious manner 
for more than a year. 





GEORGIANS AGAINST OCEAN CARRIERS. 


SavANNAH, Ga., Nov. 6.—Lumbermen of this city are 
watching with interest the legal battle being waged in 
the Chatham county superior court between the Ocean 
Steamship Company, the Merchants’ & Miners’ 'I'rans- 
portation Company and the Central of Georgia railroad 
on the one hand and the~firm of lawyers selected to 
press the claims of the lumbermen on the other. Last 
week the case was partly argued two or three times but 
the Ocean Steamship Company requested that the case 
be carried over until this week that it might secure 
evidence from Boston to rebut the allegations made by 
the Savannah Locomotive Works & Supply Company, 
one of the latest companies to file injunction against 
the carriers for alleged discriminations in freights. 

Meanwhile the temporary restraining order issued by 
Judge George T. Cann remains in force. The steamship 
company demurs to thé restraining order on the ground 
that it is working a hardship on it. Cotton men of the 
port, while taking no legal action in the premises, com- 
plain that the injunction, if decided in favor of the 
lumbermen, will result in failure of the ocean carriers 
to care for all the cotton business offering from the 
port, thereby damaging the reputation of this city as a 
leading cotton port as well as causing financial losses 
to the traders. 

Action of the lumbermen in bringing injunction pro- 
ceedings against the ocean carriers has had a wholesome 
effect. The Ocean Steamship Company has added two 
vessels to the schedules to Boston and New York and 
the accumulations of recent months are being rapidly 
removed. 


RECIPROCAL DEMURRAGE RULES IN TEXAS. 

AusTIN, TEX., Nov. 4.—Reciprocal demurrage by rail- 
roads and shippers is soon to be put into effect in this 
state. The legislature at its last session passed a law 
authorizing the railroad commission to fix reciprocal 
demurrage rates and to establish rules and regulations 
to govern them. This was brought about after much 
agitation and a hard fight in support of the proposition, 
particularly by lumber manufacturers of the state. The 
lumbermen had the support of live stock men and other 
leading shipping interests. The railroad commission held 
a hearing recently for considering the different phases 
of the proposition, but final action was postponed at the 
request of the representatives of the shipping interests 
present in order thai they might confer with representa- 
tives of the railroads and arrive at a mutual under- 
standing as to what should constitute reciprocal demur- 
rage. 

This conference, just held, resulted in the adoption of 
a number of ear service rules to govern demurrage and 
the call for an average daily movement of freight by 
the railroads considerably in excess of what is being 
moved. The general managers of all the leading rail 
roads of the state were present at the conference, and 
the shipping interests represented included lumber, 
grain, coal, rice, live stock, cotton and others. 

Under the agreement reached by railroads and ship 
pers it is to be recommended to the railroad commission, 
without objection from the railroads and with the under 
standing that the railroads will not contest in the courts 
such rules if adopted, that the railroads shall have five 
days in which to meet orders of shippers for cars in 
lots not to exceed five and an additional day for each 
additional car, a penalty of 50 cents a day being 
attached in case of violation of this provision on the 
part of the railroads. The shippers are to pay the same 
demurrage as at present, $1 a day for all time over 
forty-eight hours for unloading cars after they are 
placed. ‘The proposed rules provide that carriers must 
pay 50 cents a day for failure to place cars for unload- 
ing after arrival at destination or for moving cars from 
point of origin beyond the free time limit of forty-eight 
hours. 

It is provided that the minimum daily movement of 
freight cars shall be twenty-five miles and the penalty 
for failure to observe this daily average movement shall 
be 50 cents a car a day. It is recommended that rail- 
roads be exempted from the penalties in case of accident 
or for other cause over which the roads have no control, 
and shippers are to be exempt from paying demurrage 
in ease of bad weather. 

The railroads agreed that the shipping interests of the 
state should be permitted to appoint a representative 
on the Texas Car. Service Association to look after 
matters directly affecting the shippers. It shall be the 
duty of this representative of the shippers to look after 
disagreements between shippers and railroads. 

While the proposed rules fall far short of being all 
that the shipping interests contended for shippers who 
participated in the conference think that the adoption 
of the demurrage charges agreed upon will result in 
prompter movement of cars and that they will prove 
satisfactory to shippers and railroads. 





GREAT VICTORY FOR LUMBERMEN. 


Tacoma, WASH., Nov. 4.—Local lumber manufac- 
turers are highly elated at the success of their suit in 
the United States court which resulted yesterday in the 
granting by Judges Hanford and Wolverton of the tem- 
porary injunction asked for by the Oregon and Wash- 
ington lumbermen restraining the railroads from putting 
the advance in freight rates into effect. 

Discussing the rate injunction suit Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the Pacific Coast Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association and general manager of the St. Paul & Ta- 
coma Lumber Company, said: 


It certainly marks a great victory for the lumbermen and 
I regard it as the greatest they ever won. It shows clearly 
the justice of the lumbermen’s claims and I have every 
confidence that we will win out finally. It is one of the 
greatest fights the lumbermen ever made and the greatest 
victory. For ourselves we shall now go right ahead as we 
have been, doing business on the basis of the old rates. I 
am sure the railroads will never be able to enforce the 
advanced rates, for we shall be able to convince others of 
the justice of our claim, just as we have convinced the 
federal court. The bond of $250,000 asked from the millmen 
will be furnished by the lumbermen themselves. 





DECISION IN EXPORTERS’ SUIT IN PROSPECT. 

New Or.LEANS, La., Nov. 5.—George H. Terriberry, 
attorney for the New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation in its suit against the railroads for illegal dis- 
crimination and unjust car service rules, which is pend- 
ing before the Interstate Commerce Commission, received 
a letter from Commissioner Lane last Saturday announe- 
ing that the commission will hold its hearing upon these 
charges in New Orleans. No date has been fixed and 
Mr. Terriberry has written the commission asking it 
to name the date if possible, or to approximate it at any 
rate, so that the case of the lumbermen may be fully 
prepared for presentation and prompt submission. The 
exporters are greatly pleased with the news, for they 
will not only be in better position to get their facts 
before the commission at a hearing in this city but will 
be saved a considerable expense; while it is also be- 
lieved that the conimissioners are impressed with the 
complaint and its justice, as shown by their willing 
ness to come here for the sitting. 
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LATEST NEWS OF LUMBER ASSOCIATIONS IN ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY. 


Hickory Interests Achieve Prominent Position Through Organization—Notable Events in Other Fields. 


COMING ASSOCIATION MEETINGS. 

November 14—Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

November 20—Semiannual Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, New Orleans, La. 

November 20—Handle manufacturers, to organize, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 

November 20—Indiana Manufacturers’ & Shippers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis, Ind. 

December 18-19—National Veneer & Panel Manufacturers’ 
Association, Chicago, Ll. 


January 15-16—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of the | 


State of Indiana, Indianapolis, Ind. 


January 22—National Lumber Exporters’ Association, New! 


Orleans, La. 

January 22-23—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Omaha, Neb. 

January 28-29—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

February 10-15—LIllinois Lumber Dealers’ Association and 
Illinois Masons’ Supply Association, Chicago. 





A GOOD RECORD FOR HICKORY. 


The National Hickory Association, with headquarters 
in Chicago, has just completed its first year and a 
half’s work, and so satisfactory have the results been 
that a number of new plans have been formed for 
future work. It is expected that the membership will 
be so enlarged as to include all consumers of hickory 
lumber throughout the country. The association was 
organized at Niagara Falls in July, 1906, by the repre- 
sentatives of a number ‘of firms using large quantities 
of hickory. At the original meeting it was shown 
that the supply of hickory throughout the United 
States was decreasing so rapidly that it was necessary 
to take some steps to economize in its use, and to 
preserve the supply as long as possible. The following 
officers were elected at this meeting: John W. Harrin, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, president; E. W. McCullough, Chi- 
cago, vice president; W. A. Snyder, Piqua, Ohio, treas- 
urer, and Fred A. Curtis, Chicago, secretary. During 
the last year and a half Mr. Curtis, the secretary, with 
the assistance of the other officers has done everything 
possible in building up a membership which now in- 
cludes practically all the vehicle manufacturers and 
other large users of hickory in this country. The 
membership fee is merely nominal, having been fixed 
at $10 a year. 

Previous to the organization of this association prac- 
tically nothing was known of the actual conditions that 
existed in connection with the hickory supply in Amer- 
ica. At that time the government had no reliable in- 
formation in regard to hickory, and had never collected 
any statistics. The first work of the association was, 
therefore, the compiling of statistics concerning the 
remaining supply of the wood, and securing informa- 
tion from the most reliable sources on this subject. 
The information gathered showed that the supply of 
hickory remaining was extremely limited and that the 
consumption was increasing constantly. At that time 
it was figured that the existing supply of hickory 
would not last more than fifteen or twenty years, at 
the present rate of consumption, and that the lpng 
time which was necessary to replace the supply and 
grow trees sufficient for commercial use would leave 
a long gap in which the users of the wood would have 
to replace it with some other material. Therefore, the 
carriage and wagon manufacturers decided that it 
would be advisable to codperate with the United 
States Forest Service, and to this end negotiations were 
opened with that service, with the result that the 
hickory question has been taken up vigorously and a 
commercial study of the wood has been begun under 
the direction of Raphael Zon, R. 8S. Kellogg, Mr. Hol- 
royd, Mr. Betts and others. The effort has been to 
. secure accurate facts and figures which will enable 
them to send out information as to the exact situ- 
ation of the hickory supply throughout the country. 
Exhaustive tests have been made of the strengthening 
of the various kinds of hickory and a study carried 
on of the length of time it takes for hickory to grow 
to commercial size under various conditions. Statis- 
tics have been gathered showing the amount used 
annually for export and for domestic purposes, and 
also the amount of standing timber remaining in the 
country. An effort is to be made during the coming 
year to extend the scope of this work and it is 

desired to secure the membership of all consumers of 
‘ hickory whether large or small. The Forest Service 
has agreed to extend its operations as far as the 
people interested in hickory indicate that they desire 
accurate information on this subject. 

The annual meeting of the association will be held 
within the next thirty or sixty days for the election of 
officers, and all users of hickory are invited to be 
present. These annual meetings are the only ones held 
by the association, the other work being to furnish 
the members and others interested with the results of 
the investigations carried on. During the last year 
the association has sent out circulars explaining exist- 
ing conditions regarding hickory and its use in the 
following lines: Carriages, spokes, wagons, wheels, 
rims, shafts and poles, single trees, neck yokes, gears, 
sucker rods and handles. All users of hickory who 
are not yet members of the association are invited to 
join before the next annual meeting-in order that the 
scope of the association can be widened and more 
active work carried on during the coming year. 


MICHIGAN HARDWOOD ASSOCIATION DOINGS. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Nov. 2.—The Michigan Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association, organized July 14, 1906, 
which includes in its membership practically all the man- 
ufacturers of hardwood lumber in Michigan, is just 
getting fairly down to business. Very little was done 
the first year of its existence owing to the fact that 
the work of the secretary was more than one man could 
do and take care of his regular work for his home com- 
pany, and at the annual meeting last July it was decided 
to engage the full services of a man who could devote 


all his time to the work. The committee in charge of 


selecting a secretary engaged J. C. Knox, for twenty 
years chief clerk in the Grand Rapids & Indiana railroad 
at Grand Rapids, a man thoroughly posted in the matter 
of freight tariffs. His ability in that line appealed 
more to the committee than would the ability of the 
most expert forester in the country, for any of them 
know the woods and the lumber business from A to Z, 
but few of them know much of the intricacies of freight 
tariffs. . 

Mr. Knox’s office is in Cadillac, where he can be in 
close touch with the president, Fred A. Diggins, of the 
Cummer-Diggins Company and the Murphy & Diggins 
Company. He has an office in the general office of the 
first named company. 

President—Fred A. Diggins, Cadillac. 

lirst vice president—C. A. Bigelow, Bay City. 

Second vice president—R. W. Smith, Manistee. 

Treasurer—}’. J. Cobbs, Cadillac. 

Secretary—J. C. Knox, Cadillac. 

Executive committee—W. W. Mitchell and Fred A. Dig- 
gins, Cadillac; William H. White, Boyne City. 

Directors—W. W. Mitchell, H. Ballou, E. Fitzgerald, I. J. 
Cobbs, Fred A. Diggins, Cadillac; William H. White, G. Von 
Platen, Boyne City; R. G. Peters, R. W. Smith, Manistee ; 
W. L. Martin, Cheboygan; D. H. Day, Glen Haven; H. A. 
Bachelor, Saginaw; R. J. Clark, Sault Ste. Marie; H. M. 
Loud, Au Sable; C. A. Bigelow, Bay City. 

The membership comprises the strong figures in the 
lumber business in Michigan today and is as follows: 
A. F. Anderson, Cadillac; F. Alberts & Son, Muskegon; 
Bachelor Timber Company, Saginaw; Charles Bogardus, 
Pellston; Boyne City Lumber Company, Boyne City; 
Butters Salt & Lumber Company, Ludington; Cadillac 
Handle Company, Cadillac; Case & Crotser, Kingsley; 
Charlevoix Lumber Company, Charlevoix; Churchill Lum- 
ber Company, Alpena; Cobbs & Mitchell, Incorporated, 
Cadillac; Cook, Curtis & Miller, Petoskey; estate of L. 
Cornwell, Saginaw; Cummer, Diggins & Co., Cadillac; 
Dalton Lumber Company, New Dalton; Danaher Hard 
wood Lumber Company, Dollarville; D. H. Day, Glen 
Haven; Earle Lumber Company, Simmons; East Jor- 
dan Lumber Company, East Jordan; Embury-Martin 
Lumber Company, Cheboygan; Engadine Lumber Com- 
pany, Engadine; Escanaba Lumber Company, Mason- 
ville; Foster-Porter Land & Lumber Company, McBain; 
F. W. Gilchrist, Alpena; Haak Lumber Company, Haak- 
wood; Hackley-Phelps-Bonnell Company, Grand Rapids; 
Harbor Springs Lumber Company, Harbor Springs; 
Hart Cedar & Lumber Company, Hart; Island Mill Lum- 
ber Company, Alpena; John A. Jamieson, St. Ignace; 
Johnson & Crowl, Harbor Springs; L. Jenson, Salling; 
Johannesburg Manufacturing Company, Johannesburg; 


* Kelley Lumber & Shingle Company, Traverse City; A. B. 


Klise Lumber Company, Sturgeon Bay; Kneeland-Bige- 
low Company, Bay City; Likens, Brown, Phelps Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids; Lobdell & Churchill Manufactur- 
ing Company, Onaway; H. M. Loud’s Sons Company, 
Au Sable; Thomas McBride Lumber Company, Grand 
Rapids; Macomber & Dale, Lake View; C. V. MeMillan 
Company, Ontonagon; Michaelson & Hanson Lumber 
Company, Lewiston; Mitchell Bros. Company, Cadillac; 
Murphy & Diggins, Cadillac; Northern Lumber Com- 
pany, Birch; North Shore Lumber Company, Thompson; 
The O. C. Lumber Company, Vulean; M. D. Olds & Co., 
Cheboygan; John KF. Ott Lumber Company, Traverse 
City; The Oval Wood Dish Company, Traverse City; 
Peninsula Bark & Lumber Company, Sault Ste. Marie; 
R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company, East Lake; Rich- 
ardson Lumber Company, Alpena; Salling, Hanson & 
Co., Grayling; Louis Sands Salt & Lumber Company, 
Manistee; The I. Stephenson Company, Wells; Stearns 
Salt & Lumber Company, Ludington; J. Sullivan, Cedar; 
Tindle & Jackson, Pellston; G. Von Platen, Boyne City ; 
Wagner & Gilmore, Marion; John S. Weidman, Weid- 
man; William H. White Company, Boyne City; Williams 
Bros. Company, Cadillac; Worcester Lumber Company, 
Chassell. 





TURPENTINE OPERATORS IN ANNUAL SESSION 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 2.—The Turpentine Oper- 
ators’ Association of Florida, Alabama and Georgia 
will meet in this city next Friday in annual session. The 
meeting promises to be one of the most important in 
the history of the association. Turpentine is lower than 
it has been for a long time, less than 50 cents a gallon. 
It has been low, about 55 cents, for several months, 
but the recent flurry in the money market doubtless 
caused the additional slump. 





SEMIANNUAL OF CYPRESS MAKERS. 

NeW ORLEANS, LaA., Nov. 5.—Arrangements for the 
semiannual of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ 
Association are rapidly being whipped into shape. The 
cypress folk will assemble here November 20 and will 
probably hold two business sessions on that day. That 
night, according to the plan tentatively agreed upon, 
the annual banquet will be held. On the following day, 
should present intentions be adhered to, the members 


will board a spetia] train on the Southern Pacific for a 
trip through the Louisiana cypress belt, stopping at a 
number of cypress mills en route and winding up at 
Morgan City, where they will be the guests of Frank B. 
Williams on a steamer trip down the Atchafalaya river 
through the deep water channel to Point au Fer. In- 
formal business sessions will be held as opportunity 
offers, ‘‘ going and coming.’’ The arrangements are in 
the hands of the following entertainment committee: 
John A. Bruce, chairman; EK. G. Westmoreland, W. E. 
Mount, Cassius M. Smith, John F. Irvine and J. A. 
Arringdale. The program will probably be completed 
and announced in a few days. 





RETAILERS’ CHANGE OF DATE. 

Secretary Bird Critchfield, of the Nebraska Lumber 
Dealers’ Association and the Nebraska Lumbermen’s 
Mutual Insurance Association, announces that by order 
of the board of directors of those organizations a change 
in date for their eighteenth annual convention has been 
made. The meeting will be held January 22 and 23 at 
Omaha, Neb., the convention headquarters to be in the 
Rome hotel. 





INDIANA RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS PLAN 

INDIANAPOLIS, INb., Nov. 6.—Plans are being com 
pleted for the annual meeting of the Indiana Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. It will be held at the 
Claypool hotel in this city January 15-16. 





HOO-HOO HARD TIMES SOCIAL. 
EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 1. Hoo-Hoo of this city are 
planning a hard times social. Snark Welbon has noti 
fied the brethren that the big event will oceur about 
November 9, and that crackers and cheese will be the 

diet. About twelve candidates will be initiated. 


—_—_w 


BIG DAY IN HOUSTON. 

Housvron, Tex., Nov. 5.—Great preparations have been 
made in this city for the Hoo-Hoo and lumberman’s 
day next Saturday, and there is no question but that 
the attendance of the trade will be large. In the morn- 
ing of that day, at 9 o’clock, lumber manufacturers 
will meet for the purpose of organizigg a lumber asso- 
ciation for manufacturers only, and the fact that Satur- 
dlay is the last and biggest day of the No-Tsu-Oh car- 
nival will undoubtedly be an added inducement for lum- 
bermen to attend. In the afternoon at the racing park 
the biggest racing event of the week will be run, the 
great Hoo-Hoo handicap, for a prize of $999.99, the 
entire purse having been subscribed by Houston mem 
bers of the order. The black cat will be rampant at the 
fair grounds, and the insignia of the order will decorate 
the judges’ stand. In the evening will be the coneate 
nation, and a large number of kittens will be added 
to the list, prominent among who are Col. Hamp Cook, 
whose recent entrance into the limelight of lumber 
trades journalism makes him eligible to Hoo-Hoo honors. 





eee 


FUNDS FOR PAYROLLS. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 31.—In my general travels 
throughout the operating ends of the hardwood produc 
tion there appears to be a fear as to the ability of the 
saw mill men to continue business, owing to the stringent 
rules adopted by the banks and mate effective by order 
of the clearing house committees. 

In every city the trust companies have demanded 
thirty to ninety days’ notice for the withdrawal of all 
funds; which does not affect commercial life very 
largely as the funds belong mostly to private individuals 
and are in small amounts. Every few years this plan 
has been put into effect because of the fear of a rush 
to withdraw funds, and the laws for the protection of 


* the trust companies are very effective, as by the time the 


notices of withdrawal expire a better feeling exists, 
confidence has been restored to the minds of the people 
and they again rest content to have their money draw 
ing interest in the banks. 

ILowever, in the larger cities, where cash is necessary 
for payrolls, satisfactory arrangements have been made 
for the convenience of employers and their employees 
are receiving their pay as regularly and promptly as be 
fore the financial flurry. 

It is not always the banks that give assistance to 
business coneerns, but available cash is at all times 
obtainable by those who have large payrolls to be met 


‘weekly. Firms that could not obtain cash from banks 


in certain sections for payroll purposes have resorted 
to the payment of their salary lists by check, which 
causes more clerical work but no other inconvenience, 
and no cessation of work. This assists operators largely 
in the promotion of their enterprises throughout the 
hardwood section. However, the smaller or weaker men 
financially, who have been depending upon the banks for 
loans and whose paper has been coming due during this 
financial crisis, have been caught badly and a great many 
of this class have been foreed to close their plants. | 
should say that of the small producers a large percentage 
will go out of business until they can obtain financial 
help, but the larger operators are able to secure funds, 
which will enable them to supply, their regular trade as 
heretofore and will ensure a continuation of consump- 
tion, the demands of which will be fully met. 
LEwIs DOSTER, 
Secretary Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of 
the United States. 
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DEMAND FOR ALL GRADES OF COAL SHOWS DECREASE. 


Demand for coal is slightly diminished this week. 
Western dealers had previously ordered so much coal, 
the deliveries of which were delayed, that they are 
unwilling to buy freely again, unless with the distinct 
understanding that shipments will be made promptly. 
The old business was placed at lower prices than 
present quotations and accordingly it will all be taken 
in, or as much of it as can be stored and handled, and 
dealers will get along with the fuel arriving on these 
old orders, whenever that can be done. For the better 
grade of western domestic coals $2, mines, seems to be 
the standard quotation for 4 or 6-inch lump, that level 
applying to southern Illinois, including Franklin, Wil- 
liamson and Saline counties, and also to Greene and 
Sullivan counties, Indiana. Northern Illinois coal is 
selling at an even higher level, up to $2.50, mines, 
while Springfield is quoted commonly on the basis of 
$1.75, mines, for lump. Washed products command the 


usual premiums. The supply is believed to be improv- 
ing, or at least to be less inadequate than a year ago. 
The various restrictions placed upon the car movement, 
as applied to the coal traflic this year, is bearing fruit 
in a steadier supply of empties at mines, however un- 
favorably it may act against buyers. remote from the 
initial shipping line. But the situation is by no means 
easy and the advent of cold weather is viewed with 
misgivings by the trade on account of the troubles 
which it may involve. 

Eastern bituminous coals have arrived in the west 
during the last few days somewhat more freely. 
Smokeless mine run was slightly in excess of needs 
a few days ago and quotations were easy. Otherwise 
the prices of eastern coals have generally been steady, 
Hocking maintaining the advance of 15 cents made 
November 1 for both rail and lake coal. Receipts of 
eastern bituminous coal in the west by rail are due to 


increase soon, for lake shipments are tapering off as 
the navigation season approaches its end. The new 
quotation for Hocking is $2, mines, or $3.65, Chicago, 
quotations at lake ports being $3.90. Most other east- 
ern bituminous coals advanced 15 cents November 1 
at upper lake ports. 

The interest in anthracite coal in the west is all 
about chestnut size. There is a wide discrepancy 
between supply and demand. This size is called for 
almost exclusively and only the usual percentage is 
beihg shipped to the west. It seems certain that the 
demand for chestnut is now relatively greater than 
ever before in the west. If the recent excessive call 
for chestnut proves permanent some adjustment of 
sizes seems unavoidable. One suggestion is that the 
percentage of anthracite to be sold as chestnut will be 
increased by the addition of coal both larger and 
smaller than now screened for this trade. 





THE DOOR AND MILLWORK SITUATION IN THE COUNTRY AT LARGE. 


OPPOSITION TO THE NEW LIST. 


Considerable opposition has arisen among both the 
manufacturers and jobbers of sash, doors and millwork 
to the new list which was issued by the Sash, Door & 
Blind Manufacturers’ Association of the Northwest, and 
which became effective November 1. As a result of this 
opposition meetings have been held of both the local 
sash and door manufacturers, those from Mississippi 
river points and those from Wisconsin. Up to the time 
of going to press no definite decision had been reached 
by these various associations. According to the informa- 
tion at hand a number of them will refuse to accept the 
new list and will insist upon adhering to the old list 
issued several years ago and which has been on the whole 
considered to be fairly satisfactory. 

One of the largest local sash and door jobbers in dis- 
cussing the situation today made the positive statement 
that the new list would not be adopted by the Chicago 
jobbers and that a majority of the Mississippi river 
manufacturers were strongly opposed to its adoption and 
would refuse to use it; and that practically every jobber 
in the country would adhere to the old list. He gave 
as the grounds for opposition to the new list first, that it 
is too complicated. He said at the time the list was being 
formulated a number of experts in those matters were 
present. The methods for making prices on special sizes 
and grades were tried out and it was found that of the 
experts present no two of them secured the same price 
on a certain piece of goods. The jobber said: 


Do you think it possible for the jobber or country yard 
man to get an accurate price on special work of any kind 
if men who spend most of their lives in making up these 
lists secure different results on the same piece of goods? 
We have already received complaints as to the time it takes 
to secure quotations by the method given in the new list 
and orders which are coming in at prices secured under 
the methods of the new list differ to varying extents. 

We have worked under the old list for several years now 
and the only thing which it has been necessary for us to 
do when a change in price has been necessary was to 
change the discount for any one section. We have been 
working under the two discount systems, one percentage 
being for regular stock sizes and the other percentage for 
special sizes and grades. With that system we have secured 
uniformly satisfactory results. We do not believe, after 
making a careful study of the new list, that it would be 
possible for either a jobber or a country yard man to order 
intelligently under the new list, and we doubt very much 
whether any of them will have the patience to even try to 
order under its provisions. Therefore, we are strongly in 
favor of quoting prices under the old form and believe that 
it will be more satisfactory than any new form which 
might be adopted. The new list is too complicated in every 
way. 

The second objection, and one of the strongest, is that 
we are not satisfied with the quotations given on either 
regular stock or special sizes. It would seem to us that 
instead of having to solve two or three mathematical prob- 
lems the jobber and country yard man would prefer to 
stick to the old system with the two discounts by which 
he could always tell the exact price and there would be no 
opportunity for disagreement between the buyer and the 
seller. 


During the week Wisconsin manufacturers, the local 
jobbers and the Mississippi river manufacturers and 
jobbers have met in Chicago and have discussed this mat- 
ter at considerable length. The results of these confer- 
enees have not yet been given out officially, but it seems 
to be the general impression among sash and door men 
that practically all jobbers and a large part of the manu- 
facturers in this seetion will refuse to work under the new 
list. 


SASH AND DOOR DISCOUNTS CHANGE. 


With the exception of the discussion resulting from 
the sending out of the new price list on all classes of 
millwork, and a few minor ¢hanges in the discount list, 
the sash and door situation in Chieago has been feature- 
less, and the demand has been lighter than before this 
fall. The flurry in the money market and the un- 
willingness of the farmers to invest in building enter- 
prises of any kind, has lightened the demand for all 
kinds of millwork, and the manufacturers here look for 
little or no improvement before spring. The good weather 
which has prevailed throughout this section up to the 
present and which was expected to encourage building of 
all kind’ has not had the expected effect, and in many 
sections there is practically no work of this kind being 
done. Chieago manufacturing firms have had their men 
out for several weeks in the effort to secure an idea of 
the work which the factories would be called on to do this 
winter, In some few sections building seems to be going 





on about as usual, while in others, there is a noticeable 
falling off. 

Reports received here indicate that the yards through- 
out this section are well sold out of stocks of regular 
sizes and grades which they acquired last spring and 
summer. At the same time the only orders which they 
are sending in to the factories here are for material of 
which they have run out or else for special sizes which 
they cannot supply from their stocks. 

In the surrounding cities building operations of al- 
most all kinds are lighter than usual as the banks refuse 
to make loans on this class of work until such a time as 
they are able to forecast what the future developments 
in the financial world will be. Many buildings which had 
been planned for construction this fall and winter have 
been indefinitely postponed. In the country repair work 
of all kinds is taking the place of new buildings which 
had been planned. 

Supplies of raw material are not as large 4s usual 
with most of the Chicago factories, and most of the 
factories are making little if any effort to add to their 
stocks until they can tell more about what the spring 
demand will be. The car shortage in the west and south 
is also preventing the factories from getting in material. 
Some of the factories say that they have sufficient mate- 
rial on hand to run them through the winter months 
with the present light demand but others say that they 
will have to make purchases later in the winter if there is 
any improvement. 

The labor situation in Chicago is better than in most 
cities and the sash and door mills here have had no diffi- 
culty up to the present time in securing all the men that 
they need. It is a floating labor supply, however, and the 
mills are compelled to make constant changes. The 
larger proportion of the orders which are now being re- 
ceived are for special sizes, which the yards in the coun- 
try never handle in quantity. Stock orders are light. 

Almost all the manufacturers have made up their 
minds that business will continue quiet throughout the 
winter, and that as a result there will be an unusually 
heavy movement of building material of all kinds early 
in the spring and that much of the work which was 
planned for this fall will be postponed until that time. 

The new price list for mill work of all kinds which was 
effective on November 1, and which was adopted by a 
number of the sash and door associations of the country 
does not seem to be entirely satisfactory, and has resulted 
in some discussion. It is claimed by some manufacturers 
that some items should be higher than listed and that 
others should be lower. At the time of going to press a 
conference of manufacturers on this question is in 
progress. 

A slight change of discount in the northern Illinois, 
Missouri, and other ,adjacent territory has been an- 
nounced. 





THE TRADE AT LARGE. 


Factories at Kansas City, Mo., are finding it hard to 
get stock on account of the scarcity of cars. But they 
are yet well supplied with orders and have had a fine 
trade all fall. There have been some offerings this week 





A 50 PERCENT REDUCTION. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 5.—Editor Amer- 
ican Lumberman: I notice from your recent 
issues that a good many mills have shut down 
entirely or in part, and wish to advise you 
that we have made reduction of 50 percent 
all around in our output at our mills at De 
Queen, Ark.; Florien, La.; Waterman and 
Timpson, Tex. We have taken the view that 
this is policy, first for the reason that we are 
unable to get empty cars for shipment of the 
stock we now have on hand and on account of 
the financial stringency we do not feel war- 
ranted in increasing our stock at the mills. 
From conversations I have had with other mill 
people I think most all of them are taking 
the same steps. We also believe that the con- 
sumption of lumber will be very materially 
reduced on account of the present conditions. 

Dierks Lumber & Coal Company, 
By Herman Dierks. 











on sash at a point or two off but doors remain firm. The 
factories here have not yet found it necessary to offer in- 
ducements to buyers but some lists from other points 
have sought trade in this territory in this way. This 
has not disturbed the market harmfully however. 

* * * 


The business formerly offering in the door mills of 
Buffalo, N. Y., is not falling off at all, but promises to 
continue as long as men can work outside. The fall has 
been favorable and all the mills are very busy, so that 
the fierce competition they have been used to ought to 
be laid aside. Both the cheaper doors and those of 
more elaborate make have been in great demand of 
late. The seaboard has taken more work than was ex- 
pected. 

” 7” * 

There is a continued building activity in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul which does not have any of the look of 
business depression. Orders for special work are still 
coming for the factories of the twin cities, and they are 
rushed in getting out work for buildings now approach- 
ing completion. The demand from retail yards is quiet, 
except for some new stocks being purchased, but storm 
sash demand is beginning to improve. 


* * * 


The sash, door and blind factories of Baltimore, Md., 
are still running to the limit of their capacity, with 
builders calling for material. So far the activity in con- 
struction work has undergone no sensible diminution, and 
the factories which furnish doors and similar wood work 
are correspondingly busy. The prevailing prices are suf- 
ficiently attractive to make mill men ready to take con- 
tracts. 

* * + 

The sash and door situation at St. Louis remains 
about in the same condition as was reported last week. 
There is still a very great scarcity of stock at the 
factories and prices remain firm. Buying is by no means 
brisk but is proceeding fairly well. The retailer is not 
stocking up but is only supplying his immediate needs. 
If the car shortage continues prices will have to advance 
sharply again. 

+ * * 

Sash and door dealers and manufacturers in New 
York city and vicinity have not been booking much new 
business the last week and on account of the financial 
condition it was not expected they would. The outlook 
is good but orders are being placed now only for prompt 
requirements and nothing of a large nature for the 
future is being figured on. Contractors say it is im- 
practicable to attempt to negotiate loans just now and 
a lull is expected during November. On “he other hand, 
local manufacturers are getting enougi small business 
to keep their plants operating on a pretty fair basis. 


RAO 


HOQUIAM’S BOX INDUSTRY. 

HoquiaAM, WASH., Nov. 2.—None of the many indus- 
tries of Hoquiam affords more interest than the business 
of making boxes and crates. From the activity at the 
plant of the National Lumber & Box Company it 1s 
easy to believe that no part of the world does not see a 
Hoquiam box. These boxes go to fruit packers of Cali- 
fornia, fruit ranches of Mexico, creameries of Oregon, 
wholesale concerns of the Mississippi valley, and some 
go to the most distant parts of the wc~l!, 

The box department is running full force and its 
energy is startling to the visitor. The box and veneer 
department has been the most satisfactory part of the 
National Lumber & Box “Company’s large plant this 
year, so far as profits are concerned. Some time ago an 
employee of the National received a letter from Harbin, 
Manchuria, stating that on the box on which he was 
writing was the stencil mark of the National Lumber & 
Box Company. This box probably contained canned 
goods, many of which are shipped to Manchuria and 
China. 

BOPP 


The net financial proceeds from the recent series of 


* baseball games, between. the lumbermen of Memphis and 


Nashville, Tenn.,, have been donated to the United, Chari- 
ties of Nashville. The amount involved after the pay- 
ment of all expenses is $196, and this has been turned 
over to the secretary of the United Charities with, the 
request that it be applied to. the needs of the kinder- 
garten circle of the Addison Avenue Day Home. 




















—— 
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WEEK’S RECORD OF CHANGES, 
INCORPORATIONS. 


Alabama. 

Birmingham—The Southern Mission Furniture Company, 
authorized capital $5,000; H. M. McCartym, P. H. Woodall 
and J. R. Ellison. 

Marlow—The Marlow Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
i. Ng ot R. G. Werner, W. C. Hill, BE. G. Fuller and 
y. L. Werner. 





Arkansas. 
Itamburg—The Hamburg Manufacturing Company, au- 
thorized capital $50,000; W. C. and E. E. Dunlap and B. 
Throgmorton. 


Little Rock—The Barnett Lumber Company, authorized" 


capital $100,000; I. N. and J. F. Barnett, W. M. Ball and 
others. 

Waldo—The Wagner-Holtschneider Lumber Company, au- 
thorized capital $25,000, claim $20,000 paid in; E. Holt- 
schneider and others. 

Whitlow—The Victoria Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $20,000; J. R. Breathwit, J. L. and J. Dyk 

Womble—The Bear State Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; C. W. Bryant, A. Danville, M. C. Trunhill 
and others. ‘ < 

California. 


San Diego—The Coéperative Lumber & Milling ro 
authorized capital $500,000 ; J. M. Lee, L. E. Miller, 
Loomis and others. 

Sausalito—The Marin Lumber & Fuel Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; C. J. Dowd, J. E. Brady, L. Spring and 
others. 

Colorado. 

Boulder—The Ernest Grill Lumber Company, authorized 
capital $100,000; E. and L. Grill and H. S. Shellenberger. 

Denver—The Denver Furniture & Fixture Company, au- 
thorized capital $10,000. 

Durango—The Canon Creek Live Stock & Lumber Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000; G. Isgar, J. P. Airy and 


O. IF. Hilfrich. 
Idaho. 


Boise—The Granite Lumber Company, authorized capital 
$30,000. j 
Illinois. 


Atwood—The Atwood Lumber & Coal Company, authorized 
capital $10,000; F. L. Bowman, J. E. Morris and J. Bowman. 

Danville—The a Box Company, authorized capital 
$5,000; H. A. Ingersoll, L. M. Clark and O. E. Elliott. 


parinan 


New Albany—The Kahler Company, authorized capital 
$6,000; F. Kahler, jr., and J. and A. Kahler. 


Maine. 


Rumford Falls—The Rumford Novelty Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; M. McCarthy, H. P. Hall 
and others. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—The Keston Manufacturing Company; W. P. 

Constable, W. L. Rawls, H. M. Marshall and others. 
Michigan. 

Grand Rapids—The Michigan Desk Company, authorized 
capital $50,000; J. F. Mueller, J. A. Whitworth, H. P. 
Robinson and others. 

Grand oo Michigan Seating Company, author- 
ized capital $20,000 

Minnesota. 


Little Falls—The Onamia Lumber & Mercantile Company ; 
«. Gravel, M. H. Magee and C. B. Buckman. 


Missouri. 


St. Louis—The Bayer Bros. Sash & Door Company, au- 
thorized capital $2,500; G. P. Whittington, L. J., F. A. and 
A. V. Bayer. 


St. Louis—The Arcadia Timber Company, ee eapi- 


tal $300,000, claim fully paid in; G. A. and E. Buder, 
M. W. Fuerbacher and others. 
New Mexico. 
Deming—The Deming Lumber Company, authorized capi- 


tal $50,000. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The South Brooklyn Mantel Company, author- 

ized capital $25,000; C. A. Graves and others 
3uffalo—The Model Incubator Company, authorised capi- 
tal $100,000; C. A. Cyphers 

New York City—J. H. 
$600,000. 

New York City—The H. N. MacNichol Company, author- 
ized capital $5,000; H. N. and W. E. MacNichol and C. I. 
Hall. 

New York City—The L. Kantor Company, ene capi- 
tal $10,000; L. and M. Kantor and J. B. Cooper 


North Carolina. 
Randleman—The Home Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; G. E. Pollard, J. L. and J. M. Fields. 
Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma City—The Good Pine Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $300,000; A. J. Waldock, J. A. Edwards, S. T. 
Bledsoe and others. 


surton & Co., authorized capital 


Oregon. 


Portland—The Oregon Pine Lumber Company, authorized 
— $50,000; J. R. Hale, L. L. Jewell and M. 8. Brown. 
Portland—The Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $70,000; M. C. Banfield, L. H. Briggs and 
c. B. Stetson. : 
South Carolina. 


Latta—The Pee Dee Lumber Company, .authorized capital 
$50,000; R. J. Dew, T. W. Berry and H. A. Bethea. 


Tennessee. 


Memphis—The Union Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
authorized capital $20,000; W. J. Gambreal, G. F. James, 
G. B. Christie and others. 

Winchester—The Toledo Lumber Company, authorized capi- 
tal $10,000; W. E. Hodges, F. D. Lynch, J. G. Phillips and 
others. 


Texas. 


Coleman—The Coleman Buggy & Harness Company, au- 
thorized capital $15,000; R. Goodfellow, W. H. Bell and 
LB. H. Pittman. 

Corpus Christi—The Corpus Christi Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $10,000; M. G. Mateer, W. G. 
Blake and J. C. Fulton. 

Houston—The Houston-Liggitt Lumber Company, author- 
ized capital $60,000; W. G. Liggitt, H. G. Greene and J 
Rice. 

Mineral Wells—The Reed-Pangle Cedar Company, author- 
ized capital $10,000; M. H. Reed, J. C. Pangle and D. A. 
Paubion. 

Winnsboro—-The Porterfield Vehicle Manufacturing Com- 
pany, authorized capital $25,000: G. M. Porterfield, R. W. 
Low and W. M. Rhone. 


NEW FIRMS, INCORPORATIONS, 


Virginia. 
Alexandria—The Blue Ridge Lumber Comgeny: authorized 
capital $1,000 to $15,000; L. C. Barley, W Waite and 


eR. T. Greene. 
Washington. 


3 Everett—The B. C. S. Lumber ay oS authorized capital 
$25,000; E. M. Kernagan and C. R. Cook. 
Seattle The Epperly Lumber & ‘Machine Company, au- 
thorized capital $100,000; J. C. Epperly and W. D. Begg. 
Seattle—The Newell Shingle Company, authorized capital 
$12,000; F. W. Newell, W. H. Barber and R. M. Newell. 


West Virginia. 


Crimson Springs—The Crimson Springs Lumber Company, 
— capital $100,000 ; F. K. Weidle, L. H. McHose, 
J. Trexler and others. 

Gratton Tine Loop & Lookout Railroad Company, author- 
ized capital $100,000; T. W. Raine, L. R. Preyz, 8S. J. 
Snyder and others. 





Wisconsin. 


Gilman—tThe Gilman Manufacturing Company, authorized 
capital $12,000; R. and A. Heagle and M. Wiltgen 

Gillette—The Great Northern Pail Company, authorized 
capital $30,000; M. E. Davis, D. S. Smith and J. H. Murphy. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
British Columbia. 


Victoria—The Pacific Mill & Timber Company, Limited, 
authorized capital $20,000. 


Manitoba. 


Brandon—The North Star Lumber Company, Limited, au- 
thorized capital $500,000. 


New Brunswick. 


Bathurst—The Nipisiguit Lumber Company, Limited, au- 
thorized capital $100,000. 


Nova Scotia. 


East Apple River-——-Charles T. White & Son, Limited, 
authorized capital $100,000. 


Ontario. 


New Hamburg—The Schierholtz Furniture Company, Lim- 
ited, authorized capital $50,000; E. Schierholtz, T. Wenzel 
and others. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


Alabama. 


saldwin—The’ Mortar Creek Mill Company will build a 
mill to replace one burned some time ago. 

Marlow—The Marlow Lumber Company, recently capital- 
ized for $50,000, will build a large plant. 


Arkansas. 


Des Arc—The Buena Vista Veneer Company will build a 
one-story building with 10,000 feet floor space; cost of 
building and machinery to be $10,000; product, rotary cut 
veneer, from 20,000 to 60,000 feet a day. 

Earl—The Wynne Stave Company will establish a branch 
for the manufacture of tight barrel staves. Main building 
40x60 feet; cost $5,000; daily capacity 10,000 to 20,000 
staves. 

zecoguns—Dene Coffman will rebuild planing mill burned 
recently. 

Texarkana—The Porter-Wadley Lumber Company now has 
seventeen miles of steel railway, four locomotives, forty 
ears, loader, electric lights, lathe, planer and drill press. 

Wilton—W. A. Carroll, whose saw and planing mill burned 
recently, will rebuild. 








California. 


Oakland—The Hogan Lumber Company has em | com- 
pleted a 400-foot wharf at a cost of $30,000 and a lumber 
mill with a daily eon! of 150,000 feet. 

Redding—D. W. Hutchins, one of the proprietors of the 
Turtle Bay box factory, which burned October 21, announces 
that the company will have a new plant completed in six 
weeks. 

San Francisco—The United States Lumber Company has 
increased its capacity to 75,000 feet of lumber a day. 


District of Columbia. 


Washington—Martin Wiegand will build an addition to 
his planing mill. 
Florida. 


Dowling Park—The Dowling Lumber Company, which suf- 
fered a $90,000 fire loss on its plant recently, began rebuild- 
ing November 1. 


Georgia. 
Toccoa—The Toccoa Furniture Company will establish a 
factory. . 
Illinois. 


Chicago—The North Branch Flooring Company, whose 
mill, dry kilns, storage house and office building were burned 
September 6, will rebuild. 

Elgin—Schmidt Bros., owners of the Elgin Butter Tub 
Company, have just completed a large addition to the plant 


at a cost of $8,000. 
Kentucky. 


Somerset—The Crawford, Salee & Hunt Stave Company 
will build a stave factory. 


Maryland. 


Baltimore—Frank A. Sauer will build a barrel factory 
76.6x110 feet. 

Baltimore—William H. Asendorf & Co. will add one story 
to their factory building 40x100 feet. 


Massachusetts. 


Gardner—Nichols & Stone will rebuild their chair factory 
which was burned recently. 


Michigan. 
Lake Odessa—The Lake Odessa Lumber Company is en- 


larging its planing mill to take care of the growth in busi- 
ness of its sash, door and cabinet making departments. 


Minnesota. 


Richville—The Clark Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
will build a saw mill. 


Mississippi. 


Enterprise—The Brook Park Lumber Company has eight 
miles of 36-gage track and six miles now under construc- 
tion. The company also has twenty-five cars and two loco- 
motives. 

Isola—The Barr-Holaday Lumber Company is installing a 
band mill and logging railroad. 

Myrick—The Wausau Southern Lumber Company, of Wau- 
sau, Wis., will establish a mill near here with a yearly 
capacity of 60,000,000 feet. 


New York. 


suffalo—The Bison City Table Company is building an 
addition to its factory which will increase the floor space 
from 50,000 to 70,000 feet. 


NEW MILLS AND CASUALTIES. 


Lestershire—The Lestershire Lumber & Box Company will 
make extensive improvements, enlarging the main factory, 
remodeling the storage and shipping departments and in- 
stalling a power engine. 


5 ‘North Carolina. 


Mocksville—G. E. Green and A. M. McGlamery will estab- 
lish a veneer mill. They will incorporate with a capital 
stock of $10,000. 

Ohio. 


Barberton—Charles W. Mathie will start a woodworking 
plant for the manufacture of hardwood. 

Cleveland—The Norris Lumber Company has built a large 
barn and increased its planing mill capacity. 


Oregon. 


Bridal Veil—-The Bridal Veil Lumbering Company is in- 
stalling a 200-horse power generator and other improvements. 


Pennsylvania. 


Jeannette—The T. H. Hazlett Lumber Company has leased 
a building in which it is installing planing mill machinery. 
Montoursville—The Crandall-Bennett-Porter Company is 
building an addition to the finishing and wareroom depart 
ments of its factory. The new building is a 2-story brick 
48x100 feet ; cost $4,000. 
Tennessee. 


Juno—J. H. Holmes will rebuild saw and stave mills 
burned recently. ; 

Maryvilie—The Dixie Mantel & Manufacturing 
will establish plant; 
a cost of $12,000. 

Nashville—The Queen Embroidery Hoop Company will 
establish a plant to manufacture a patented embroidery 
hoop; capital $50,000. 


Company 
building 48x160 feet will be built at 


Texas. 


Cleburne—The Ford-Osborn Lumber & Mill Company will 
build a 2-story ironclad building with metal roof; cost 
about $6,000. 

Naples—The Sanford-Sullivan Lumber Company has made 
extensive improvements in its plant and will spend $500,000 
in development work. 


Tyler—T. L. Kidd will build a saw mill and install” 


25-horse power boiler; cost $3,500. 
Washington. 


Everett—The Mann Shingle Company is rebuilding its dry 
kilns which burned about a month ago. 

Spokane—The Coeur d'Alene Lumber Company is installing 
a saw mill with a daily capacity of 30,000 feet. The Coeur 
d’Alene company will also start a retail lumber yard. 

Stevenson—James E. Zook is building a saw mill; daily 
capacity 75,000 feet. 

Tacoma—-The Peterman Manufacturing Company will build 
a $1,000 dry kiln at its plant on Puyallup avenue. 

Tacoma——-The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company will 
build a large concrete dry kiln 45x104 with a capacity of 
300,000 shingles. This company is also building storage 
shed with a capacity of 11,000,000 shingles. 

West Virginia. 

Grafton—The Loop & Lookout Railroad Company will 

build forty miles of road to develop timber lands. 
Wisconsin. 

Flanner—The West Shore Wood Company is rebuilding 
its mill which was burned about a month ago. 

Merrill—The A. H. Stange Company will install ten dry 
kilns of steel foundation and concrete roof. 


BUSINESS CHANGES. 


Arkansas. 


Bald Knob—The partnership of Brown & Collison has 
been dissolved. 

Des Arc—J. A. Alger has sold his saw mill near here to 
Ridout, Clay & Collier. 

Hamburg—The Hamburg Manufacturing Company has 
incorporated under the same name. 

Little Rock—-The Bloedon-Hillsby Lumber Company, of 
Nebraska, has filed its charter with the secretary of state; 
capital employed in Arkansas, $22,000. 


California. 


Dolgeville The Rief Lumber Company has been suc 
ceeded by the Schact Lumber Company. 


Connecticut. 
Child is reported out of business at 








Putnam—Chester E. 
this point. 

Putnam—John Whipple is reported out of business at 
this point. 


District of Columbia. 


Washington—The Lewis Lumber Company is reported out 


of business. 
Florida. 


Marysville—A receiver has been appointed for the West 
Florida Hardwood Company. 
Georgia. 
Bladen—The Crawford Lumber Company will sell outfit 


and go out of business January 1. 
Kensington—Phelps & Stone are reported out of business. 


Idaho. 


Boise—The Hanratty & Moderie Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by the Granite Lumber Company. 
Illinois. 
Chicago—The L. A. Becker Company has reincorporated 
under the laws of New Jersey; authorized capital $1,050,000. 
Moline—The Velie Carriage Company has increased its 
capital from $400,000 to $500,000. 


Iowa. 


bg cm Grasswell & Hambright have been succeeded by 
the Central Lumber & Coal Company. 


Kansas. 


Leavenworth—H. C. Feller and W. G. Fuller have bonght 
the business of the Robert Garrett Lumber Company and 
will change the name to the Fuller & Feller Lumber Com- 
pany. ak 

Louisiana. 


Jennings—Louis R. Deputy has sold his lumber 
the Barther Lumber Company. 

New Orleans—W. Alcott is reported out of business at 
this point. 

New Orleans—Pritchett & MeDonald are reported out of 
business. 


yard to 


Massachusetts. ‘ 
Pittsfield—The Pittsfield Manufacturing Company's plant 
was sold at public auction to G. H. Morse. 
Michigan. 


Detroit—The Security Trust Company has been appointed 
as receiver for J. M. Clifford & Son. 
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Grand Rapids—The Michigan Desk Company has absorbed 


the Greenway Furniture Company. 
Rapid River—The C. A. Barker Lumber Company will go 
out of business. 
Minnesota. 


Springfield—Anderson Bros. have deen succeeded by the 
Interior Lumber Company. 

Winona—The Union Lumber Company has sold out to 
the Standard Lumber Company. 


Mississippi. 

Laurel—The H. McInnis Lumber Company has sold out to 
E. Williams, and will be known as the Williams Lumber 
Company 

Moselle—The Hood & Crawford Lumber Company has 
been succeeded by W. W. Hood. 


Missouri. 


St. Louls—The Hardware & Woodenware Company, of 
New York, has been authorized to operate in Missouri, em- 
ploying $345,000 of its $8,750,000 for that purpose. 

St. Louis—An involuntary petition in bankruptcy has 
been filed against the Indestructible Woodenware Company. 

Wellsville—The International Screen Door Company has 
succeeded Burheu & Finley. 


Nebraska. 


Abie—Krenk Bros. have recently entered the lumber busi- 
ness. 


Wayne—Smith & Harrington have changed style to John 


Harrington. 
Nevada. 


Goldfield—The general offices of the Empire Lumber Com- 
pany will be located here after November 1; the yards at 
‘Tonapah and Millers will be continued. 

Round Mountain—The Tonapah Lumber Company is open- 
ing a yard at this point. 

Tonapah—The Empire Lumber Company's general office 
is now located at Goldfield. 


New Hampshire. 


Littleton—The . Johnson Lumber Company has Increased 
its capital from $60,000 to $80,000. 


New Jersey. 
Newark—James Crowell has bought the lumber business 


of E. P. Backus 
New York. 


New York City—J. H. Burton & Co. have incorporated 
under the same name for $60,000. 

Buffalo —The ‘Trotter-Koeln Lumber Company, recently 
formed, has dissolved. 


North Carolina. 


Randlemann—D. F. Ferree has bought the Randlemann 
Chair Company at a cost of $9,000. 


Ohio. ° 


Cincinnati—The Morrison & Snodgrass Lumber Company 
will dissolve. 
Lucyrus—Colter & Co. have bought the stock of Colter 
& Co, 
Oregon. 


Pendleton—-The Standard Lumber Company, of Portland, 
has bought the yards owned by the Springston Lumber 
Company. 

Portland—The Jellison-Comstock Lumber Company will 
discortinue its office for the present. 

Portiond—The Standard Lumber Company has bought the 
yards of the Springston Lumber Company at Pendleton, 
Ore.; Hatton, Wash.; Moscow, Ida., and at Colfax, Wash. 

Vortland—Reincorporation papers have been issued to 
the Pacific Coast Lumber & Manufacturing Company, or- 
ganized to succeed the Siberia-Cantral America Lumber 
Company. 

Pennsylvania. 

Fa The Safety Buggy Company has made an as- 
signment. 

Marienville—T. W. Hart & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Marienville Lumber Company, Limited. 

Philadelphia—A _ receiver bas been appointed for the 
Ebert Furniture Company. 


South Dakota. 


Cavour—F. B.. Brumwell has bought the Costello lumber 
yard and will consolidate it with the one he owns. 


Tennessee. 
Memphis—R. A. Hogue & Co. have filed a petition in 
bankruptcy. 
Nashville—The Nashville Tie & Cedar Company has sold 
to the J. P. Meredith Cedar Company. 
Washington County—The Buck & Snodgrass Lumber Com- 
uiny has inereased its capital from $15,000 to $25,000. 


Texas. 


Rassett—W. M. Atwood is selling to Sheldon Bros. 

Houston—The Pine Grove Lumber Company has increased 
's capital from $15,000 to $20,000. 

Houston—The Carter Lumber Company has increased its 
inital from $100,000 to $150,000. 

Pittsburg—W. R. Heath has been appointed receiver for 
‘he T'atterson-Miller Lumber Company. 


Utah. 


Richfield—J. C. Anderson has been succeeded by the An- 
erson-Fisher Lumber Company, Incorporated. 


Virginia. 
Hanover—The business of C. P. Snead, deceased, has 
een discontinued. 
Richmond—P. B. Cogbill has filed a petition in bank- 
iptcy. 
Richmond—The East Coast Lumber Company has filed a 
etition in bankruptcy. 


Washington. 


Colfax—The Standard Lumber Company, of Portland, 
re., has bought the Springston Lumber Company's yards. 

Sumas—W. R. Moultray, of Bellingham, has been ap- 
pointed receiver of the Sumas Lumber Company. 


West Virginia. 


New Providence—The Martin Milling Company has been 
icceeded by the Durham Tie & Lumber Company. 


Wisconsin. 
Mauston—J. R.. nee has sold out to the Ballentine 
ilardware Com 
_,Melvina—Holtonie & Olson have changed style to H. C. 
oitonit 
“i — ~~ eels Surety Lumber & Mining Company has 
Issolyv 
Milwaukee—The Peninsula Lumber & Mining Company 
has dissolved. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 
Ontario. 


Toronto—The Imperial Lumber Company has gone. out 
of business, 


CASUALTIES. 


Alabama. 
Decatur—The basket factory of N. B. Hall & Sons was 
burned October 29; loss $50,000, partially insured. 
Arkansas. 
Eureka Springs—The Granger-Kelly Lumber Company’s 
plant was burned October 27; loss $2,000, no insurance. 
Plorida. 


Campbell—B. O. Lewis & Co.’s saw mill was burned Octo- 
ber 21; loss $1,500, no insurance. 
Trilby—The Bessenger & BHnglish saw mill was burned 
November 1; loss $80,000, insurance $30,000 
Kentucky. 


Mayfield—Phipps & Carroll’s saw mill near here was 





.- wrecked by a boiler explosion recently; loss $1,000. 


Maryland. 


Cumberland—The plant of the Cumberland Sash & Door 
Company was damaged by fire October 31; loss $5,000, cov- 
ered by insurance. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—The storage house of Albert E. White, in East 
Boston, was burned November 2; loss $25,000, partially 
insured, i 

Mississippi. 

Hattiesburg—The plant of the Model Table Company was 
burned recently; loss $3,000. 

McNeill—tThe Clifton saw mill, owned by J. R. and H. 
Hinton, was burned October 28; loss $8,000, small insurance. 
Nebraska. 

Omaha—The Alfred Bloom Company’s planing mill was 
damaged by fire October 26; loss $5,000, fully insured. 


New Hampshire. 


Exeter—Oscar G. Poor's lumber yards were damaged by 


fire; loss $1,000. 
New York. 


New Springfield—The East Jersey Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany’s saw mill suffered a fire loss of $3,000 October 28. 


North Dakota. 


Minot—Eugene Leutch’s planing mill and cement work 
— were burned October 31; loss $12,000, partially in- 
sured. 

Tennessee. 


Lonsdale—The dry kilns of the py Veneer & 
Lumber Company burned October 26; loss $2,50 

Longview—The mill shed of the Mayfield eons Com- 
pany, at Gum Springs, near here, was burned October 26; 
loss $2,000. 


Virginia. 
Bulbeggar—The steam saw mill belonging to the firm of 
A. J. Taylor & Son was burned October 22; loss $7,000. 
Richmond—The plant of Miller & Miller was damaged by 
fire October 25; loss $5,000, fully insured. 
West Virginia. 


;, Beverly H. C. Dunfee’s saw mill was burned October 19; 
oss $500. 

Marklesburg—L. D. Hallock & Co.'s saw mill near here 
was burned recently; loss $800. 

Wheeling—The MeDonald Bros. planing mill was damaged 
by fire November 1; loss $10,000, fully insured. 


Wisconsin. 


Superior—The steamer Cormorant, of the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company's fleet, was burned’ October 30. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA. 


Ontario. 


Waterloo—Charles Kreutziger’s planing mill was damaged 
by fire recently ; loss $6,000. 





COAL AND ASH HANDLING MACHINERY. 


The Jeffrey Maufacturing Company, of Columbus, 
Ohio, is mailing its catalog ‘‘D’’ of coal and ash 
handling machinery for power plants. This catalog 
contains illustrations of this class of conveying ma- 
chinery as manufactured by the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company, and numerous architectural drawings showing 
the construction and workings of conveyers in actual 
operation at a number of great manufacturing plants, 
including the Atlas Engine Works, Hiram Walker & 
Sons’ distillery, The Globe-Wernicke Company, 39th 
Street Pumping Station, Chicago; Spreckel’s Sugar Re- 
finery, Armour Packing Company, and numerous. other 
manufacturing plants. 

Jeffrey Conveying Systems are constructed to meet 
the needs of each particular contract, but the basic prin- 
ciples of the system are covered by extensive patents 
which are owned and controlled exclusively by the Jef- 
frey concern, 

Operators of power plants who are interested in 
modern methods of conveying coal and ashes should 
write for this catalog, which can be had from the Jeffrey 
Manufacturing Company’s main office at Columbus, Ohio, 
or any of its branches, located at New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, St. Louis and Den- 
ver, or its Canadian factory and office at Montreal. 





THE ‘‘BELT BOOK.’’ 


The third issue of the ‘‘Belt Book,’’ published by 
Charles A. Schieren & Co., of New York city, the 
well known manufacturers of high grade belting, con- 
tains the second installment of an interesting article 
entitled ‘‘The Making of a Belt’’ and describes the 
tanning process by which high grade belt leather is 
turned out. Another article describes the exhibit of 
‘*Duxbak’’ belting at the Jamestown Exposition, 
which demonstrated the water proof qualities of this 
grade of belting. 

The publishers will be pleased to send the ‘‘Belt 
Book’’ to any address, and it contains much informa- 
tion of value to the users of any kind of leather belts. 
On the editorial page appears the line, ‘‘Ask us and 
see if we send it to you.’’ Requests for copies should 
be addressed to Charles A. Schieren & Co., Cliff and 
Perry streets, New York city. - 











Order 
In Advance ' 


: 
The edition of the “History of the 
Lumber Industry of America,” by James 
Elliott Defebaugh, is limited to the num- 
ber of advance orders. Consequently, : 
those who wish to be certain of secur- i 
ing a set of the history, including Vol- 
ume II, now being printed, should enter 
their order at once. 

Volume II deals with the old white 
pine, spruce and hemlock territory em- 
braced in New England, New York, New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania. It tre*ts of the 
beginnings of the industry in this coun- 
try and brings down to date the history 
of a section which largely fixed the lines 
of lumber development for the entire 
country. From both practical and sen- 
timental viewpoints the volume is of 
value and interest. 

The price of the “History of the Lum- 
ber. Industry of America” is $5 a vol- 
ume. Four volumes are scheduled to 
complete the work and orders are taken 
for full sets. Address the publisher-.: 
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American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











Christmas? 


What Christmas gift for 
Your wife, 
Your child, 
Your relative, 
Your friend, 
Yourself, 
better t: mn the new book of poems 


“In Forest Land,” 


By DOUGLAS MALLOCH ? 





It will give those near to you a new and 
greater appreciation of the forest and those 
concerned therein. 

For gift purposes the book is exceptionally 
attractive. It is printed in old:style type on 
laid antique paper, illustrated in tint and 
bound in silk cloth, with gilt top. Price $1.25 
a copy, postpaid. 





If you desire, the book will be sent post- 
paid to any address you may wish in time to 
reach the recipient December 24 or 25, with | 
a letter from this office stating-it is a Christmas 


gift from you. 
/ 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 
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Timber Loans 


We are prepared to make 
loans in amounts of $500,000 
and upwards secured by first 
mortgage on high grade, 
accessible standing timber 


owned by established, going 
lumber companies. 


Correspondence and per. 
sonal interviews invited. 


——_—__ 


DEVITT, TREMBLE & CO. 


BANKERS 


. First National Bank Bidg., CHICAGO. 








TIMBER 
LOANS 


E are the only finan- 

cial house in theUn- 

ited States that makes a 

specialty of loaning money 

on large tracts of stand- 
ing timber. 


Clark L. Poole & Co. 


Successors to 


H. C. BARROLL & CO., Bankers. 
CHICAGO. 





First National Bank Bldg., 














BONDS 


High Grade Timber Loans 





We are in the market to buy and sell. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Farson, Son & Company 


Successors to 
Farson, Leach & Company, 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO. 
34 Pine Street, NEW YORK CITY. 

















AUDITS. AND SYSTEMS 
OF ACCOUNTS 


Wilkinson, Reckitt, Williams & Co. 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS. 


Marquette Bldg. 
CHICAGO. 


62 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Mutual Life Bldg., 
PHILADELPHIA. 





LUMBER NEWS FROM THE BADGER STATE. 





Preparation for the Winter’s Logging—Mill Renovation Popular—Timber Transactions— Matters 
of Business and Personal Interest. 
PAP PPA PP PPPS D™ 


CREAM CITY TRADE NOTES. 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., Nov. 4.—Lumbermen of this city 
are pleased with the temporary injunction prohibiting 
railroad companies from collecting the advanced rate 
on lumber products. Many local dealers are financially 
interested in mills along the Coast. If the rate goes 
into effect many mills on the Coast will be forced out 
of business, and Milwaukee men will be among the 
losers. 

Dealers are seemingly becoming accustomed to quiet 
business conditions. Prices seem to be strengthening. 
Shingles are still in great demand and an advance is 
looked for in price. Demand for cedar posts is not 
heavy but the supply is scarcely enough to fill the call 
for them. Hemlock has been cut to about $3 below the 
list. White pine has been cut about $1 and yellow pine 
can be bought for almost any price. Inquiries continue 
to come in but orders are scarce. 

Mr. Gerich, of the MacGillis & Gibbs Lumber Com- 
pany, has just returned from a trip to Spokane and 
Vancouver for his company. The shingle business of 
the MacGillis & Gibbs company at Vancouver is in ex- 
cellent condition and business in general is good. 

Reports received at Milwaukee offices from mills 
throughout this state and Michigan are bright. Loggers 
are hard at work. Camps are about all organized and 
the winter’s cutting is well on its way. Many saw 
mills will continue to run through the winter and many 
of those that have shut down for repairs etc. will reopen 
after Christmas. Loggers are ready for snow, as much 
timber has been felled and is on the skids. 

Many dealers, who were under the impression that 
business last year was decidedly better than this, have 
concluded, after. looking up books of last year, that con- 
ditions were almost the same. One prominent lumber- 
man, who for the last few months was certain he was 
running way behind last year’s business, looked over 
his books and found that up to November 1 he had done 
$2,000 worth of business more than last year. 

George Noble, of the Noble-Corwin Lumber Company, 
spent last week in Chicago on business, 

C. G. Forster, president of the M. Hilty Lumber 
Company, has moved his office from the Patton building 
to the new planing mill being completed by the M. 
Hilty Lumber Company, at Twelfth street and St. Paul 
avenue. 





MISCELLANEOUS STATE LUMBER NEWS. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS., Nov. 6.—The Shawano Lumber 
Company’s saw mill at Shawano has been shut down 
for the season after a good run. The cut for the sea- 
son amounted to about 2,800,000 feet of lumber, 3,000,- 
000 shingles and 1,500,000 lath. The planing mill 
with twelve to fifteen men employed will continue in 
operation until about the first of the year. 

The Brooks & Ross Lumber Company’s saw mill at 
Schofield has closed down and will not resume sawing 
operations until after Thanksgiving. The shutdown 
is to give the millwrights an opportunity to change 
some of the machinery in the mill and to give the en- 
tire mill a general overhauling, as a particularly busy 
season is looked forward to next year. 

The latest innovation in logging will be placed in 
operation this year by the Fountain-Campbell Lumber 
Company at Donald, which will be a road locomotive 
operated by steam and is capable of doing the work 
of twenty-four horses in a day on a road of a five- 
mile haul. This engine was bought at a cost of $6,000 
and is one of the first to be used in Wisconsin. 

This is the second year that the new engine has 
been on the market and it is claimed that the first 
engirile of this type was used last winter by the 
Northwestern Lumber Company, of Stanley. The en- 
gine is built on the type of the railway locomotive 
with the exception of the running gear and the tender, 
which is much smaller. In place of the front trucks 
there is a pair of runners and in place of the locomo- 
tive drivers there is a heavy chain working on a cog 
which rests on the roadbed and as the engine operates 
its clutches give opposition enough to the ice to move 
the big engine forward. The Holt Lumber Company, 
of Oconto, is also contemplating putting one of these 
outfits into use. 

The A. H. Stange Company, of Merrill, is erecting a 
big dry kiln east of its saw mill. It is beyond ques- 
tion one of the largest dry kilns in the state. Its 
dimensions are 71x212 feet by 14 feet high and it has 
a capacity of about 250,000 feet of lumber. The build- 
ing will be of solid brick, partitioned with brick, tile 
roof, asbestos lined and built on a stone foundation. 

Other additions to the plant are a 2-story warehouse, 
50x150 feet, for general storage purposes, where manu- 
factured goods can be stored for future shipment in 
case of car shortage. A new brick boiler house is 
being built in which to install three new boilers, to 
provide the additional steam necessary for the big 
kiln. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Conipany, of Marinette, now 
occupies the largest lumber yards in that vicinity. 
The company now has the yards that were formerly 
occupied by three individual companies and has also 
added a lot of new room to this property. 

The entire yard of the old Marinette Lumber Com- 
pany, the yards of the old Menominee River Lumber 














Company, and also the yards of the old Sawyer-Good- 


man Company, are now occupied by the Sawyer-Good- 
man Company. In addition to this the company has 
opened an extensive yard around its planing mill on 
the Marinette side. In keeping up the large yards, 
but few tramways are used. The trams are run out 
only to the docks and the lumber is carried to yards 
on wagons. The wagons are fitted with rollers and 
the entire load ean be placed on the wagon at one time. 

A prominent lumber dealer of Racine made the state- 
ment a few days ago that Racine made use of more 
lumber annually than any other city of its size in the 
United States. Nearly all the factories use great 
quantities of wood in some form or other and scarcely 
a day passes that several carloads of lumber are not 
received by the factories. At the Racine-Sattley Com 
pany’s plant millions of feet of lumber are constantly 
stored in the big lumber yards, while the trunk fae- 
tories, other wagon works and the great J. I. Case 
Threshing Machine Company all use suflicient lumber 
each year to deplete a great forest. 

The first three loads of machinery for the saw mill 
of H. C. Armstrong, of Marinette, have arrived. 

The factory of the Crocker Chair Company, at An- 
tigo, has closed down for two weeks to install a new 
100-horsepower engine. 

A. C. Heinzen, of the Northern Tron Company, Wau- 
sau, is in Merrill, installing smokestacks and boilers 
and putting a new steel roof on the power house of 
the Collar-Stange Lumber Company’s plant. 

D. P. Thompson, of New London, was in Milwauke¢ 
during the week, buying new machinery for his saw 
mill. 

8S. M. Jacobs, formerly of Madison, now owns twen 
ty-one forties of timberland in the northeastern part 
of the state, and will devote his entire time to the 
real estate business, with offices at Stevens Point. 





MILWAUKEE CONCERN ENTERS WHOLESALE 
FIELD. 

Milwaukee lumber cireles have been augmented re 
cently by the entry into the wholesale field of the 
F. P. Hiles Lumber Company, which is located in the 
Patton building, and which has been organized to 
handle northern and yellow pine and hardwoods and 
to do a general wholesale business to the retail yards. 
The company will sell the output of the Keith & Hiles 
Lumber Company’s mill at Crandon, Wis. This plant 





GEORGE B. WILSON, OF MILWAUKER, WIS. 

has a capacity of 50,000 feet a day, and at present i: 
cutting hemlock and hardwoods, as well as some whit« 
pine. The F. P. Hiles Lumber Company also has ar 
rangements to wholesale Pacific coast products, shin 
gles and lath and it has made very satisfactory mil! 
connections so that it will bé in a position to mak: 
prompt shipment and give the best of attention t: 
its trade. 

F. P. Hiles, of Milwaukee, is the proprietor of th 
F. P. Hiles Lumber Company, and with M. D. Keith 
of Crandon, owns the Keith & Hiles mill at the latte: 
point. 

The management of the F. T. Hiles Lumber Com 
pany’s business is in the hands of George B. Wilson 
an experienced lumberman who, until recently, has been 
connected with the Mann Lumber Company at Mobil 
Ala. Prior to going to Alabama, Mr. Wilson’s hom: 
was at Decorah, Iowa, and he had a number of years 
experience in northern milling operations before h« 
entered the yellow pine field. His extensive acquaint 


ance with the trade throughout the territory tributar) 
to Milwaukee will do much to aid him in building up 
an entirely satisfactory business for the Hiles Com 
pany, and the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN joins with the 
lumber trade of Milwaukee in wishing the company 
and Mr. Wilson success. 
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IN THE HEMLOCK COUNTRY. 


MELLEN, WIs., Nov. 5.—The mill of the Iron River 
Lumber Company closed down Saturday night for a gen- 
eral overhauling and will remain closed for about a 
month. Many important changes will be made in the 


plant. New carriages will be put in the main mill, 


new tracks laid and other changes made in the mill 
proper. An addition will be made to the box lumber, 
lath mill and picket mills, and machinery installed which 
will utilize nearly all the refuse. When the plant 
is fully changed not a single slab will reach the slab 
slasher. General Manager Clubine says that within three 
months the company expects to do away with the burner 
entirely. What refuse cannot be converted into picket, 
box or lath material will be used for fuel by the Iron 
River Water, Light & Power Company. A large force 
of millwrights are making the changes and.the planing 
mill and shipping departments will continue to operate 
with a full force. 

Because of the extremely high cost of operation and 
the scarcity of labor many producers in upper Michi- 
gan have gone out of business, notwithstanding a good 
market at the highest quotations ever known. In the 
Crystal falls district, where 20,000 cords of hardwood 
were cut last season, only two concerns are operating, 
and together they will get out only 7,000 cords, most of 
which will be shipped to Milwaukee. It is estimated that 
in the entire upper peninsula is not more than two 
months’ supply of dry hardwood. 

William Perkins and Kopplin & Kopplin are prepar- 
ing to engage in the retail lumber business in Iron River. 
They have about completed the construction of the first 
section of their dry shed and it is being filled with a 
lumber stock. The dry shed will be 80x100 feet, all 
under one roof and suitably arranged for the require 
ments. The gentlemen behind the enterprise intend to 
carry a complete stock of lumber at all times. 

The steamer Cormorant, formerly of the Hines fleet, 
burned off Bass island Wednesday. The Cormorant was 
a wooden boat valued at $25,000. 





IN NORTHERN WISCONSIN. 


RHINELANDER, WIs., Nov. 4.—Little buying has been 
done during the last week, but few orders have been 
cancelled, and in some eases parties who had placed 
orders have written urging prompt shipments. Cars are 
exceedingly scarce and shippers complain that they are 
unable to get what they want or to get cars moved to 
destination when finally shipped. Many ‘customers are 
asking what has become of the cars shipped them two 
or three weeks ago, even where the lumber was going 
only 400 or 500 miles. 

It is more and more certain that the log crop will be 
curtailed this winter, as every one is talking of cutting 
off one or two camps, and not hiring outside teams, 
owing to the high price of feed. At least one firm is 
said to be considering discharging all its men and clos- 
ing down its mill and logging camps. 

John Oelhafen, of Tomahawk, has closed down his mill, 
and will not start again this winter. The Bradley Com- 
pany at the same place will close in a short time. These 
are large concerns, cutting 17,000,000 to 25,000,000 
feet each a year, but they do not intend to saw up 
valuable timber and sell it at bargain prices. 





OPERATIONS ABOUT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, Wis., Nov. 8.—The Brooks & Ross Lumber 

Company mill at Schofield has closed down and will 
resume operations about December 1. The mill was 
closed for the purpose of making some improvements. 
Some of the machinery will be changed and the entire 
mill will be overhauled, as a busy season is expected next 
year, 
" The saw mill of the Barker & Stewart Lumber Com- 
pany completed its cut for the season the last of Octo- 
ber. The mill will not start up again until logs are 
brought in from the logging camps. Over twenty job- 
bers are cutting logs for this company. The last year 
has been a successful one at this mill, the entire cut 
amounting to about 27,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Because of a spur track to be built by the Wright 

Lumber Company, of Merrill, extending to the eastern 
part of Marathon county from the Gleason branch, 
many million feet of logs will be diverted to Merrill 
which otherwise would have come to this city. The 
Wright Lumber Company will construct this four miles 
of track in order to reach its extensive timber holdings 
in the eastern part of Marathon county. Nearly 4,000,- 
000 feet of hemlock logs belonging to the company have 
been cut this summer near Hatley and the bark re- 
moved. When snow comes they will be skidded to the 
railroad and hauled to Merrill. The extension of this 
road has cut off a large number of logs that formerly 
came to this place, as the farmers are given prices by 
buyers along the railroad that make it unprofitable for 
them to bring their logs to this city. 
. Because a number of pine and spruce logs were driven 
down the Wisconsin river from Merrill the Alexander 
Stewart Lumber Company is no longer cutting hemlock 
exclusively. 

The Manser mill at Kelly will be unable to cut its en- 
tire stock of logs this fall and will probably carry over 
until next season about 1,000,000 feet. For this reason it 
is doubtful if Mr. Mauser will cut any of his own timber 
this winter. In addition to what will be carried over about 
500,000 feet of ‘‘deadheads’’ are piled up on the river 
bank a short distance above the mill, which it will be 
impossible to touch this fall. Next summer all the 
‘*deadheads’’ in the pond, estimated at not less than 
1,000,000 feet, will be taken up. These, together with 
the logs which Mr, Manser will buy from farmers and 
others and the logs which will be put in by Lamar Sex- 


mith, will give the mill a stock of between 5,000,000 and 
6,000,000. 

Outside of the Manser cut the amount of logs which 
will be put in along the Eau Claire river this winter 
will be about the same as last year. 

The J. A. Underwood Veneer Company’s plant, which 
was shut down for a couple of days last week for the 
purpose of installing an overhead automatic fire extin- 
guisher device, resumed operations Thursday morning. 


MENOMINEE RIVER. 


Lively Logging Season in Prospect—Sawyer-Good- 
man Company Yard Expansion—Echoes 
from the Woods. 





MARINETTE, WIs., Nov. 4.—Dumville & Gagnon, well 
known Marinette contractors, will bank about 2,000,000 
feet of timber this winter. They have begun operations 
on the Bird & Wells branch in this county. 

Large quantities of pulpwood from the north are 
being brought by boat to Green bay and from there are 
shipped by rail to the mills of the Fox River valley. 

The logging season in Marinette county this year 
promises to be a lively one. Frank Mocco, of Wau- 
saukee, has bought seven forties of mixed timber near 
the high banks of the Menominee river from the Skid- 
more Land Company, of this city, and will log them 
near the scene of his last year’s operations. He will 


occupy the same camps as last year and is already at 
work, 


Joseph Faucette, of Sugar Bush, has bought the | 


Frank Wittock logging camps, near Pocket de Noquet, 
and has taken a contract from the N. Ludington Com- 
pany, of this city, to put in 2,000,000 feet of .timber, 
mostly pine, this winter. 

Tim Hoolihan, of Wausaukee, will put in a large 
amount of pine, "hemlock and cedar for the Spies Land 
& Lumber Company, of Menominee, Mich., this winter. 
The timber will be cut on Pike river negr Amberg. 

Emil Evericks has a crew of men putting in 1,500,000 
feet of pine for the N. Ludington Company, of this 
city, on the high banks of the Menominee river. 

Emil Moceco and Joe Nellis have contracted with the 
N. Ludington Company to put in 1,500,000 feet of pine 
on Pike river. 

Joe Legois, of Wausaukee, will log a big tract of 
timber north of Amberg for Brown & Mitcheson, lumber 
firm, of this city. 

P. T. Finnegan is putting in 2,000,000 feet of pine 
and hemlock in sections 16-33-20 for the Peshtigo Lum- 
ber Company, of Peshtigo. The logs will be hauled to 
De Groots spur and shipped by train to Peshtigo. 

August Alborg, of Cedarville, has started a camp 
near that town and will log considerable timber for the 
N. Ludington Company there this winter as well as some 
standing timber of his own. 

Joe Nejedle, of Wausaukee, has started his camps on 
the branch road near Wausaukee and will cut a large 
amount of pine timber this winter. 

Mike Forst will soon start a winter camp on the 
branch road near Wausaukee and will log some cedar 
timber which he owns there. 

Albert Mocco, of Wausaukee, has started a camp on 
the Wisconsin Northwestern railway, where he owns a 
large tract of timber. 

Alexander Dantine, of Wausaukee, is starting a camp 
on the Menominee river east of Wausaukee and will log 
1,000,000 feet of timber for the N. Ludington Company. 

Contrary to general reports the Hamilton & Merryman 
saw mill, in this city, will operate for several years. 
Heavy woods operations are being undertaken and the 
company expects to put in as much or more timber next 
year than last. The usual amount of timber will be 
brought in by rail and banked near the mill. 

The new postoffice at the Mason-Donaldson Lumber 
Company, town of Donaldson, has been opened. C. W. 
Fish, manager of the company, is postmaster. 

All the log ponds of the local mills are over filled 
The lateness of the drive has caused the boom company 
to work with unusual speed and the mills are unable to 
handle the logs as fast as they come down. Adverse 
winds on the bay have prevented rafting and the sorting 
gaps were closed part of last week. Without delays the 
sorting will occupy most of November as a lot of logs 
are in the river. 

The Sawyer-Goodman Company, of this city, is utiliz- 
ing the yards of three companies and has the largest 
yards ever operated in this section of the country. 
Besides the regular Sawyer-Goodman yards the com- 
pany uses the yards of the former Menominee River 
Lumber Company and of the Marinette Lumber Com- 
pany. It has also bought other land and has further 
extended its yards by filling in a section of swampy 
land and a part of the river. Few trams are used, the 
lumber being hauled out on wagons fitted with rollers 
so that an entire load can be loaded and deposited at 
onee. 





ON THE MENOMINEE RIVER. 


MENOMINEE, MIcH., Nov. 5.—Floren Mocco this week 
bought seven forties of timber from the Skidmore Land 
Company. It is mixed timber and lies near the high 
banks of the Menominee river, near the scene of Mr. 
Moceo’s logging operations last winter, He will oceupy 
his same set of camps and will start logging within a 
few days. 

Emil Evericks has a crew putting in 1,500,000 feet of 
pine for the N. Ludington Company, on the banks of the 
Menominee. 

Emil Moeco and Joe Nellis have taken: a contract to 
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The Continental National Bank 
of Chicago. 


OFFICERS 
GEO, M,. REYNOLDS, Pres’t. HERMAN WALDECK, Asst. Cashier, 
ALEX. ROBERTSON, V-Pres't. F.H. ELMORE, Asst. Cashier. 
WM. G. SCHROEDER, Cashier. WILBER HATTERY, Asst. Cashier, 
B. 8. MAYER, Asst. Cashier. J. RK. WASHBURN, Asst. Cashier. 





THE 
Capital and CONTINENTAL 
nies NATIONAL 


$6,000,000) BANK 
OF 
CHICAGO 


Deposits 


$65, 000,000 











BOARD OF DIRECTOKRS 


JOHN C. BLACK, Chairman of the Board. 
J.OGDEN ARMOUR F. WEYERHAEUSER 
ALBERT J. EARLING W™M.C. SEIPP SAM’L McROBERTS 
HENRY BOTSFORD EDWARD HINES ALEX ROBERTSON 
B. A, ECKHART FRANK HIBBARD GEO. M. REYNOLDS 
Courteous Treatment. Superior Facilities. 
Ample Resources. 


Accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals 
Solicited; Correspondence Invited. 














The American Credit Indemnity 
Go. of New York. 


CAPITAL, FULL PAID, $1,000,000. 





S. M. PHELAN, President. 


802 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
Broadway and Locust St., ST. LOUIS. 
Marquette Bldg., CHICAGO. 








Insures Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
against excessive annual loss through in- 
solvency of customers. 








FOR SALE 


The undersigned offers to investors a limited 
amount of 


SHORT TERM PAPER 


The paper is that of a corporation of large re- 
sources and high credit and is further secured by 
bond and mortgage on assets of twice the amount 
of mortgage. 


Address, “FINANCIAL,” American Lumberman. 











Have You a Copy 


OF THE 





American Lumberman’s 


“Curiosity Shop’ 


Tells you what you want to know. 
Handier than a pocket in a shirt. 


ORDER NOW 


American Lumberman, 
315 Dearborn St., CHICAGO. 


Price $2.00 











Postpaid. 
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“Sable” rawhide or “Aqua’’ waterproof belts never shift 
from side to side as the sections of belt come in contact with 
the pulley. This is because we take the stretch out by giv- 
ing each belt a running test under great strain, and then, 
while the belt is still running, trim the edges with knives 
set like a lathe tool : , 

Our catalog “2” is a comprehensive treatise on the sub- 
ject of belting. Write for it. 


SHULTZ BELTING CO. 


New York Beosten Philadelphia St. Louis 


(Makers of ‘‘Sable’”” Rawhide and.““Aqua’ Belting, 
also belt dressing, cement and lacings.) 

















@- 
Neered 
Oak Doors 


made from virgin Indiana 
oak, possess a luxurious 
grain and color that makes 
them superior to all others. 

Our catalogue No. 101 
shows many different de- 
signs and is free. 

Write for estimates on 
doors and interior trim. 


Carnahan Mfg. Co., 


LOOGOOTEE, IND. 








I Have For Sale— 


9,000 acres of high grade Fir and 
Spruce timber in Clatsop County, 
Oregon, at $1.00 per thousand 
- feet stumpage. 


Write for details, maps, etc. 


JOHN H. HAAK 





702 Oregonian Bidg., PORTLAND, ORE. 








Mt. Mitchell Lumber Co. 


White Pine, Planing Mill 
Hardwood and Assorting Yard 
Swannanoa, N. C. 


and Hemlock. 
DRESSED STOCK A SPECIALTY 


GEORGE H. MELL, Kane, Penn. 
Exclusive Sales Agent. 








[WHITE CEDAR PRODUCTS 
Tles, Posts, Poles, Piling and Shingles. 


ANDREW EMERSON, 
Prompt Shipment. DUNHAM, MICH. 











Gillis & Moulton, “*sueedite 


Railroad Ties & Car Material 


Posts and Poles—Wholesale Lumber. 








TO MA KE MON EY you should use the Lumber- 

man’s Actuary for figuring 
the amount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring the 
cost of any number of feet at any given price. Abso} stely correct. 
Send for illustrated booklet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicas® 





log 1,500,000 feet of mixed timber for the N. Ludington 
Company, the logs to be banked on the Pike river. 

T. P. Finnegan is putting in 2,000,000 feet of pine 
and hemlock for the Peshtigo Company, near Amberg. 
The logs will be hauled to Brocks spur and loaded on 
ears for Peshtigo. 


ad 


Londo Bros., who last year bought a large tract of 
timber on the Wisconsin Northwestern railway, from the 
Hamilton & Merryman Company, have sufficient timber 
left to keep a large crew of men busy for two years.. 
They started their camp recently and have cut consider- 
able piling and pine logs. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK IN MICHIGAN. 





Saginaw Valley Operations—Northern Peninsula Activities—Submarine Logging on the Man- 
istique— Other Happenings in Brief. 





THE SAGINAW VALLEY. 

Bay Ciry AND Sacinaw, Micu., Nov. 5.—With the 
close of navigation approaching, lumber dealers are 
receiving stocks as fast as the weather and carry- 
ing capacity of their tows will permit. Last month 
lumber receipts in this river from Canada and the 
upper lake district aggregated 17,212,136 feet and 
2,628,150 pieces of lath. It is expeeted the total for 
the season will be about the same as last year. E. B. 
Foss & Co., Mershon, Schutte, Parker & Co. and Brad- 
ley Miller & Co. are the heaviest importers, though 
Handy Bros. bring in nearly 20,000,000 feet, mostly 
from the Lake Superior district. These firms will go 
into the winter with about the annual average stocks 
in the yards here and some of them will carry over 
stock at the buying point. For instance, Mershon, 
Schutte, Parker & Co. contracted with the Nesters to 
cut 30,000,000 feet at the new Thessalon mill to be 
brought here and, as the mill did not start until late 
in the season, only a portion of this stock has been 
cut. The remainder will come along next season. It 
is likely that the same firm will carry over at Byng 
Inlet about 2,000,000 feet or more, bought of Graves, 
Bigwood & Co. some time ago. Foss & Co. will carry 
over a considerable stock in Canada, aside from that 
in the yard here. This firm has a mill of its own in 
Canada and has a number of million feet eut every 
season by other firms. It is said that at the most 
conservative estimate Foss & Co. will handle 50,000,- 
000 feet of lumber this year. 

The greater portion of the stock handled by Handy 
Bros. goes into boxes, the firm operating one of the 
most extensive box plants in the country. 

When the Mershon-Bacon Company was organized 
a year ago and took over the Bay City plant and yard 
of Mershon, Schuctte, Parker & Co. it was given out 
that the Mershon-Bacon Company would work out of 
pine to a considerable extent and give attention 
chiefly to hardwood. Lately, however, it is announced 
the company will handle pine extensively next year, 
and that it has bought about 2,000,000 feet to come 
over from Cutler by rail this season. The company 
has unexeelled facilities for handling lumber on a 
large scale at its Bay City yard and plant. 

Congressman Loud, of the H. M. Loud’s Sons Com- 
pany, of Au Sable, was in the valley Monday and 
reports the business of the company moving along 
without friction and trade prosperous. The company 
operates the year through and will put out about 20,- 
000,000 feet of lumber besides some timber for struc- 
tural work, several million shingles and a large quan- 
tity of cedar. It has furnished 4,000,000 feet of tim- 
ber for breakwater and dock improvements at Port 
Arthur on the north shore of Lake Superior. 

The W. B. Mershon Machine Company is full of 
business, with more orders for band resaws and other 
machinery than it can keep pace with easily. There 
was a little lull during the midsummer months, which 
the company welcomed, as it promised to afford time 
for catching up; but, before the company had caught 
up, new business began to present itself and the plant 
is crowded. The new power plant erected this sea- 
son, not long ago placed in commission, is fully meet- 
ing the expectations of the company. 

Reports come from the upper peninsula that there 
is a slight falling off in the call for railroad ties, but 
prices are firm, cedar ties bringing 40 or 50 cents on 
the cars. The market for poles is also reported as 
being easier, dealers being pretty well loaded up and 
expecting to have to carry considerable stock over. 
The searcity and high price of labor and deereasing 
timber supply is likely to diminish the output of cedar 
this winter, in the upper peninsula at least. So far 
as ascertained, the southern Michigan supply will average 
average that of last winter. 

Last season the Detroit & Mackinac railway began 
building a branch west from Alpena with the ultimate 
intention, it is said, of extending it up into Mont- 
moreney county and tapping a tract of hardwood and 
hemlock timber. It is now going to push the work. 

The Bowman Lumber Company, of Saginaw, ope- 
rating in the vicinity of Bowmanville, Gladwin county, 
has three camps in operation and has several jobbers 
cutting timber. This company is operating on lands 
formerly owned by C. Merrill & Co., from which the 
best of the white pine and norway were taken, but 
there is a large quantity of mixed timber available 
for lumber, lath and shingles. The saw mill is under- 
going repairs and will resume sawing by the first of 
the year. The power of the lath and shingle plant is 
being increased, the latter turning out about 50,000 
pieces a day. 





THE, CITY OF THE STRAITS. 


Derroit, Micu., Noy. 5.—Building operations are 
practically at a standstill and will remain so until the 
financial situation improves. Trade in hardwoods is 
almost normal. Dealers are beginning to lay in their 
winter stocks, and while these will probably mot be as 


large as in former years they indicate that a fair volume 
of business is expected. 

H. D. Sheldon has been elected seeretary and Fred M. 
Alger treasurer of Alger, Smith & Co. The change in 
officers was made necessary by the death of James C. 
McCaul. 

President Snyder, of the Tacoma Fir Door Company, 
was in this city on a business trip this week. Fir doors 
are an innovation so far as local dealers are concerned 
and Mr. Snyder is trying to push them with the trade. 

The steamer Home Warren is loading on Lake Superior 
with hemlock for the Brownlee-Kelly Company. This 
will be the last cargo of hemlock this firm will receive 
this season. 





NOTES FROM NORTHERN - MICHIGAN. 


MANISTIQUE, MicH., Nov. 4.—MecIntyre & Havel, of 
St. Louis (Mich.), who recently bought 600 acres of 
land in the Lockhart district not far from the city, 
have started their new mill. The mill has a daily 
capacity of 70,000 lath and 15,000 feet of box boards, 
besides hardwood crating. The output will be shipped 
from the siding west of Delta junction. The mill will 
run winter and summer, 

It is understood that an outside firm is trying to buy 
the mill properties at Garth to establish a hardwood 
plant. The location is a good one with fine water 
shipping facilities. 

Stone Anderson has completed work on his lath mill at 
Ensign and will soon have it ready to run. 

The C., E. Stone mill, at Grand Marais, has elosed 
down on account of unsatisfactory labor eonditions. It 
may resume later. 

Charles Brabb and three Grimes brothers from Peck, 
this state, have formed the Brabb-Grimes Company and 
will log the timber on 2,700 acres of land in Mackinac 
county this winter. They will cut everything—hemlock, 
hardwood, spruce, cedar ete., banking on the Lake 
Michigan shore. ‘Their eamps are already in operation. 

Goodwillie Bros., of this city, have begun lumbering 
operations for the winter but lack men. 

Cook, Curtis & Miller are building a new logging 
camp on the Manistique railway near Germfask. © 

Owing to the scarcity and high price of labor very 
little logging will be done in Iron county this winter. 

A falling off in the demand for railroad ties is 
reported in the northern part of the state. This is said 
to be due largely to the suspension of building opera- 
tions, although inereasing scarcity of the product keeps 
prices high. Ties are selling for more than last year 
at this time. Cedar ties are selling for 40 to 50 cents 
each on cars. The market for poles is not so good. 
Dealers are well loaded up with this stock and will be 
obliged to carry over considerable to next year. Prices 
are low and sales at $2 are reported of poles of the 
same dimensions which sold last fall for $4. 

The shingle mill at Germfask has elosed down because 
of shortage of timber supply. 

Among the large vessels loaded at the lumber docks 
last week were the Ida Corning for the Edward Hines 
Lumber Company, of Chicago, and the A. Weston and 
consort for Tonawanda. 

Sherbrook & Balsh, of SaQuaTo beach, are building a 
large addition to their saw mill and shingle mill. A 
modern lath mill will be installed im the new part. 

Hardwood is selling for $7 a load at Negaunee. At 
Grand Marais it sells for $2. 

James Mitten is logging at SaQuaTo beach. 
2,000 logs eut and banked. 

James Pendill, of Marquette, has erected a cement 
block factory almost wholly from old doors from a 
saw mill plant which he bought and dismantled. The 
dry kiln was found to have a large number of 7x14-foot 
doors lined with felt which make a practically air tight 
building, nearly coldproof. 

It is announced that the J. W. Wells mill in 
Menominee will be operated all winter. The mill has 
been running night and day during the summer and hag 
been turning out large quantities of lath sawed from 
jack pine brought in with the regular lumber logs. The 
Spies saw mill may be shut: down this winter but the 
Spies shingle mill will probably run all winter. 

It is stated by a prominent timber dealer, Thomas 
Connors, that not as many jobbers and loggers will be in 
the north Michigan woods this fall and winter as usual. 
The jobbers are discouraged over the scarcity of men 
and the unwillingness of those hired to do a decent 
day’s work. Some complain that they can not get men 
for less than $35 or $40 a month and board and that 
they are not worth the money. 

Jobbers who have been getting out bark during the 
summer have made good money, prices being higher than 
ever before. During the latter part of the summer the 
better quality of bark sold for $8 and $8.50 @ eord, 
giving the operators a profit of more than $2 on each 
eord shipped. 

Those who have firewood on their lands have no 
trouble im selling it and many operators have standing 
orders for all the wood they can get out. 
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CENTRAL MICHIGAN NOTES. 


CHEBOYGAN, MicH., Nev. 7.—The work of dredging 
Cheboygan river is progressing well and if severe weather 
holds off the work may be completed this fall, but that 
seems hardly probable, as at best work could not be com- 
pleted before December 10, and undoubtedly work will 
have to be abandoned before that date. It is expected 
that Congress will make an additional appropriation at 
the coming session, so that in the*spring the channel 
may be widened and deepened more than the funds at 
hand will permit. As the plans now are the channel will 
be sixty feet wide and eight feet deep. Much as that 
will help Cheboygan the lumbermen and other shippers 
hope to see the improvement much more valuable by 
the wait. 

A new logging railroad will be built this fall in Masto- 
don township, Iron county, by Sawyer, Goodman & Co. 
in conjunction with the Milwaukee railway. The Mil- 
waukee will build a mile of road to the large tract of 
timber owned by the Sawyer-Goodman Company, and the 
latter will complete the road the remainder of the dis- 
tanee. Much of the preliminary work has already been 
completed. 

George W. Lardie, of Traverse City, has placed an 
order for extensive cooperage machinery which he hopes 
to install soon. It will have a capacity of 1,500 barrels 
a day. The extensive apple business of the Grand 
Traverse district makes the manufacture of more bar- 
rels there imperative. Mr. Lardie will get the stock for 
his barrels in his part of the state for several years. 

Mershon & Co., of Saginaw, have bought a large tract 
of land on the AuSable river near Gaylord, which they 
will convert into a preserve, and in order to make the 
preserve as complete as possible they will erect a club 
house on the property. Boutelle & Co., also of Saginaw, 
have bought a big tract in the same neighborhood and 
contemplate extensive improvements. These two firms 
now hold fourteen miles of forest line along the Au 
Sable. 

Hugh Shay, of Germfask, is preparing to go into the 
submarine logging business on a big scale with the Man- 
istique river as his field of operations. Many millions 
of feet of logs lie on the bottom of the Manistique and 
its tributaries. White pine forms the great bulk of 
these logs, much more valuable now than in the days 
they were started down the rivers for the mills they never 
reached. Mr. Shay has an effective set of machinery for 
hoisting the logs and he figures on making a nice sum 
out of his operations. What arrangements he has made 
with the lumbering companies which cut the timber is 
not known, but a number of the old companies have 
passed out of existence and their rights will not arise. 

The steam barge Aderamled, of W. H. Horace & Co. 
line of Chicago, took on a load of lumber at Traverse 
City the first of the week. It was its first trip to this 

rt. 

William Heimforth, of Traverse City, is setting up a 
large mill on High island in Lake Michigan. 

The first new logs of the season to be brought into 
Traverse City went to the Oval Wood Dish factory. 
The company will from now on during the winter receive 
daily a large consignment of logs and it is expected the 
plant will run steadily for a year. 

Henry Foster’s camps and their ‘contents near Luther 
were destroyed by fire a few days ago. He had been 
getting out a large quantity of cedar and pulpwood. 

A large number of logs of various kinds scattered 
throughout the islands near Detour by the 4,000,000-foot 
raft which left that port for the M. D. Olds Lumber 
Company at Cheboygan, are being picked up by the 
Bailey & Sons’ tug and crew, of Drummond. 

The Tustin heading mill has been given extensive 
repairs and improvements, including the erection of an 
addition 80x64 feet, to be used as a stave mill. The 
mill will start up November 15 and will give employ- 
ment all winter to thirty men. A large quantity of 
bolts is in the yards. 

The steam barge Christie cleared Cheboygan last week 
from the Olds mill dock with lumber for Chicago. The 
barges Melvina and L. Rawson, in tow of steam barge 
Emerald, took a load of lumber to Chicago the last of 
the week. The barge Owen took on a cargo of lumber 
at the Embury-Martin mill dock Friday bound down ‘the 
lakes. 





FROM THE FURNITURE CITY. 


Granp Rapips, Micu., Nov. 5.—A. F. Willey, of 
Bristol, Tenn., has bought the Immen block in this city 
for a consideration of $70,000 cash, and will remodel it 
into a modern office building. Mr. Willey is connected 
with the Morton, Lewis & Willey Lumber Company, of 
Bristol, and was formerly of this city. He went south 
twenty years ago and expects eventually to return to 
this -city. : 

The Ionia Wagon Company, of Ionia, is building an 
addition 60x70 feet to its factory. 

D. H. Day, of Glen Haven, a well known lumberman, 
is giving considerable attention to raising blooded stock. 
He aims to have the finest stock farm in the Grand 
Traverse region. 

The Nessen Transportation Company, of Manistee, has 
bought the handsome steam yacht Sigma of Toledo, 
which will be equipped next season with a 500-horsepower 
turbine engine. 

South Haven will vote on the question of bonding for 
$12,000, to secure the removal to that city of the wood- 
working plant of 8. E. Overton, Chicago. ‘The plant is 
a small one, but plans to largely increase its capacity on 
securing more ample factory room, 

The Hager Lumber Company, of Grand Rapids, has 
bought ‘the lumber and fuel business of F. M, Mulvany 
& Co., Bellevue, and will continue the business. 

Elmer Cross is organizing a stock company at Nash- 


ville, Mich., for the manufacture of piano stools and 
benches. 

Robert K. Mann, of Mann, Watson & Co., Muskegon, 
has just returned from Delchamps, Ala., where the mill 
of the Fowl] River Lumber Company, in which the Michi- 
gan company’s southern interests are vested, is located. 
The company has a solid boom of logs in Fowl river ex- 
tending for two miles, the logs being stored there and 
preserved safely from insect damage until they can be 
manufactured. The Delchamps mill is being operated to 
capacity and while part of the product goes to the com- 
pany’s regular trade in Michigan, Ohio and Indiana, a 
jarge proportion of it is shipped to Spain, Germany, 
England and South America. This lumber goes by rail 
to Mobile and is there transferred to boats. 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Pine Timber Owners Will Curtail Logging Opera- 
tions—Various Mills Closing 
Their Season. 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 6.—Developments of the 
last few days indicate that logging operations will 
be greatly reduced this winter. The only places which 
will not curtail their output are the camps where state 
timber, Indian reservation timber, or other timber 
bought under limited time contract, is to be cut, and 
must be taken off this year. It is reported that thé 
hemlock eut will be reduced fully one-half. Manufac- 
turers of pine are in nearly every case owners of the 
stumpage and do not feel like sacrificing it. The 
local cut will show a curtailment of 20 to 25 percent. 
from that of last year. 

The Itasca Lumber Company will close this week. 
The C. A. Smith and the Carpenter-Lamb mills will 
run until the last of this week or the early part of 
next. If the river does not freeze the Bovey-De 
Laittre mill will run until about the last of next week, 
and the Northland Pine Company, which has a good 
stock of logs on hand, until about November 20. The 
boom company will close down for the season this 
week. 

October lumber figures for this city, as reported by 
the railroad companies, show a reduction. Shipments 
were 25,296,000 feet, compared with 32,656,000 feet 
in October last year. Demand held up fairly well all 
month. The car supply is almost adequate to require- 
ments. Receipts of lumber for October were 16,944,000 
feet. Last year they were 20,352,000 feet. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary of the Northern Pine Manu- 
facturers’ Association, went to Madison, Wis., Mon- 
day night, with A. R. Weeks of Stevens Point, chair- 
man of the railroad committee of the Northwestern 
Hemlock Manufacturers’ Association, to ask the Wis- 
consin railroad commission to establish a state inspec- 
tion of railroad track scales, such as this state has put 
into effect. Wisconsin has a new law authorizing this. 

St. Paul is enjoying a fall building boom. The 
city’s building permits for October were estimated at 
$1,013,322. This was more than double the figures for 
September, or for the same month last year. 

A special committee of the Northwestern Hardwood 
Lumbermen’s Association, headed by D. F. Clark, its 
president, is preparing for an interview in this city 
in a few days with F. E. Becker, chairman of the 
Western Railway Weighing Association, on the vexed 
question of overweights. The biggest item of the 
hardwood men’s grievance is overweight of cars not 
properly cleaned, for which the shipper is obliged to 
pay freight. .Mr. Becker will arrive November 15. 

E. H. Polleys, of the Proudfit-Polleys Lumber Com- 
pany, Lincoln, Neb., was in this city Monday, on his 
way home from a visit to the Pacific coast. He says 
things happen so fast there that it is hard for one on 
the ground to keep track of them. As he left the 
coast last week, he does not feel in a position to 
elucidate. 

E. 8. Richmond, of Oshkosh, Wis., vice president of 
The Morgan Company, veneer door and millwork manu- 
facturers, was in this city a few days ago. His com- 
pany turns out 700 veneer doors a day and finds trade 
excellent. 

W. B. Edgar, eastern representative of the Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Agency, of Centralia, Wash., has tem- 
porarily closed his office in this city on account of the 
Northern Pacific embargo, and has gone west to look 
into the railroad situation. 

J. F. Boss, of Crookston, this state, sales manager of 
the Crookston Lumber Company, was in this city a 
few days ago looking over the market. 

C. A. Barton, assistant manager of the Northland 
Pine Company, is recovering from an attack of diph- 
theria. 

E. Blaisdell, representative of the Flanner-Steger 
Land & Lumber Company, Chicago, was in this city 
last week placing orders for some of that company’s 
hemlock lumber. 


ST. CROIX RIVER NOTES. 


StTmLwaterR, MINN., Nov. 5.—The Eclipse Saw Mill 
Company and the Yellow River Lumber Company have 
shut down their mills for the season. The A. A. 
Ewart and the Tozer, both of this city, and ,the Central 
Lumber Company’s mills at Hudson‘are still running. 

The St. Croix boom is running with a small crew and 
has logs enough in sight to keep it. busy for two weeks. 

The financial flurry has not interfered with the plans 
of loggers who operate with funds of this city. Men 
are going to the woods in greater number since mills 
are closing. No talk of lower wages is heard. 














Needs No Paint 


VERYBODY likes the “no-paint” 

idea of Amatite. Its mineral sur- 
face is better than paint. It doesn’t 
wear out. It doesn’t need renewing. 
Just leave it alone and it will give per- 
fect service for years. 

Selecting Amatite is simply a matter 
of common sense. The man who looks 
ahead and calculates the extra bother 
and expense he will have after he buys 
a painted roofing will always buy 
Amatite. 

The large and careful buyers, such 
as big dairy companies and railroads, 
have found Amatite greatly superior to 
the “skin coated” ready roofings. (The 
above view shows a railroad biuilding— 





the depot at Orange, Texas, on the 
O. & N. R. R.—roofed with Amatite.) 
Saving the painting makes Amatite by 
far the cheapest roofing made. 

Investigate Amatite —this mineral 
surface roofing that needs no paint. 

We will send on request a little 
booklet about Amatite and a free sam- 
ple. Write to our nearest office. 





Barrett Manufacturing Company, 





New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Minneapolis Boston St. Louis 
Kansas City New Orleans London, Eng. 














SHEDITE 


WATERPROOF BELTING 


Lowest in cost—best in service of 
any waterproof leather belting. 


I. B. WILLIAMS & SONS, 
DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Corn Crib 


Sizes, 400 to 1,000 bu. Cheap 
and handy. Can be set up in ten 
minutes, We also manufacture 
Steel Grain Bins, Wire Field 
and Lawn Fence, etc. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


| The Denning Wire & Fence Co, “on 
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White Pine 


Wisconsin and Michigan stock, cut 
from large logs and runs wide. 
It is thoroughly dry stock. 


4 Cars 4” and 6” C and 
Better Bevel Siding 


Telecode used. 


Johnson Lumber Co. 


Exporters of Pine Lumber 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Long Distance ’Phone 
Grand 355. 























Any One of 
Our Customers 


could probably give you many 
reasons why they preferour stock 
to that of others, but you can 
save time if you’re looking for 
good stock by writing us direct about 


LUMBER, LATH 
and SHINGLES 


We always carry a well manufactured stock of 
standard gracle—as good as can be made—and 
one of our strong points is promptness. 


Alexander Stewart Lumber Co., 


WAUSAU, WIS. 











We use the Telecode. 


a 












OUR SPECIALTIES 


Pattern Lumber, 

Box Material, 
Factory Stock and 
Beveled Siding, 


Wisconsin Gork Pine 


Cut full width and thickness. Mixed cars to retail‘/ de. 
We carry a large st ock and complete assortment. 


MANUF ACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS. 


RUST-OWEN LUMBER CO., - Drummond, Wis 


bon te 
WISCONSIN 














JUST NOW WE CAN MAKE QUICK SHIPMENTS ON 


Dry White Pine Beveled Siding, 
Finish in all Ticknesses, and 


Shop Lumber. 


Sawyer-Goodman Company 
MARINETTE, WISCONSIN. 





THE KEYSTONE STATE. 


Pittsburg’s October Business Shows Increase Over 
September—Philadelphia Trade 
Reports Reassuring. 


SMOKY CITY TRADE NOTES. 

PitrsBurG, Pa., Nov. 4.—In a review of business for 
October dealers state that the volume of trade has in- 
creased, some giving as high as 30 percent over Sep- 
tember, and others about 10 percent. None reported a 
falling off in trade. 

President W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, who has been in the south for 
some time, returned last week. He spent several days 
in New York while on his way home and gathered much 
information regarding business conditions there. He 
discussed affairs with railroad companies and other 
large buyers and thinks the outlook for improvement in 
business is good. The American company notes a fair 
demand for lumber. Hardwoods are in good demand, 
while other grades are called for in fair quantities. 
Building operations are small in this district. 

The Forest Lumber Company reports quiet conditions 
in trade but that a fair business is possible by hustling 
for it. A. J. Diebold, of this company, is in West Vir- 
gimia on a business trip and is looking after mill opera- 
tions there. 

E. V. Babeock & Co. say that during October the busi- 
ness of that company increased 25 percent over Septem- 


ber. General business conditions, F. R. Babcock says, 
are good. The disposition to buy is everywhere notice- 
able. 


Bemis & Vosburgh report that business for October 
was a gain over that of September and that collections 
were better. The situation, so far as local conditions 
are concerned, is not brisk. Country yards are buying 
in carload lots, but are only taking stock for their im- 
mediate needs. Prices have been fair, except in yellow 
pine, which is weaker. Hemlock is quiet but prices are 
held firm. Mr. Vosburgh is in New York visiting the 
offices of the company there. This company is pushing 
the better grades of spruce board stock as a substitute 
for white pine. The Ohio trade is taking to the sub- 
stitute readily and other sections are interested. 

The Linehan Lumber Company reports fairly active 
business in hardwood, with sales larger in volume for 
the company during October than for some time. In- 
quiries from railroads for good sized lists of material 
are coming in better, and some fairly large contracts 
have been placed. F. E. Langwell, buyer for the Na- 
tional Casket Company, was a visitor in Pittsburg last 
week. Joseph Linehan, who was in New York, also re- 
turned home. 

Louis Germain, of the Germain Company, returned 
this week trom a visit to his home in Saginaw, Mich., 
where he went for business and for a brief rest. Mr. 
Germain had as his guest W. B. Wilson, president of 
the Wilson Lumber Company, of Salem, N. C., a business 
connection of the Germain Company. Mr. Wilson de- 
clared that, in his opinion, conditions promise a return 
to healthful activities in lumber circles. He called atten- 
tion to the splendid showing in crops in North Caro- 
lina, where the cgtton crop is valued at $60,000,000 
and the tobacco crop at $10,000,000. . Mr. Wilson is an 
optimist but bases his views on facts. The Germain 
Company reports many new inquiries for stock during 
the last week and a generally better tone to buying. 
The disposition of buyers to meet payments promptly 
has aided much in straightening out affairs and is 
bringing business back to a normal state. 





QUAKER CITY NEWS. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 4,—Reassuring reports 
are made by lumbermen of this city for the business 
of last week. With the cutting down of output prices 
are holding well. The trade in chestnut is fairly 
good. 

J. J. Rumbarger, formerly of the Rumbarger Lumber 

Company, has engaged in business on his own account. 
He is dealing solely in hardwoods and spruce and is 
conducting his business at the offices of the company 
in the Harrison building. He is also assisting in 
straightening out the affairs of the Rumbarger com- 
pany. 
, R. M. Smith, of R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, W. 
Va., visited this city last week to review the situation 
in this territory. B. C. Currie, jr., local representative, 
with offices in the Land Title building, was with Mr. 
Smith on most of his business trips. 

The Lumbermen’s Exchange held its regular monthly 
meeting Thursday at its headquarters in the Crozier 
building. The most important subject discussed was 
the question of urging Congress to make adequate ap- 
propriations for a deep waterway along the Atlantic 
coast. Correspondence between various other trade 
organizations, chambers of commerce of other cities 
ete., was read, It was decided to send a delegate to 
the National Rivers & Harbor Congress to be held in 
Washington, December 4, 5 and 6 to represent the Ex- 
change as has been the custom in other years. John 
M. Lank, secretary of the Exchange, last week re- 
ceived a communication from the Merchants & Trav- 
elers Exchange asking that the Exchange codperate 
in a movement to advertise this city as a center for 
buyers. 

Among visitors to this city’s trade during the week 
were A. 8. Dies, Lebanon, Tenn.; Orlando H. Smith, 
Washington, D. C.; A. P. Irish, of the Fuller & Rice 
Lumber Manufacturing Company, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
W. J. Underwood, of the Albermarle Lumber Company, 





Hertford, N. C.; George H. Hyde, Ridgeway; I. J. 


‘ eleeted were: 


Johnson, of Bliss & Van Auken, Saginaw, Mich, which 
firm he represents in New York; C. H. Turner, presi- 
dent of the Newbern Lumber Company, Newbern, N. 
C., and Thomas H. Fry, secretary of the Charles F. 
Luehrmann Hardwood Lumber Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arthur T. Wistar, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., and 
Ellis K. Guilford, of the traveling staff, spent last 
week visiting Toniwanda and Buffalo, N. Y. F. 8. 
Underhill spent a*few days in New York city on busi 
ness. T. M. Nixon has returned from a 6-weeks’ trip 
through the south. James W. Anderson, of the trav- 
eling staff, who has been seriously ill, is convalescing. 

Paving streets in this city with wood is engaging 
the attention of city authorities. Not a square yari 
of wooden street paving is in this city, but the Market 
Street Merchants’ Protective Association last week 
formally urged Mayor Reyburn to pave that street 
with wooden blocks after the subway operation is 
completed. 

Title to the lumber yard on the east side of Broa 
street, near Vine street, was taken last week by Henry 
C. Lea from John Wanamaker. The assessed valua 
tion of the property is $100,000. The price paid was 
$161,000. 


NORTH ATLANTIC COAST. 





Boston News Budget—flaine Operators Agitating 
Uniform Log Measurement. 


Boston, MAss., Nov. 2.—At the annual meeting of the 
Cook Lumber Company, Laconia, N. H., the officers 
I. D. Cook, Nashua, N. H., president; 

Fessenden, Townsend, vice president; L. F. 
Nashua, N. H., treasurer; F. D. Plummer, 
assistant treasurer; C. M. Avery, Laconia, 
manager. The directors are: F. D. Cook, L. F. Thurber, 
G. A. Rollins, 8. D. Chandler and A. N. Fessenden. <A 
steam feeder was installed at the plant during the last 
year. 

Reports from northern Maine show that several lath 
mills are making preparations to begin work. 

The Machias Lumber Company, Machias, Me., has 
shut down its mills for the season. 

F. W. Titeomb, of Holton, Me., was a visitor in 
Spencer last week. It is reported that the object of 
Mr. Titcomb’s visit was to negotiate with William C.' 
Watson for buying about 32,000 acres of timber land in 
New Brunswick, of which Mr. Watson is owner. This 
property is valued by Mr. Watson at about $50,000. 

Arthur Greenough & Co., of Derry, N. H., who recently 
bought the saw mill property of Frank M. Stearns, are 
making several additions to their plant. A new build 
ing, 30x60 feet, will be erected and a boiler and engine 
house will be put up. 

The West Lynn Company has been organized under 
Massachusetts laws. W. R. Forsyth is president of the 
corporation. The land and buildings occupied by W. 
R. and N. F. Forsyth have been transferred to the new 
corporation. It is the intention of this firm to broaden 
the scope of board cutting done by William Forsyth & 
Son and to engage in a general lumber business, 

F. P. Langmaid, of Salem, has returned from a visit 
to his son at Alberta, Canada. Before returning, he 
visited the Canadian Rockies and the Pacific coast. 

George Lansing, of Providence, R. IL, has returned 
from a month’s trip to the Pacifie coast and the 
Canadian Reckies. 

Charles Gerneruex, of the City Lumber Company, 
Woonsocket, R. I., has been visiting his brother in 
Manitoba and has just returned. Mr. Wells, of the 
same company, has recovered from a threatened attack 
of pneumonia, 

Hon. H. H. Atherton, of Saugus, of Guilford, Ather- 
ton & Co., recently celebrated the 60th anniversary of 
his birth, Mr. Atherton entered the lumber business in 
1865, in the employ of Oliver 8. Breed. The present 
firm is a successor to this business. 

Capt. O. B. Merrill has resigned as superintendent of 
the Mt. Tom saw mill to occupy a similar position in 
Maine. He has been located in Northampton for the 
last ten years. 

The building contracts awarded in New England dur- 
ing the last week amounted to $2,940,000 against 
$2,666,000 for the same week last year. Since January 
1 the contracts have amounted to $111,517,000, as 
compared with $100,433,000 during the corresponding 
period of 1906. 


Alfred N. 
Thurber, 
Laconia, 





THE PENOBSCOT RIVER DISTRICT. 


BANGoR, ME., Nov. 2.—About sixty timber land own- 
ers, operators, manufacturers and scalers attended in 
the Board of Trade chamber, City hall, Tuesday, the 
hearing before the commission created by the legisla 
ture to investigate as to the advisability of establish- 
ing a uniform system of measuring logs in this state. 
All members of the commission were present, namely: 
W. J. Lanigan, Waterville; Hosea B. Buck and Fred A. 
Gilbert, of this city; Edgar E. Ring, of Orono, land 
agent and forest commissioner, member exofflicio,. Mr. 
Lanigan presided. All the speakers favored the estab- 
lishment of a uniform scale, except Col. F, H. Strickland. 
The committee will hold meetings in various lumber 
centers and get all the testimony possible, making its 
report to the next legislature. 

Labor troubles are disturbing the pulp and paper 
industry in this state. Last Monday President N. M. 
Jones, of the Katahdin Pulp & Paper Company, orderei 
the mills of the concern in Lincoln to be shut down 
indefinitely, on account of the formation in that town 
of a local branch of the International Brotherhood of 
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Pulp & Paper Makers. About 150 are idle. A strike 
is threatened at the Great Northern Paper Company’s 
mills in Millinocket, where 800 men are employed. 

The commercial activity of Bath has been greatly 
benefited by the recent award of the two torpedo boat 
destroyers by Secretary Metealf of the navy department 
to the Bath Iron Works. Nearly $1,500,000 will be 
received from them and employment will be given to 
over 1,000 for the next two years. 

F. W. Winter, of Auburn, has bought fifty acres of 
land in Lewiston and will at once begin the erection of 
a saw mill, which will probably be ready for use in 
January. Mr. Winter is the chief owner in the Union 
Box & Lumber Company, of Auburn. 

Lath manufacturers of this state and Canada are 
looking forward to one of the busiest seasons for some 
years, and arrangements are being made in many mills 
whereby they will handle almost double the average 
output. Manufacturers have made big contracts for 
their product at fairly high prices. The price of lath 
this year is lower than that last season, but because of 
the overloaded condition of the market stock is cheaper 
and more profit is possible. 

Rafting operations on the St. John river are over for 
the season and almost 200,000,000 feet is estimated as 
the quantity of logs rafted by all the driving companies 
on the river. Operations have been suspended by some 
of the companies earlier than usual because of the 
unfavorable market, and a large part of the logs already 
out will be held over for next season’s sawing. 


HY MENEAL. 


Wilson-Garrison. 

WakreN, Ark., Nov. 2.—One of the social events of the 
season was the marriage October 30 at the Warren Pres- 
byterian church of F. H. Wilson, assistant superintendent 
of the Southern Lumber Company, of this city, and Miss 
Willie Louise Garrison, youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 











F. H. WILSON, OF WARREN, ARK. 


M. B. Garrison, of this city. The groom is the only son of 
J. M. Wilson, superintendent of the Southern Lumber Com- 
pany, and came here from Minnesota when the company 
began operations about five years ago. The bride is a 
handsome young southern lady and very popular in Warren 
society. After the wedding the couple left immediately 
for New Orleans and other southern cities on their wed- 
ding tour. 


~ es 


Lammers-McGregor. 

A notable society event of Stillwater, Minn., occurred on 
Tuesday, October 29, In the marriage of Walter F. Lammers, 
son of the well known lumberman Albert J. Lammers, of 
that city, and Miss Beulah McGregor, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Alexander McGregor, of St. Paul, Minn. The ceremony 
was performed by the bride's father, assisted by his son, 
Rey. Ernest McGregor, of Connecticut, occurring In the 
Park Congregational church, of Stillwater, of which the 
elder McGregor has been the popular pastor for a number 
of years and which pastorate he has just resigned to make 
his home in California. ‘The groom, while but a young 
man, has had considerable experience in the lumber busi- 
ness, notably in the Bahama islands, where with his father 
and others he owns considerable timber interests. Last 
summer he went to Shuswap lake, British Columbia, to 
become identified with the Adams Lake Lumber Company, 
in which he is interested with his father and other Still- 
water business men. The bride is one of the most popular 
members of Stillwater society and an exceptionally attrac- 
tive young lady of unusual talent. Following a reception 
after the ceremony the young couple left on_a short bridal 
tour and will make their home at Shuswap, B,. C. 








Schaaf-Almeroth. 

Jasrer, InD., Nov. 4.—Harry J. Schaaf, of Schaaf & 
Schnaus, lumber dealers of this city, and Miss Edith L. 
Almeroth, of Flatrock, were married at Flatrock a few 
days ago. They will reside in this city. 

Ree 


Stevens-Pickford. 

Eau Cuatre, WIis., Nov. 5.—J. D. R. Steven, president of 
the Steven & Jarvis Lumber Company, of this city, and 
Miss Merle 8S. Pickford, of Madison, were recently married. 
After a two weeks’ honeymoon they will make their home 
in Eau Claire. 





Burdick-Seely. 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 5.—Niles Burdick, of Seattle, 
Wash., and Miss Harriet Seely, daughter of Mrs. and Mr. 
H. T. Seely, of this city, were married at the home of the 
bride October 30, Rey. George R. Merrill officiating. The 
young couple are now on their honeymoon, after which 
they will be at home in Seattle, Wash. Mr. Burdick is a 
Minneapolis man, having been with the Transfer Lumber 
Company, of this city. Later he associated himself with 
the Old Oregon Lumber Company, of Seattle, and is still 
with that company. 


AT LAKE ERIE PORTS. 


Navigation Nearing Its Close—A Record Making 
Shipment—Lake Freights Advanced— 
Progress of a Sick Man. 


Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 6.—This market is not getting 
as much lumber by lake as it did last season, but it has 
received more by rail, for sales are about up to last 
year and stocks in many yards are larger. October iake 
receipts of lumber were about the same for the two 
seasons, being 23,381,000 feet this season and 23,573,000 
feet last season. Up to November the receipts were 127,- 
041,000 feet this season and 158,489,000 feet last sea- 
son. Shingles were 33,560,000, as against 24,405,000 a 
year ago, making the season’s receipts 200,665,000 this 
year, as against 215,450,000 last year. 

The building industry is active, but the weekly list 
contains only small buildings at an aggregate estizuated 
cost of $102,925. Forty-nine permits were issued, 
among which were twenty-six for frame dwellings. 

The lake lumber fleet is laying up fast, only steamers 
and strong tows going out again, though some intend to 
make a second trip. The lumber rate from Duluth is 
nominally $3, but as a rule the charters for the rest of 
the season have been made some time. The barges have 
not suffered greatly from storms. 

Graves, Bigwood & Co. are preparing to get out a 
40,000,000-foot cut of logs on their Canadian timber 
tracts of white pine. Their mills at Byng inlet are cut- 
ting out 9,000,000 feet a month, with a fine run of the 
mills of the company at Midland. The Buffalo yard has 
done a large business of late. 

Operations at Bathurst, New Brunswick, by the Haines 
Lumber Company and others, are satisfactory and full 
possession will be given next month. A force of about 
200 men has been put into camp, so that a good cut of 
pine, spruce and cedar will be ready for the saw next 
spring. M. E. Preisch, who has just returned from 
there, expects to go back next month. 

Tindle & Jackson, though known in this locality as 
cooperage jobbers, are active lumbermen at various 
points in Michigan, especially at Pelston, in the Traverse 
bay district, where they have a railroad nearly twenty 
miles long and two locomotives for logging purposes. 
Maple and hemlock are leading products. 

The MeNeil Lumber Company is carrying a good 
stock of lake hemlock and has the schooner Helvetia 
coming down with another cargo from Bayfield. 

The R. Laidlaw Lumber Company is still filling the 
Ohio basin district with white pine, much of which is 
finding its way into side yards. 





TRADE AT TOLEDO. 

ToLEDO, Onto, Nov. 5.—The largest shipment of for- 
eign lumber that ever arrived in a single tow and the 
largest day’s receipts ever recorded at Sandusky were 
those of the steamer John C. Pringle and the barges Mel- 
bourne and, D. P. Dobbins. which landed there last week. 
The lumber was white j}ime shipped from. Blind River, 
Nestorville and Little Current, Ontario. The Pringle 
and Melbourne carried 1,483,389 feet for the Hastings- 
Veitmeier Lumber Company, and the Dobbins had about 
457,000 feet for the Sandusky Lumber & Box Company. 
The combined duty on the three cargoes amounted to 
about $3,200. Several other heavy cargoes are scheduled 
to arrive at the Sandusky port before the closing of the 
lake season. 

For the last six weeks J. O. Krammer, of Detroit, 
Mich., with six wood buyers, has been scouring the north- 
western part of this state in search of timber suitable 
for use by a Detroit furniture factory, which is hard 
pressed for materials. They found only three large 
forests for sale. Farmers refuse to sell their lumber by 
the foot, but figure on the entire acreage, which makes 
it almost impossible for buyers to secure timber in quan- 
tities. . 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 5.—With the close of one of 
the hottest political campaigns the city of Cleveland has 
ever seen it is probable that local lumbermen will have 
something else than politics to talk about. The general 
condition of business, however, is scarcely a matter for 
much conversation unless it be upon future prospects. 
Most dealers are complaining of the rapidity with which 
building operations are closing for the winter and there 
is a general dullness throughout the market. 

Lake freights on lumber carrying vessels were ad- 
vanced 50 cents generally throughout the lakes. Under 
ordinary circumstances this advance might have been 
expected some time ago, but the peculiar lack of both 
lumber and coal cargoes has made vessels plentiful and 
accordingly kept the rates down. 

W. O. Womelsdorf is now representing the Industrial 
Lumber Company, of Beaumont, Tex., with offices at 
1017 Schofield building, this city. As the eastern rep- 
resentative of his company Mr. Womelsdorf has made a 
number of friends and laid the foundation of a nice 
yellow pine business in the short time he has been here. 

The condition of Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. 
Jenks Lumber Company, is still very serious. Tuesday 
of this week an operation was performed to relieve the 
abscess due to his severe attack of pneumonia. If he 
rallies from this operation his friends have hope for his 
speedy recovery. 

A. L. Stone, of the Nicola, Stone & Myers Company, 
visited the Cincinnati offices a couple of days this week. 

John R. Gobey, of Columbys, was in Cleveland this 
week visiting local Jumbermen. 

The Mud Lake Lumber Company closed its mill at 
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HIGH 
CLASS 
WHITE Uppers, Selects, | 


Fine Common 
And Cutting-up { 


PINE 





We can always 
furnish anything 
in White Pine 














a idl Lumber, 


1 to 4” thick. We have always on handa 
large assortment of above class of lumber 


Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. 


Write for Prices. 


A. S. PIERCE, 


First Nat’] Bank Bldg., RHINELANDER, WIS. 


























For Prompt Shipment 


MIXED CARS 
WHITE PINE 


= AND sss 


HEMLOCK 


Boards, Strips and Dimension f 
Especially i 
Bevel Siding 
ALL GRADES. \ 


Place Your Orders with 





Rice Lake Lumber Co. 











Raber, Mich., last week after a very successful season. 


RICE LAKE, WISCONSIN. 
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Chippewa [ify 


‘Lumber& BoomCo, 
Chippewa FallsWis. 








POSTS and 
SHINGLES 


For Prompt 
Shipment 


Early Deliveries 
Secured. 


Duluth Log Company, 
a "iatedeat MINN. 


General Offices: 
Second floor Palladio Bldg, 


CEDAR and CYPRESS POLES 


John H. Fowler & Co. 
Fisher Building, - CHICAGO. 
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The Force of a Fire Hydrant could not 
make “Duxbak” Leather 
Belting Take Water 


- matter what pressure was put on it or how long it stood 
ere, 

You can boil ‘‘Duxbak” Steam Proof Leather Belting 
withont our being able to tell by expert examination it had 
been subjected to this test. as the leather itself and cement 
used in the joints would not be affectedin the least. — 

We will send either style belt on approval, to be paid for 
after you convince yourself our statements are correct. 

Send for our “ Belt Book” and question us as to your par 


i cular needs. CHAS. A. 
SCHIEREN 
@, COMPANY. 


TANNERS, BELT MFRS. 
Established 1868. 


43 Ferry St., New York. 
Pittsburg: 240 Third Avenue. 


Denver: 1622 Wazee Street. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.,13thSt.& 3d Ave. 


a 








TRADE MARK 


Chicago: 8486-88 Franklin St. 

Boston. 186-188 Lincoln 8t. 

Philadelphia. 226 North 3d St. 
Hamburg: Germany, Auf dem Sande }. 

a OAK LEATHER TANNERIES, Bristol, Tenn. 

















OUR SPECIALTY 


HEMLOCK 


Our yard man asks, “Why do we get better 
hemlock from Rib Lake than from any other 
northern mill.” 

The above from one of our customers is pretty 
good evidence that our hemlock is appreciated by 
the trade. & A 

We are eager to answer inquiries and will *ell 
you why. 


Rib Lake Lumber Co. 


. RIB LAKE, WIS. 








' Hemlock, Hardwood, | 
Lath and Shingles. 


On Wisconsin Central Railway, near Glidden. 


THE NASH LUMBER COMPANY, 
SHANAGOLDEN, WISCONSIN. P 


DRY HEMLOCK 


Quick shipments guaranteed—No car shortage here. 


WE HAVE 
8,000,000 ft. Piece Stuffs & Boards. 
300,000 ft. | & 2 in. D Select & Better. 


the JOHN WEEK LUMBER CO. 


Stevens Point, Wis. 3 
Incorporated 1884. 








Established 1851. 


IT IS A SAD MISTAKE 


To judge a man by his clothes; likewise 
LUMBER BY THE PRICE YOU PAY. 
The Grade, Quality and Mill Work should be first 

carefully considered. 

If you -want your money’s worth, send us your orders and inguiries 
i: “Shakeless” Memlock, Wisconsin Hardwoods and White 
Cedar Products. We are here to stay and want your business. 
Mixed Cars. Even Grades. Prompt Shipments. 


John R. Davis Lumber Company, Phillips, Wis. 

















HINTS AS TO YARD MANAGEMENT 

ill be found in the 390 page beok “Realni of the Retailer.” Free 
Sescriptive ‘circular. Address. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 815 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. ? 
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RECORD OF A WEEK IN NEW YORK STATE AND CITY. 





New Hardwood Rules in Prospect—Light Stocks the Rule—Trade Generally Quiet—Business 
Changes and Personal Movements—Tonawanda Notes. 


PPP PPP P PPE ISAS . 


FROM THE EMPIRE STATE METROPOLIS. 

New York, Nov. 4.—The financial situation is still 
responsible for the slowing down in the lumber business. 
A considerable number of the lumber concerns still have 
their funds tied up in local banks, and for the first time 
in years are giving their notes, and even then with the 
proviso that they will meet them in case the banks open 
for business. Some of the larger,concerns, owing to the 
extremely limited supply of paper currency, were com- 
pelled to pay their men off in checks. 

While more orders were placed last week than for 
some time, and with the building supply yards with 
rather reduced stocks, the hardwood yards, and especially 
the piano and furniture factories, have stocks on hand 
sufficient to carry them well into the new year, and as 
a result there will be but little buying until after Janu- 
ary 1, 1908. 

A committee, composed of Patrick Moore, chairman; 
H. W. Higbee, Charles F. Fisher, Waldron Williams, 
William F. Clark, Charles B. Grant, Walter Adams and 
Henry Cape, representing the hardwood interests of 
New York, becoming dissatisfied with the present inspec- 
tion rules of both the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
to go into effect December 1, has sent out a request to 
the eastern associations of Buffalo, Baltimore, Boston, 
New Jersey and Connecticut that they send a representa- 
tive to attend a conference to be held here November 14. 
As the Baltimore association has refused to become a 
party to the agreement other associations may report 
accordingly. The conservative hardwood lumbermen 
have come to the conclusion that the time has passed 
when the yard men and consumers can dictate to the 
saw mill man how he shall inspect and ship his lumber. 
The millmen of the south and west have spent thousands 
of dollars in getting up the rules of both the hardwood 
and the national associations, and have endeavored to 
make rules that would prove satisfactory to the manu- 
facturer as well as to the consumer of lumber, whereas 
only a few years ago the yards of New York bought 
their lumber under the New York rules, and the lumber 
was inspected upon arrival by a licensed inspector of 
the New York association. The majority of southern 
and western mills refused to ship their lumber to this 
city unless it was accepted according to the shippers’ 
measurement and inspection, When the standard rules 
of the hardwood manufacturers or the national associa- 
tion were put into force the mills agreed to ship their 
lumber under these rules, and when a dispute arose the 
association sent its official inspector to go over the stock, 
and the differences have been generally adjusted to the 
satisfaction of all parties concerned. 

Walter F. Kilpatrick, of the New York Lumber & 
Storage Company, who has been in the hardwood busi- 
ness here for over thirty years, has decided to discon- 
tinue his business, and will join his brother in California. 
It is understood that the E. H. Ogden Lumber Company 
will occupy the present yard of the Storage company. 

Magovern & Bowen carry in the neighborhood of half 
a million feet of high class oak and maple flooring in 
their sheds on Eleventh avenue. The concern has a track 
running up to its warehouse and stock can be handled 
easily at a minimum cost. The firm sells to the lumber 
trade exclusively. 

James Crowell, of Ogden street, Newark, N. J., has 
bought the stock of hardwoods of E. W. Backus & Co. 
Mr. Backus will retire from the lumber business. Mr. 
Crowell has one of the best arranged lumber yards in 
the east, and carries a large stock of both hard and soft 
woods. 

Mr. Wright, of C. Leary & Co., London, England, 
called on the trade this week. Mr. Wright will also 
visit the hardwood yards of the west and south. 

John Catheart, of Franklin street, has gone to New 
Decatur, Ala., where he will close up his saw mill opera- 
tions and continue business at 18 Broadway under 
the name of the C. & W. Lumber Company. 

DIXIE. 


THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Nov. 4.—While there is a fairly good 
run of lumber orders as a rule builders and investors 
are reluctant about figuring on putting up new buildings 
except on a moderate scale. Notwithstanding all the 
unfavorable news going out from this section the last 
two weeks there has been no trouble of a serious nature 
among local lumbermen and there seems no reason why 
the situation will not clear without the slightest trouble. 
This largely is due to the conservatism practised by re- 
tailers for the last few months; when it was seen that 
trade would be slow to develop this fall they cut down 
their orders to a minimum, so that while stocks are now 
low there is comfort in knowing that the approaching 
obligations to be met are much lower than usual for 
October. 

Local retailers express the opinion that it will be but 
a short time before a much better volume of new busi- 
ness will be offered, but for the present everyone wisely 
prefers to go slow and order only what is needed for 
immediate requirements, resting in the fact that there 
are good supplies at mill points and new stock can 
be secured promptly. Wholesalers say this phase of 
the situation is all right as long as shippers can get 
ears, but cars are getting less every day. 

E. C. Fosburgh, of the Fosburgh Lumber Company, 
Norfolk, Va., and president of the North Carolina Pine 





Association, spent part of the week looking over trade 
in this market. Others visitors included E, K. Harroun, 
J. E. Harroun & Son, Watertown, N. Y., spruce. manu- 
facturers; F. 8. Underhill, of Wistar, Underhill & Co., 
Philadelphia; Herbert W. Blanchard, of the Blanchard 
Lumber Company, Boston, who called on Local Manager 
Kirk Smith; H. L. Bowman, of the R. E. Wood Lumber 
Company; Richard P. Baer, Richard P. Baer & Co., and 
Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., Baltimore; Richard P. 
White, Albany, N. Y.; H. Shumway Lee, Mixer & Co., 
and Hugh MeLean, Hugh McLean Lumber Company, 
Buffalo; G. G. Barr, Beecher & Barr, Pottsville, Pa.; 
R. T. Jones, R. T. Jones Lumber Company, North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y.; H. D. Billmyer, Billmyer Lumber Com- 
pany, Cumberland, Md. 

The retail lumber yard of A. I. Parkyn, Palisades 
Park, N. J., has been incorporated under the laws of 
New Jersey with a capital stock of $50,000. It is under- 
stood that the management will remain the same. 

The local office of Barker & Co., 18 Broadway, in 
charge of John M. Bond, received a visit from the 
Philadelphia manager, Joseph P. Comegys, who married 
on November 1 Miss Amie Estelle Bailey, of Philadel- 
phia, and came to New York enroute to Norfolk, Rich- 
mond, and other points in the south where they will 
spend their honeymoon, George J. Barker, president of 
the company, has been several days in town with Mr. 
Bond and reports a much better run of cypress and 
yellow pine trade than prevailed a month ago, particu- 
larly in yellow pine flooring and roofing. Mr. Barker 
says business for October exceeded by far that of 
August and September. 

Ernest M. Kenna, 66 Broadway, has completed ar- 
rangements for the loading of two large vessels on the 
Pacifie coast. One, the steamer Strathord, is beginning 
to load at Portland and after takmg on board over 
3,000,000 feet of Oregon fir will go to Eureka, Cal., to 
take on about 2,000,000 feet redwood. From there it 
will go to Glasgow, Seotland, where Mr. Kenna has dis- 
posed of the entire vessel load of lumber. The sailing 
vessel Aeme will shortly be loaded at Portland with 
3,000,000 feet of Oregon fir and come direct to this 
market, Mr. Kenna has been developing a large trade 
in fir and redwood and expects to land a number of 
cargoes here next year. In the general wholesale busi- 
ness he reports a good run of orders since the first of 
the month, saying that notwithstanding the financial 
situation business is going along at a much better rate 
than expected. 

Perry E. Fuller, formerly with the local office of 
Barker & Co., 18 Broadway, has assumed charge of the 
Associated Lumber Company, 18 Broadway, wholesale 
lumber dealer making a specialty of cypress. 

The business of J. H. Burton & Co. has been incor- 
porated under the laws of New York with a capital of 
$60,000 as the J. H. Burton Company. The business was 
formerly a partnership, consisting of J. H. Burton and 
Theodore Henry, who are president and vice president 
and treasurer, respectively, of the new company. C. J. 
Schmidt is secretary. Mr. Burton says the business will 
be continued along the same lines and there will be prac- 
tically no change in the management. The company 
will continue as exclusive sales agent for the J. R. Stokes 
Lumber Company, Charleston, S. C.; J. S. Hoskins Lum- 
ber Company, Baltimore, Md., and the Hoskins Burton 
Lumber Company, Brunswick, Ga. The company is a 
large handler of yellow pine lumber and piling, having 
branch offices at Buffalo, N. Y.; Brunswick, Ga., and 
Gulfport, Miss. Its specialties are Charleston rafted 
shortleaf lumber and ties and yellow pine ties. 

S. E. Slaymaker, of S. E. Slaymaker & Co., 309 Broad- 
way, West Virginia spruce dealers, says that while there 
has been a little falling off in trade in his line the last 
two weeks the decrease is much smaller than he expected 
and notwithstanding this the firm is far behind its ship- 
ments and can get but a small proportion of* the cars 
needed to keep orders up to date. Mr. Slaymaker re- 
turned yesterday from a trip to the mills at Cass, W. 
Va., where everything is running along as usual and 
business has come in at a rate strong enough to keep 
saws turning as usual. Prices are good and while in 
New York there is a slight falling off the demand from 
sections outside of the metropolis is improving slightly 
and in Mr. Slaymaker’s opinion it is simply a question of 
a short time when a normal demand will ensue. 

KE. J. Marsh, secretary of the seacoast Lumber Com- 
pany, 1 Madison avenue, says that because of recent 
developments in the financial situation some of his ecus- 
tomers are asking to have orders held up for a short time 
until something more favorable will turn up. Mr. Marsh 
returned last week from an extended trip in the south, 
where he visited a number of cypress mills whose outputs 
are handled by the Seacoast Lumber Company. He also 
made a careful survey of the yellow pine situation, where 
little new trade is developing and stocks are in unusually 
good supply. The foreign trade is practically at a stand- 
still and railroads are ordering very little, while the 
trade from wholesalers is nothing to brag of. So far 
as cypress is concerned Mr. Marsh believes the present 
troubles will be of short duration, and he looks for a 
prompt recovery when the financial atmosphere will 
clear, basing his opinion on the facts that local stocks 
are very low and when the improvement will start in 
buying will be on a very active basis. Outside of New 
York city there is still a first class demand and Mr. 
Marsh says it simply requires a little patience to await 
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developments and in the meantime adopt a conservative 
attitude in buying and selling. 

The receivers for William E. Uptegrove & Bro., In- 
corporated, Brooklyn, are at work on a statement of the 
company’s affairs and expect to publish it shortly. 

There is a wide difference of opinion among the largest 
southern pine wholesalers in this market as to the present 
state of demand. Some are getting a good run of busi- 
ness while others says things are slow. F. J. Johnson, 
metropolitan manager for Bliss & Van Auken, 18 Broad- 
way, says his orders are good, especially for flooring. 
The Hirsch Lumber Company, 42 Broadway, is landing 
some good orders, but says the outlook for large con- 
tracts, particularly on city jobs, is not encouraging. The 
J. H. Burton Company, 45 Broadway, which makes a 
specialty of yellow pine ties and piling, reports a much 
slower trade than usual for this time of the year. Robert 
R. Sizer & Co., 15 William street, are not altogether 
satisfied with the turn trade has taken, but look for an 
early improvement after the present financial troubles. 
The Cummer Lumber Company, 1 Madison avenue, re- 
ports a first class run of orders, but Mr. Adams, the com- 
pany ’s local manager, expects better business next month. 





THE TWO TONAWANDAS. 


Nortu TONAWANDA, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Reports of cus- 
tom officials at Tonawanda and North Tonawanda for 
October give the total receipts by vessel as nearly 
43,000,000 feet. During the corresponding month of 
last year over 61,000,000 feet were unloaded from boats 
at this port. Notwithstanding the pronounced decrease 
predictions are made that the current month will be one 
of the largest of the season. During the first four days 
of November over 11,000,000 feet were received by 
vessel. 

Eighteen vessels have arrived since November 1 with 
lumber, distributed as follows: 


BoaT AND CONSIGNEE— Feet. 
Schooner Genoa, Robinson Bros...........+.-eee6. 949,608 
Schooner Our Boy, Robinson Bros..............+++ 920,674 
Steamer C. H. Green, Robinson Bros.............. 660,032 
Schooner Hutchinson, Brady Bros............ -..-- 850,000 
Steamer United Lumberman, J. P. Mackenzie....... 412,192 
Schooner Jennette, J. P. Mackenzie................ 477,708 
Schooner H. M. Stanley, J. P. Mackenzie........... 403,587 
Schooner Commodore, A. Weston & Son............ 800,000 


Steamer Martin, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company. . .256,749 
Schooner Whitney, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Company .301,000 
Schooner Dorcas Pendell, Kelsey-Dennis Lumber Com- 


DOE o.0.6. vo 0:00 0 6.500496 00 55 0050006 0t 506see00en cus 465,006 
Steamer Langell, Northern Lumber Company....... 813,000 
Schooner Jnterlaken, Northern Lumber Company... .695,000 
Schooner W. K. Moore, Northern Lumber Company. .850,000 
Steamer Pawnee, A. A. Bellinger. ......cccccccccess 501,251 
Schooner Orton, A. A. Bellinger. .........eceese00% 644,830 
Schooner Young, A. A. Bellinger.................-597,763 
Schooner Edwards, A. A. Bellinger................ 601,452 


Receipts of lumber at the Tonawandas by vessel will 
practically end this month. Boats leaving the local 
ports during the next week or two will make only one 
more trip this season. 

Unable to charter loads at the association rate of $3 
from the head of the lakes, the steamers Meyer and 
Pawnee and barges Orton, Young, Edwards, Commo- 
dore and Hutchinson have gone into ordinary at the 
local ports for the winter. 

During last month 17,705,000 feet of lumber were 
shipped from the Tonawandas over the Erie canal. For 
the corresponding period of 1906 the local canal col- 
lector reports the forwarding of 18,438,074 feet. Ship- 
ments to tidewater points will cease in about two weeks 
and the forwarders are shipping as much stock as pos- 
sible before the season closes. It is estimated that 
nearly 100 boatloads of stock will leave for New York, 
Albany and other eastern points this month. 

The swing bridge leading to Tonawanda island was 
put in operation Thursday and within twenty-four hours 
the large number of loaded cars on the island had been 
started to their destinations and shippers were in pos- 
session of a generous supply of empties to provide for 
rush orders awaiting fulfilment. 


BBO 


8. T. ALCUS & CO.’S BOX FACTORY AT NEW 
ORLEANS. 


The box factory at New Orleans, La., operated by 
8. T. Aleus & Co., Ltd., is the largest under one roof 
in America. The company occupies a tract of land 
covering sixteen blocks, the factory proper covering 
150,000 square feet. To cut its daily capacity of 150,- 
000 feet of lumber five band resaws are employed, and 
300 employees are kept on its pay roll the year round. 

The company carries 15,000,000 feet of dry lumber 
in its yards for the manufacture of its product, prob- 
ably 70 percent of which is cottonwood. The plant is 
modern and complete in every detail, and a sprinkler sys- 
tem for fire protection is being installed. The product 
of the company is shipped to Mexico, Cuba, Porto 
Rieo, South America and’ Great Britain, and large 
quantities of its box shooks are sent to the great mar- 
kets of the United States. Twelve saw mills are kept 
busy cutting timber to supply this gigantic concern 
with lumber for its box and lumber trade, two of its 
small mills being located in New Orleans. 
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SMALL MARINE MACHINERY, 1908. 


A supplement to their general catalog is about to be 
issued by Marine Iron Works, Station A, Chicago, that 
they will send free on request. It contains illustrated 
descriptions of many interesting features connected with 
small and medium size marine (steam) machinery in 
their larger and smaller work. 

Attention is called in particular to the new line of 
steam launch outfits suitable for even the smallest boat, 
as also the compound and triple expansion condensing 
machinery that is gotten up specially for large limber 
carriers, 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION. 


ATLANTA, GA., Oct. 28.—The National Casket Company, of 
New Jersey, filed suit for $11,772.31 in the United States 
court in this city last week against the Shippen Bros. Lum- 
ber Company, of Gilmer county, this state, alleging that 
the defendant failed to deliver a large bill of lumber ac- 
cording to contract and therefore it was forced to buy in 
the market at figures $10 a thousand above the contract 
price. 





Hout, Ont., Nov. 4.—Caleb G. Green et al. have brought 
suit against the East Templeton Lumber Company, Limited, 
for $4,196.93, alleging that the defendant company bought 
Fry 0 worth of lumber from him but only paid him 

4,000. 


ToLtepo, Onto, Nov. 5.—Claiming that the South Side 
Building & Supply Company, of Marion, was about to con- 
vert a part of its property into money for the purpose 
of placing it beyond its crediters an agent for the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Company filed a petition in the common 
pleas court asking for the issuing ef an attachment to se- 
cure the claims of his company. 


Concord, Vr., Nov. 2.—Clarence E. Dudley, of this city, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. The liabilities are given 
as about $35,000, practically all are unsecured claims. The 
assets are about $300. 


Lima, Onto, Nov. 4.—A. O. McKinney, a contractor of 
this city, has filed a petition in the United States district 
court at Toledo asking to be declared bankrupt. The liagbili- 
ties named amount to $4,214.42, while the assets are only 

2,320. 

ABERDEEN, WaSH., Oct. 31.—The receiver of the Aberdeen 
Box Company, which recently went into bankruptcy, has 
given orders to pay claims amounting to $45,726.77 in 
addition to the preferred claims. Twenty-three cents on 
the dollar has already been paid. 


PItTsBURG, TEx., Nov. 1.—At the instance of the Camp 
County bank and other creditors, W. R. Heath was ap- 
pointed receiver for the Patterson-Miller Lumber Company, 
of this city. Among the local creditors are the Camp 
County bank, $34,000; First National bank, $5,000; and 
Merrel & White, $2,500. ‘The total liabilities are placed at 
$200,000, with assets at $250,000 to $300,000. The com- 
pany operates from eight to ten saw milis in this section. 


OTTAWA, ONT., Oct. 29.—The case of Burr versus the 
Arrow Head Lumber Company was taken up to the supreme 
court. The appellants brought a suit against the respond- 
ents to recover money alleged to be due them on a logging 
contract and for damages for loss of prospective profits. 
At the trial the suit was dismissed and the judge allowed 
a counter claim to be withdrawn without prejudice to their 
recourse in another action. The supreme court of British 
Columbia affirmed this order. The judgment is-now under 
appeal. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 2.—A federal jury in the United 
States court at Shreveport has convicted W. N. Hughes of 
perjury in connection with an affidavit regarding improve- 
ments on a homestead in Vernon parish. Several similar 
cases are pending, the claim of the government being that 
these homesteads were entered for the purpose of securing 
the timber upon them and that proof of occupation and 
improvement was fraudulently made. 

PITTSFIELD, MAss., Nov. 4.—A receiver has been asked 
fot the J. H. Butler Lumber Company, of this city. The 
liabilities are given as $10,000. The business was estab- 
lished in 1866 by James H. Butler and was succeeded by 
the J. H. Butler Lumber Company in 1898. : 

BALTIMORE, MpD., Nov. 5.—Robert H. Smith and William 
Headington have been appointed receivers of the affairs of 
the Headington-Pfeil Furniture Manufacturing Company, of 
this city. The petition was filed by James Corner & Sons, 
H. L. Thomas & Son and Turner W. Isaac & Co., who are 
creditors to the amount of $541.51. 

Vancouver, WASH., Oct. 29.—A verdict of $2,325.83 has 
been rendered the Charles R. McCormick Company, of San 
Francisco, Cal., for the nondelivery of railroad ties by the 
Vancouver Lumber Company, of this city. The ties were 
ordered by the San Francisco company at the time of the 
financial trouble following the earthquake at San Francisco, 
and the defendant company thinking that the San Francisco 
company would not be able to pay for the ties did not send 
them. The damages awarded represents the profits on the 
ties and the cost of the towage to which the company was 
put. 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Oct. 29.—D. H. Watjen & Co., of Bre- 
men, Germany, have entered a libel in the United States 
district court against Hugo Forchheimer, of this city,‘ for 
$1,382.75 claimed for demurrage, payment of extra insur- 
ances and other ship's charges. Interest is asked from 
October 20, 1906, to date. 





GALVESTON, TEx., Oct. 31.—Judgment was recently entered 
in the district court against the Graham-Todd Lumber Com- 
pany, of Todd, in a suit for foreclosure of liens and the 
collections of notes amounting to $37,500, which was filed 
by the Miller-Vidor Lumber Company, of this city. Upon 
the application of the. Miller Company, B. I. Sparks was 
appointed receiver and R. M. Franklin as master in chan- 
cery. 

PETERSBURG, VA., Nov. 1.—Judge I. F. West, presiding 
in the circuit court of Brunswick county, has been engaged 
the last few days in the trial of the case of Wright versus 
the Camp Manufacturing Company, which involves the 
validity of certain timber deeds held by the Camp Manu- 
facturing Company. Upon the court’s decision in this ¢ase 
will depend the title to more than $1,000,000 worth of 
standing timber in Brunswick and adjacent counties which 
is now held by the Camp Company. ‘The deed in question 
conveys the timber to the Camp Company with the right to 
remove within ten years, and contains a provision allowing 
the company further time provided the company pays 
interest at the rate of 6 percent on the purchase price. The 
——— alleges that the extension clause in the deed is 
nvalid and can not be enforced in a court of equity. 


New ORLeAns, La., Nov. 5.—Three lumber companies have 
filed suit in the federal court at Shreveport, La., against 
the assessors and tax collectors of various parishes for 
reduction of assessments, upon the plea that certain prop- 
erty entitled to exemption has been wrongfully aestabed. 
The Calcasieu Pine Company has brought suit against the 
assessor and tax collector of Rapides parish, setting forth 
that it has been overassessed $140,422.85. Similar suit 
has been filed by the Lutcher & Moore Lumber Compan 
against the officers of Vernon parish, who are charged wi 
overassessing the company more than, $100,000, while the 
Hackley & Hume Company, Limited, is sueing the sheriff 
and tax collector of Vernon parish to prevent collection of 
an excess in taxes amounting to $2,367. These suits, it is 
understood, grow in part out of the radical boost of timber 
land assessments in a number of Louisiana parishes. 
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Anything We Miss 


in sawing a log you can rest assured 
isn’t worth saving and as a result we 
can give you anything you want from 


LATH to TIMBERS 


Drop us a line telling us your wants 
and we will gladly quote you prices. 


C.A.Swrma Lown Co. 
Sumber, Manufacturer. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


44th Avenue, North and Lyndale, 
Branch Office: PEORIA, ILL., M. A. Magruder, Mgr. 








Small or Large 


Orders for Pine look alike to us 
as far as filling is concerned. 

We are manufacturers and pro- 
ducers. 


Get our Prices for GOOD PINE. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY, 


Manufacturers of Pine Lumber 


F. Weyerhzeuser, President, 
W. H. Laird, Vice-President, R. H. Chute, General Mgr. 
F. S. Bell, Secretary, C. A. Barton, Ass"t Mer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


R. D. Musser, Treasurer, 

























A Few Surplus Items 


x8 16° No. § Norway. 

8x12 16° Noe | Norway. 

ix8 and wider, D and Better White 
Pine, 6, 8 and 10’. 


ASK FOR PRICES. 


CARPENTER-LAMB CO. 


Be. 626 Security Bank Bldg., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








MINNESOTA PINE 


FOR QUICK SHIPMENT. 


250,000 ft. No. 4 Bds. 4” & wider * .. 16’. 
250,000 ft. ‘* ‘* 6”, 8”, 10" & /2”,8 to 16’. 
300,000 ft. 4’’ No. 2 Fog. 8 to 16’ largely Wh. P. 
5 Cars 6’’ B & better Wh. Pine Siding. 

* 4°’ C Wh. P. Siding. 

“* 6° C & better Norway Siding. 

iT) 4” ee 77 7) Lid 

** 1%” D Select Wh. P. 

1%”? D Select & better Wh. P. 

** No. 3 Boards 6 ft. 

** 4°’ No. 4 Fencing 6 to 16’. 

** $32 inch Lath. 


Car tot prices yours for the asking. 


BOVEY-DE LAITTRE LBR. CO, M*NEAFOLIS, 
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Winona Lumber Co. 
Whiute IPime 
Products 





WINONA, id tt MINNESOTA. 








TELEGRAPH BILLS REDUCED {7micriman tetecoac. 


¥or further particulars address American Lumberman, Chicago, Il), 
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MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE PINE, 
NORWAY, YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK 
COTTON WOOD, POPLAR, 
GUM, OAK, FINE HARDWOODS, 
MAPLE FLOORING 


FARMERS BANK BUILDING | 
WOOD ST. PITTSBURG, PA. |} 
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We also handle Hardwood for railroad and 


Oak, White Pine, Lath and Shingles. 


Farmers’ Bank Bldg., 


The Whole Argument 


in selling lumber simmered down to 
the fine points rests wholly on qual- 
ity. That and service are our two 
hobbies, and to convince you we are 
sincere, suggest a trial order of 


WEST VIRGINIA FE 


PRUC 


istruction work; Yellow Pine, Hemlock, 


A large stock of Hemlock now ready for ship= 
ment over B. & VU. R. K. and Penn. Lines. 


Bemis & Vosburgh, 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Hardwoods # 


OAK, POP’ 
rik,” 


OAK AND MAPLE FLOORING 
inehan Lumber Co. 


24 Farmers Bank Bldg., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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Our descriptive Booklet 
tells you all about the 


BOOKS THAT WILL SAVE YOU MONEY. 


A minute of your time to 
write the postal card giv- 
ing us your address, We 
cheerfully tell you all 
about them, 3 :: 3: 


Free 











LUMBER HAPPENINGS IN THE CENTRAL SOUTH. 





Financial Stringency 


Regarded as Temporary in New Orleans—A Croak from Across the 


Pond—New Water Transportation Facilities in Prospect. 
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CRESCENT CITY NEWS. 


NrEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 5.—Slight change is reported 
in market conditions for the week, save in so far as 
they are affected by the temporary monetary tieup, 
which has its effect, of course, upon the lumber indus- 
try as upon everything else. Southern banks appear 
to be standing up excellently under the strain and 
there is no concern as to their durability and stauneh- 
ness. The restriction of withdrawals has been gener- 
ally commended as wise and business men have adapted 
themselves cheerfully to the situation. New Orleans 
bankers are now engaged with plans to market the 
big sugar and cotton crops,’ which will cause an inflow 
of currency south, so the present pressure, in the opin- 
ion of many well posted men, will be of short duration. 

Notwithstanding the temporary quiet in the cypress 
market the number of consumers is increasing steadily. 
It is reported that one concern has placed the names of 
500 new customers on its books within the past few 
months, while another has recorded 250, many of whom 
received during that time their first carload of cypress. 

Tupelo is the most optimistic wood of all. Despite 
slack demand and unsettled conditions, tupelo is sell- 
ing ahead of the saws and the buyers, like Oliver 
Twist, are crying for more. Hardwoods are also in 
stronger position, the export demand having improved 
noticeably, with corresponding stiffening of price. 

Reports from Jackson, Miss., are to the effect that 
the committee of citizens which took up the right of 
way trouble of the New Orleans Great Northern rail- 
road have practically completed the details of a plan 
to secure for the company the right of way needed into 
the city at a reasonable figure. The report that the 
New Orleans Great Northern had practically com- 
pleted arrangements for trackage rights over the IIli- 
nois Central into that town proved a hard jolt to the 
landholders who were standing out for fancy prices, 
and it is understood that they have recently become 
more reasonable. The deal for right of way will prob- 
ably be closed within the next ten or fifteen days. 

Fred Muller, local manager for the De Soto Naval 
Stores Company, says that the company’s new plant at 
Laurel is nearing completion and will probably be 
ready for active operations by December 1. The con- 
cern has acquired the right to remove the stumps and 
dead timber from about 1,000 acres of land near its 
Laurel plant and is negotiating for about 10,000 acres 
more. A side track will connect the plant with the 
Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad. 

Members of the Contractors & Dealers’ Exchange 
are preparing for a housewarming, to take place upon 
the completion of the repairs and alterations to their 
handsome property in Perdido street. The exchange 
offices on the third floor of the building have been 
fitted up for occupancy and the workmen are now 
putting the finishing touches on the exposition rooms 
on the first floor. Exhibits are being placed and 
everything points to a speedy completion. On house- 
warming day an orchestra will be in attendance and 
a buffet luncheon will be served during the reception 
hours. 

The New Orleans Lumber Exporters’ Association 
has tendered a formal invitation to the National Lum- 
ber Exporters’ Association to hold its January meet- 
ing in New Orleans. Negotiations for the merger of 
the two associations have not, it is understood, been 
completed as yet, but it is believed that definite action 
upon the merger will be taken before the annual meet- 
ing of the national association. 

Dr. A. C. Enochs, who resigned the managership of 
the Pearl River Lumber Company October 31, was 
tendered a banquet by the employees of the company 
at Pearlhaven, Miss., on the day of his retirement and 
was the recipient of a handsome silver service of 
102 pieces, in a mahogany case inscribed as follows: 
‘¢From the employees of the Pearl River Lumber Com- 
pany and the Brookhaven & Pearl River Railway Com- 
pany, to A. C. Enochs.’’ 

Charles H. Tyrer, of Smith & Tyrer, wood brokers, 
Liverpool, was in the city recently. Mr. Tyrer is investi- 
gating lumber conditions in America, He takes a very 
pessimistic view, as will be seen from the following 
expressions accredited to him in one of the daily news- 
papers. It may be well to recall that Mr. Tyrer’s 
opinion is that of the overseas buyer: 


The situation is very bad; about as bad as I have seen it 
in twenty years. It is mighty bad in England, too. Trade 
is very unsatisfactory and prices have dropped away down. 
Hardwoods are not affected, but the yellow pine situation 
is bad. 

Large quantities of timber have been cut in America on 
consignments and we now have large stocks on the other 
side. Very inferior grades have been going to Europe. 
What we want is longleaf yellow pine, and they have been 
shipping us shortleaf yellow pine, which is coarse and 
sappy and won't do at all for the purposes for which long- 
leaf is demanded. Lots of this shortleaf pitch pine has been 
shipped to us on longleaf contracts. 

We are hoping for an improvement in this situation with 
the organization of the Gulf Coast Lumber Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation. We hope that the association will straighten out 
such discrepancies so that exporters will know that they 
are getting what they buy. Shortleaf pine is worth 
10 to 15 shillings a load of 50 cubic feet less than longleaf 
pine and naturally we can’t pay longleaf prices for shortleaf 
pine. What we, want is a definite classification, and we 
hope to get that through the association. 

The American mills will have to curtail their production. 
They are manufacturing entirely too much for both the 
domestic and foreign demands. At present they are selling 
below the cost of production. It costs a lot more to manu- 
facture now than it did twenty years ago. Then a man 


could steal all the timber he wanted, as there was no watch 
kept over government lands. Now the value of timber lands 
has increased immensely, and as all the timber has been cut 
away from the streams it is necessary to transport it from 
the interior, which is a big item in itself. 

The cypress situation is going very much the same way. 
It has not yet been affected as the yellow pine industry has, 
but the cypress men are putting up too many ‘mills and 
turning out their product entirely too fast. 

As briefly announced in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
last week, William A. Powell, president of the W. A. 
Powell Lumber Company, was last Thursday acquitted 
on the charge of embezzlement growing out of the 
transactions of his company with a local bank. After 
listening to the testimony Judge Chretien, presiding 
at the trial, instructed the jury to bring in a verdie} 
of not guilty. When Judge Chretien concluded his 
charge one of the jurors rose from his chair and said: 
‘“*Judge, we were going to return a verdict of not 
guilty without leaving our seats. We believe him 
innocent.’’ The coniplete exoneration of Mr. Powell 
from the charges filed against him is highly gratifying 
not only to himself but to his friends, who have stead- 
fastly persisted in their belief of his innocence. 

A. EF. Hendryx will cover south Alabama, south Mis- 
Sissippi and west Florida for E. C, Atkins & Co., silver 
steel saws, with headquarters at Hattiesburg. Mr. Hen- 
dryx comes from the home office, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Capt. Frederick Wilbert, of Wilbert Sons’ Lumber 
Company, and John Deblieux, secretary of the Levert 
Lumber & Shingle Company, both of Plaquemine, La., 
were among the cypress millmen in the city during the 
last week. 

The cypress mills along the Texas & Pacifie railroad 
need laborers, and they are willing to pay good wages 
the year around. A note to Secretary George E. Wafson, 
of the Cypress association, Hibernia bank building, will 
secure full information. 

The sugar mills have made heavy drains on the eypress 
mills for labor. Good men may secure good paying 
positions the year round. ‘The sugar cane planters are 
very busy and report a very satisfactory yield. 

With a 4-cent a mile passenger rate and four crowded 
passenger trains each way each day, it looks as if Cap- 
tain Jones, president of the Gulf & Ship Island railroad, 
did not have much of a kick coming, but he makes one 
good and strong nevertheless. 

If Attorney General Bonapart sends a few more of 
his female agents into the south it will not be safe for a 
business man to venture over his own property without 
his attorney and a bodyguard. 

Exports during the week: 

Steamship Arkadia, Porto Rico—4,057 pieces gum lumber, 
1,627 pieces pine lumber. 

Steamship Bordeaur, Havre and Bordeaux—444 pieces 
dogwood lumber, 411 bundles oak lumber, 6,960 pieces gum 
lumber, 2,043 pieces cypress lumber, 196 ash logs, 34 poplar 
logs, 469 oars, 88,489 I’rench claret staves, 6,279 oak staves. 

Steamship Alerandrian, Liverpool—5,000 oars, 85 persim- 
mon logs, 443 hickory logs, 27 oak logs. 

Steamship Angola, Glasgow—53,590 staves, 19,506 pieces 
heading, 2,240 pieces pine lumber, 1,696 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 38,572 pieces, bundles and sacks hardwood lumber, 
2,557 pieces walnut lumber, 420 bundles whitewood lumber, 
796 pieces cypress lumber, 2,104 pieces cottonwood lumber, 
1,697 pieces ash lumber, 16,036 pieces and bundles oak lum- 


ber, 11,625 pieces and bundles gum lumber. 
Steamship Haakon VII, Colon—1,079 pleces yellow pine 
lumber. 


Steamship Conde Wilfredo, Oporto and Barcelona—3,515 
pieces gum lumber, 394 pleces oak lymber, 29,752 staves. 

Steamship Norseman, Bremen-—34,128  pleces handles, 
162,000 pieces pine lumber, 40,800 staves, 38 poplar logs, 
15,000 pieces oak lumber. 

Steamship Tumpican, Antwerp—40,000 pleces gum lum- 
ber, 8,000 pieces poplar lumber, 30,000 pieces oak lumber, 
18,000 staves. 

Steamship Louisianian, Liverpool—30 oak logs, 29 ash 
logs, 5,000 pieces oak lumber, 5,000 pieces hardwood lumber, 
10,800 staves. 

Steamship Colonian, Liverpool—9,600 staves, 24 white 
oak logs, 10,000 pieces gum lumber, 12,000 pieces oak lumber, 
5,000 pieces walnut lumber, 29 oak logs, 59 ash logs, 42 
hickory logs. 

Steamship Il Piemonti, Genoa—2,912 pieces gum lumber, 
46,925 oak staves. 

Steamship Dictator, Liverpool—4,738 pieces oak lumber, 
499 bundles oak lumber, 647 pieces ash lumber. 

Steamship El Dia, New York—2,411 bundles box material. 

Steamship Nor, Tampico—6,165 bundles barrel hoops, 
1,015 bundles ties, 2,052 pieces creosoted cross ties, 1,996 
pieces pine lumber, 2,950 pieces yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Hillis, Colon—1,160 pieces yellow pine lumber. 

Steamship Persiana, Rotterdam—8,456 pieces pine lumber, 
10,976 pieces oak lumber, 728 bundles oak lumber, 13,629 
pieces cottonwood lumber, 6,393 tank staves, 16,326 pipe 
staves, 148 ash logs, 838 pieces ash lumber. 

Steamship City of Tampico, Tampico and Vera Cruz—708 
bundles barrel hoops, 1,922 pieces cypress lumber, 200 
bundles lath, 780 bundles box shooks. 

Steamship Dacia, Hamburg—1,810 pieces cottonwood lum- 
ber, 985 pieces walnut lumber, 924 pieces oak lumber, 35 
walnut logs. 

Steamship Candidate, Liverpool—497 bundles gum lumber. 

Steamship Ercelsior, Havana- -960 bundles box shooks. 

Lumber receipts at the basins (coastwise shipments) 


totaled for the week 853,000 feet. 








INCREASED WATER SERVICE FOR THE LOWER 
MISSISSIPPI. 


New OrvEANS, LA., Nov. 5.—For some time a move- 
ment has been on foot to secure a steamship line from 
New Orleans to Philadelphia and its backers now are en- 
couraged to the belief that the line will be established 
by the Southern Pacific Steamship Company as soon as 
the tinancial unpleasantness shall be past. Negotiations 
have been carried on between the Philadelphia Trades 
League and the general freight agent of the Southern 
Pacific at New York, and it is reported here that about 
the only detail of the plan remaining to be worked out 
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is the securing of dock accommodations at Philadelphia. 
it is believed that an excellent business can be built 
up, and every plan that will tend to relieve the rail con- 
gestion is being pushed for all it is worth. 

Plans for the establishment of a steel barge line from 
St. Louis to New Orleans.on the Mississippi river are 
also making headway. A party of St. Louis business 
men is scheduled to leave that city tonight, bound down 
the river. It is stated that the party will visit every 
river town between New Orleans and St. Louis, for the 
purpose of interesting the local merchants in the pro- 
posed service. It is proposed to establish a regular 
barge service for the transportation of lumber, cotton, 
sugar, rice, general merchandise, grain, coal, cement, 
brick ete., the output of every town in the trade terri- 
tory. A similar service is in successful operation on the 
Rhine river, in Germany, where more than 40,000,000 
tons of freight are handled annually on boats with a 
capacity of little more than 400 tons. A number of 
veteran river pilots will accompany the St. Louis party, 
according to advices received here. 


THE GULF COAST. 


Small Mills Pinched for Money, But Large Ones in 
Strong Position—Farmers Holding 
15-Cent Cotton. 








MONTGOMERY, ALA., Novy. 4.—Severe stress has been 
placed upon the lumber business by conflicting condi- 
tions in this section, but the outlook is good for spring 
business. Millmen have kept stocks moving, even though 
some grades have had to be sold at less than cost. Yards 
have not been allowed to fill, money to keep things going 
having been secured from trade centers rather than from 
local banks. Millmen, as well as others, have been trying 
to keep the money at home so that in times of tight cash 
they can turn to the local banks for aid, and they have 
kept the output moving and the outside money coming 
in. With money tight small millmen are foreed out of 
the running. They can not keep going save at high 
prices and good demand. Within the last two months 
many of these have shut down in this and adjoining 
states, 

Transportation difficulties have kept the cut down 
almost to what could be moved. There are no excessive 
stocks, and the mills have not loaded up at heavy 
expense. Within the last sixty days the curtailment has 
been large and it is likely to be larger during the winter. 

In the last few days some car material has been sold. 
Demand for 83-inch No. 2 flooring is light but No. 1 is 
moving at a slight profit. B and better is all that could 
be desired, especially the rifts, which are bringing as 
good money as they have in a long time, keeping the 
market active even though lower grades are bringing no 
profit. 

The banks are taking care of the big mills, and even 
the smaller, when owned by men who are strong in the 
business world. There is plenty of money here for all 
business needs. Payrolls are met with cash, and any 
amounts ean be paid through the clearing house. Busi- 
ness is regarded as all right and in a fair way to resume 
normal conditions at an early day, 





MATTERS AT MOBILE. 

Mosi.e, AuA., Nov. 6.—Only about 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber went to Cuban ports last week, an unusually 
small quantity in this trade, the average weekly exports 
amounting to about 5,000,000 feet. Buyers from Cuba 
have closed several transactions within the last few 
days and hopefulness is expressed as to prospects after 
the beginning of the year. 

Lumber stocks in Porto Rico are reported low, but a 
number of schooner cargoes on the way from the Gulf, 
or contracted for early shipment, will supply the wants 
of the island for a month or two. Indications are that 
Porto Rican business this year will exceed that of any 
previous year. The island is in excellent condition finan- 
cially and its prosperity is rapidly advancing. 

Not a single cargo has gone from this port for South 
America for several weeks and shipments have been light 
for several months. On this account reduction in heavy 
stocks, which have caused the dullness and low prices in 
this trade, is hoped for. 

Reports from the United Kingdom and the continent 
are of surplus stocks of sawn timber, with reduction 
going on slowly. One encouraging feature of the year’s 
business is the exportation of timber to many new ports, 
particularly France and Spain, which have not been 
active customers of the Gulf for several years. Prices 
of sawn timber on the Gulf are easier, this condition 
being due to lack of demand from shippers. Little stock 
is coming down the rivers and stocks at the ports are 
moderate. Few vessels are loading with sawn timber at 
any of the ports. 

In the interior trade little encouragement is apparent 
in reports from northern cities and transactions are 
reported below normal. Retailers are said to be dispos- 
ing of stock in considerable quantities, 


Exports from Mobile. 


Shipments for the week ended November 1 were: 


Curacoa, Danish West Indies, British schooner Charle 
voi#w—415,583 superficial feet lumber, $8,200, 

Grenoch, Scotland, British steamship Mereddio—272,892 
superficial feet sawn, $2,550; 29,244 superficial feet lumber, 
$730; 293,703 superficial feet deals, $4,405; 1,698 cubic 
feet hewn poplar, $340; 12,661 cubic feet hewn oak, $3,165. 

Rotterdam, Holland, British steamship Mereddio—58,367 
staves, 6,118 bundles staves, $2,300; 331,920 superficial feet 
sawn timber, $5,532; 769,000 superficial feet lumber, $19,- 
225; 33,458 superficial feet bay poplar, $841; 57,257 super- 
‘ficial feet ash, $1,717; 13,745 superficial feet cottonwood, 


$315; 17,430 cubic feet hewn pine, $3,337; 4,098 cubic feet 


hewn timber, $819. 


Havana, British barkentine Nora Wiggins—372,935 super- 
ficial feet lumber, $5,594. 

Progreso, Mexico, British steamship Malinche—3,300 su- 
perficial feet lumber, $100. 

Nipe, Cuba, British steamship Min—611,007 superficial 
feet lumber, $2,772. 

New York, American steamship Colorado—250,000 super- 
ficial feet lumber. 

La Ceiba, Norwegian steamship J/clcn—8,000 superficial 
feet lumber, $169. 

socas del Toro, Norwegian steamship Fort Gaines—49,904 
superficial feet lumber, $743. 

Ponce, Porto Rico, American schooner Ellen Little—154,- 
101 superficial feet lumber, $2,821. 

Liverpool, British steamship IJnkula—27,610 superficial 
feet oak lumber, $1,104; 59,381 superficial feet pine lumber, 
$1,484. 

Cardenas, Norwegian steamship Ole Bull—16,168 super- 
ficial feet scantling, $298. 





WESTERN FLORIDA TRADE. 

PENSACOLA, F'LA., Nov. 6.—River Plate is at low ebb 
and the demand from this formerly active market is 
not encouraging. Inquiries are for schedules which can- 
not possibly be sold at the prices quoted, consequently 
no transactions are occurring. This condition also ap- 
plies to European markets, although demand from that 
source is a little better and prices are more acceptable, 
especially for saps, on which some profit can be realized. 
The South African and Cuban markets are quiet. Dur- 
ing the last week not more than three cargoes were sold 
at this port, exporters declining to sell at prices offered. 

Sawn timber is meeting the same fate as lumber. Re- 
ceipts of timber last week were especially light, many 
mills having closed to await a more favorable market. 
They will probably not resume cutting before January 1. 
Timber is quoted at from 22 to 24 cents a foot, accord- 
ing to average and upon a 40-foot basis. 

Exports during the week were exceptionally light, only 
two or three cargoes having been cleared and the total 
outward movement does not exceed 2,000,000 feet. 





ON MISSISSIPPI SOUND. 

GuLFPporT, Miss., Nov. 2.—The business of this port 
is holding up well and the outlook is for a fairly active 
month. The financial flurry does not seem to have 
affected business in any material way. New buildings 
are yet going up and in fact times may be said to be 
good, and business generally is being done on a cash 
basis. The United States government has just paid 
$25,000 for a lot on which to erect a government 
building. The building will be erected in a short time 
and will save the rental of a custom house, postoffice 
and other federal offices. 

The city council has sold to Nuneen & Co., of Chicago, 
$52,000 worth of bonds for internal improvement, at a 
slight premium. .Bids were received from several cities 
for these bonds. Other bonds are to be issued soon for 
street paving. 

The Gulf & Ship Island railroad was called before the 
railroad commissioners at Jackson during the week for 
refusal to carry cotton to this city from the interior. 
8. D. Boylston, general freight agent, explained to the 
commission that up to this time the road had no facili- 
ties for handling cotton for export but that as soon as 
the proper dock facilities were provided it was the 
intention of the company to haul all the cotton it could 
get, as well as other export products. He explained that 
the docks would have to be enlarged and sheds and 
warehouses sufficient to accommodate this product would 
have to be built before anything of the kind could be 
undertaken. Up to this time and for some time further 
probably only lumber will be handled. It has made the 
record of the banner port in the exportation of lumber, 
and when the plans that have been formulated are car- 
ried out it will be the banner port in many other things. 
The L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company has sixteen vessels 
chartered to load at this port this month and next. 
Other shippers also have many charters, 

The exports of lumber and timber from this port for 
the last week have been: 

Steamship Eastlands, Colon, Panama, 109,000 feet lum- 
ber, valued $2,051: 3,496 creosoted piles, valued $18,172; 
by S. E. Naylor. The cargo also contained 28,350 pounds 
steel culverts, valued $2,155. 

Schooner Addie and Beatrice, Cayenne, France, 200,000 
feet lumber, valued $3,501; by the Robinson Land & Lumber 
Company. 

Bark Australia, Buenos Ayres, Argentina, 891,000 feet 
lumber, valued $18,258; by the L. N. Dantzler Lumber 
Company. 

VESSELS IN PORT. 

Steamship Wavelet. 

Barks Francis Hagerup, Morna, Andrea, Thora, Smerol, 
Zippora, Dora, Sigurd. 

Schooners Oscar G., Fred W. Ayer, Lord of Avon, Isaac 
T. Campbell. ; 

Ships Hiawatha, Gallaroi. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSISSIPPI NEWS. 

HArTriespurG, Miss., Nov. 5.—Many mills have been 
compelled to close down because of the shortage of 
cars, low prices ete. and several small concerns have been 
forced to the wall. Inquiries for timbers, car material 
ete. have increased. Several wholesalers state that the 
prices obtained for this class of stock are slightly im- 
proved. 

The New Orleans & Northeastern railroad is perfect- 
ing plans for its new depot in this city and the con- 
tracts will be let soon. Local officials are preparing to 
change all records, papers etc. in the archives in this 
city, because of the creation of the new County of For- 
rest. Hattiesburg is in Perry county and the county 
seat. By this change it will be in Forrest county. New 
Augusta will be the seat of government of Perry county. 

The New Orleans & Great Northern railroad has at 
_last, apparently, settled the question of entering Jackson. 
Every resource had, according to the statement of Presi- 
dent Goodyear, been used to no avail and the line had, as 
a precaution, made arrangements with the Illinois Cen- 
tral road, whereby that line’s tracks could be used in en- 
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We Want Orders 


for the following dry stock 
ready for quick shipment— 
2 cars 1x18 to 23” panel and No. 1 poplar. 


6 cars 1” Ist and 2nds poplar. 
6 cars 1” No. 1 common poplar. 

















6 cars 1” No. 2 common poplar. 

6 cars 1” mill cull poplar. 

2 cars 1x18” and wider panel and No. 1 cottonwood. 
5 cars 5-4 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x13 to 17” box boards, cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” box boards, cottonwood. 

19 cars 1x13 to 17 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 


21 cars 1x13 to 17 No. 1 common cottonwood. 

20 cars 1x6 to 12” 1st and 2nds cottonwood. 

15 cars 1x4” and wider No. 1 common cottonwood. 
20 cars 1x4” and wider No. 2 common cottonwood. 
15 cars 4-4 Ist and 2nds plain red or white oak. 
24 cars 4-4 No. 1 common plain red or white oak. 


American Lumber & Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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aple 


looring 2° 


We make a specialty of lengths 6 and 8 
feet and longer, and can fill your orders 
direct from regular stock. 





Better let us quote you on ; 
your next order, and don’t 
forget ‘“‘we can ship on a 
moment’s notice.” 
SS 
A. M. Turner Lumber Co. 
PITTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 
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MILLS § KENDALL, MD. 


CAPACITY 
( CRELLIN, MD, 200 M. FEET PER DAY. 


KENDALL LumBEeR ComPAnRy. 


MANUFACTURERS 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK. POPLAR, 
Hemlock, Hardwoods and Cross Ties 


SHIPMENTS IN =») Ss PITTSBURG, PA. 














YELLOW JPINE 


Large and well assorted stocks kept 
on hand atall times insure the filling 
of crders without unnecessary delay 
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B. H. WHITNEY, 


LUMBER BROKER 
Toledo, Ohio, 


Offers you his services to buy or sell; adjust dis- 
puted accounts; handle cars in transit. 





HOME PHONE 726. 401 ST. CLAIR BLDG. 
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tering Jackson. Citizens of Jackson have agreed to 
buy a right of way for which they will pay $35,000. 

The residence of Mr. Graham, head of the firm of 
Graham Bros., at Silvercreek, was recently entirely de- 
stroyed by fire. The conflagration is believed to have 
been of incendiary origin. 

The Finkbine Lumber Company, according to report, 
has closed down its plant at Wiggins in order to make 
some much needed repairs. 

The Mobile, Jackson & Kansas City railroad will soon 
erect a new depot at Merrill. 

The farmers of this state are holding out for 15 
eents for their cotton. All lumbermen, particularly 
those who supply the local demand, wish them success. 

The sixteenth section timber question is again revived 
and is uppermost in Jackson. 

Hattiesburg may use pine paving blocks in doing its 
future paving. They will be creosoted and, after a fair 
test, may be used extensively. The mayor is a firm be- 
liever in the practicability of using the ‘‘ home product.’’ 








C.W.MANNING 
Wholesale Lumber 





Veneers and Panels 





66 Broad Street NEW YORK 





WE beg to call attention to our Yard located at 
g5th Street and the Belt Railway, where we are 
in position to store and reship lumber at very moder: 
ate cost. In about sixty days we will be ready to re- 
saw and remanufacture, including surfacing four sides, 
dressing and matching all classes of heavy stock, and 
respectfully solicit the patronage of the lumber trade. 


Chicago Car Lumber Company, 
- Pallman Bidg., Phone Harrison 5959, CHICAGO. 


SF PHILADELPHIA. “300 


























Wm. Whitmer & Sons, 


(INCORPORATED). 
Main Office, 200 Girard Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Manufacturers of and Wholesale Lumber Dealers in 





SPRUCE, NORTH CAROLINA PINE, 
HEMLOCK, HARDWOODS, 
WHITE PINE, VIRGINIA PINE, 


YEL.LOW PINE. 





WE ‘ARE IN THE MARKET FOR 
ALL GRADES AND THICKNESSES 


AS 














BRANCH OFFICES: 


517 Empire Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. Delta Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
143 Liberty St., New York City. Union Bldg., Newark, N. J. 





























John J.Soble. Harry I1.Soble. 


SOBLE 
BROTHERS, 
722 Land Title Building, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


HARDWOODS 


We are eager to answer all inquiries. 


Id, . 
WISTAR, UNDERHILL & CO., Benauet emia es: 


WHOLESALE 
HARDWOODS 


Our facilities insure prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


























JANNEY-WHITING LUMBER CO. 
Wholesale Cash Buyers of 


seo arnen > WHITE PINE AND HARDWOODS, 


SQUARES, BALUSTER STOCK, ETC. 


‘ard and Office, 1151 Beach Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


¥: 
Pier-62 North Wharves. 











Among the mills which have been closed down are the 
following: J. W. Caraway, Poplarville Lumber Com- 
pany, Epley Lumber Company, J. A. Travis & Son, A. W. 
Hegwood, Haynes-Rice Lumber Company, Purvis Lumber 
Company, Hathorn & Hathorn, Finkbine Lumber Oom- 
pany, Hall & Montgomery and A. J. Weems. 

Among the lumbermen in this city last week were the 
following: D. W. Slay, Richton; J. R. Bradford, Win- 
gate; R.'B. Griffin, McLaurin; H. T. & J. A. Griffin, 
Gulfport; D. W. Batson, Poplarville; L. Stockstill, 
Picayune, and L. E. Magee, Mendenhall. 

E. Wood, secretary-treasurer of the Lindsley Lumber 
Company, this city, left a few days ago for Chicago, 
Rock Island, Milwaukee, La Crosse and New York for a 
month’s business trip. 

J. F. Wilder and wife, of Epps, passed through this 
city recently, returning from a trip in the east. 

H. H. Woodruff, jr., of the Southern Creosoting Oom- 
pany, Slidell, La., was in this city recently on ‘busi- 
ness. 


CAR SUPPLY FACTOR IN LIMITING YELLOW PINE PRODUCTION. 





Many New Business Enterprises in Missouri—Uniform Bill of Lading Demanded—Sash and 
Door Company in New Quarters—Wholesale Demand Curtailed at Kansas City. 
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THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—Orders have gone out from 
practically all of the local general offices to limit the 
mill output of yellow pine to the car supply. Most of 
the mills will be obliged to close, but in a few cases the 
night shifts will be taken off and only enough men re- 
tained to cut lumber to load cars as they are delivered 
at the mills. J. A. Freeman, of the Freeman-Smith 
Lumber Company, estimates the curtailment of yellow 
pine production at 100,000,000 feet a month. 

The car shortage gets worse every day. From all 
points in the producing center of the south come daily 
reports that the mills are without cars. Box cars are 
held for the transportation of grain and cotton, flat cars 
are refused to millmen except for the transportation of 
logs, coal cars are held for the transportation of coal 
only, and the southern railroads have issued an order 
making it imperative to retain their own cars on their 
own lines. 

An order was made by the Missouri, Kansas & Texas 
Railway Company Saturday canceling a contract let 
several months ago to the St. Charles shops. The con- 
tract was for 1,000 cars, 500 of which have been turned 
out by the St. Charles shops. 

The falling off in building operations in St. Louis, a 
result of the financial depression and the difficulty of 
securing money for building projects, is reflected by the 
October building permits, which show a decrease of over 
500 percent from October, 1906. The October showing 
is the poorest one made by any month this year. The 
permits for the month aggregate $1,284,000, as against 
$2,853,000 for October, 1906. This decrease is almost 
entirely in new brick buildings. In new frame build- 
ings a gain of $48,000 is recorded in favor of last 
month. 

In October certificates of incorporation were issued 
to 120 domestic business enterprises by Secretary of 
State Swanger, their aggregate capitalization reaching 
$5,188,500; eight concerns, which were previously incor- 
porated, with an aggregate capital stock of $292,000, 
increased that sum to $1,005,000, making a net increase 
‘of $713,000, and twelve foreign companies, with an 
aggregate capital stock of $7,235,000, of which $747,620 
was set apart for that purpose, received licenses author- 
izing them to do business in this state, making the total 
for the month $6,649,120. Land and lumber companies 
comprised $115,000 of this capital. St. Louis got forty- 
eight of the companies. These had an aggregate cap- 
italization of $2,361,500. Of the foreign companies’ 
capitalization placed in this state $486,300 came to this 
city, and three concerns, which were previously incor- 
porated with an original aggregate capitalization of 
$110,000, increased that sum to $190,000, making a net 
increase of $80,000 and giving St. Louis a total for the 
month of $2,927,800. These three concerns which made 
increases in their capitalization had assets amounting 
to $323,952.25, with their liabilities aggregating 
$156,046.92. 

The traffic committee of the St. Louis Manufacturers’ 
Association at a recent meeting in this city indorsed 
the action’of the National Industrial Traffic League in 
demanding a universal classification and a uniform bill 
of lading. A communication was addressed to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission urging that body to 
adopt the uniform bill of lading and a uniform ‘‘order’’ 
bill of lading. 

The Arcadia Timber Company, which has been organ- 
ized for the purpose of dealing in timber, lands, lum- 
ber and milling property, owns 12,000 acres of fine tim- 
ber lands in Duncan county, Missouri, which it intends 
to clear. The land is abundantly supplied with cypress, 
hickory, gum, ash and oak, and as the local supply of 
such woods is drawn from Arkansas tlie proximity of 
these lands to the market offered a great inducement 
for the investment, especially in view of the fact that 
the prices are advancing on hardwood lumber. 

The St. Louis Sash & Door Company moved into its 
magnificent new plant November 1. This is one of the 
most complete and uptodate sash and door plants in 
the country. 

Word was received this week that the Mueller .Lumber 
Company, of Davenport, Iowa, closed its saw mill for the 
season and will not run next year. It has plenty of stump- 


age but has had a — deal of trouble getting its logs to 
the mill during the last year. 


R. B. Bearden, sales agent of the Long-Bell Lumber Com- 
pany, has gone to Reno, Nev., to attend the funeral of his 


ar. 
W. T. Ferguson, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company, 
has returned from a visit to Kansas City. 

William E. Lee, of the Anders Saw Mill Company, of 
Ellisville, Miss., was a visitor in this city this week. 

H. H. Cust, president of the Lumber Mineral Company, 
of Arbo, Miss., visited this city this week. 

I. H. Shields, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, was in 
Chicago on business this week. 

John Landers, of Springfield, Mo., called on several friends 
in this city this week. 

Oliver Bright, who for some time has been employed in 
the office of George K. Smith, of the Yellow Pine Manufac- 
turers’ Association, has resigned his position to go with the 
N. A. Webster Lumber Company, of Malvern, Ark. 

Charles E. Morton, who for some time has been managing 
the sales for the Monarch Lumber Company, has accepted 
a similar position with W. E. Grady. Mr. Morton was 
connected with the Monarch Lumber Company for two years 
and before that was with the Standard Lumber Company 
at Dubuque, Iowa. 

It is rumored that the Great Southern Lumber Company, 
of Bogalusa, La., will have its sales headquarters in the 
Lumbermen's building. ‘This is the department of which 
Franklin Greenwood is the head. 

George H. Kendall, of the Hogg-Harris Lumber Company, 
at Arcadia, La., will take charge of the accounting depart- 
ment of that company in this city. His place at Arcadia 
has been taken by J. B. Sullivan, assistant secretary of the 
company. 

Charles E. Atkinson, of the William Buchanan interests, 
reports a better showing in orders. 

Scott Short, who recently embarked in the tie business, 
reports that his trade has been holding up fairly well. 

Ernest L. Barrow, sales manager of the R. W. Wher 
Lumber Company, of Houston, Tex., called on friends in 
this city this week. 

Joseph M. Bernardin, of the William Buchanan interests 
at Kansas City, was a visitor in this city this week. 





HARDWOOD TRADE AT THE MOUND CITY. 


Str. Louis, Mo., Nov. 5.—Orders for hardwood are 
coming in fairly well. Local dealers have plenty of 
stock on hand and are able to get plenty of cars to ship 
stock. In the preducing territory the mills are closing 
down on account of scarcity of ears, labor and orders. 

Following is the report of the amount of lumber 
handled through the Lumbermen’s Exchange during 
October: 
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Receipts by rail duting October were 12,583 cars; 
for October, 1906, 11,309 ears. 

Receipts by river during October were 405,000 feet, 
against 544,000 feet for October last year. 

Shipments by rail dwing October were 9,596 cars; 
for October, 1906, 8,924 cars. 

Shipments by river for October were 281,000 feet, 
against 191,000 feet for October last year. 

Jerome Robinson, of the Leavitt Lumber Company, 
was a visitor in Chicago this week. 

John M. Smith, who looks after the management of 
the Dixon branch of the American Hardwood Lumber 
Company’s business, was a visitor in this city this week. 

E. E. Williams, well known to lumbermen of this city, 
has accepted a position with the Steele & Hibbard Lum 
ber Company as its southern representative, east of the 
Mississippi river. Mr. Williams will have an office in 
Memphis, Tenn. 

A. W. Orv, representing the Southland Lumber Com- 
pany, was a visitor in this city this week. 

J. F. Hafner, of the Hafner Manufacturing Company, 
reports quiet business, but believes he is getting his 
share of orders. 

KE. W. Blumer, of the Lothman Cypress Company, is 
on a selling trip this week. 

}. E. Thomas, of the Thomas & Proetz Lumber Com- 
pany, says that while business is not what it should be 
he believes that he is getting his full share of orders. 

Theodore Plummer, of the Plummer Lumber Company, 
complains that business is exceedingly quiet in his line. 

E. W. Powe, of the Plummer Lumber Company, is on 
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the road booking a few orders for his company. 

E. H. Luehrmann, of the Charles F, Luehrmann Hard- 
wood Lumber Company, says that his business this year 
is way ahead of the same period last year. He is not 
worrying about the temporary depression. 





THE MISSOURI-KANSAS DISTRICT. 


Kansas. City, Mo., Nov. 5.—The lumber trade situa- 
tion at Kansas City has not changed materially within 
the week. The banks here and elsewhere in the terri- 
tory are limiting the payment of currency to their 
depositors, but the business men seem to be getting 
Jong without much inconvenience and as far as the 
lumber fraternity is concerned a hopeful view is taken 
of the situation. The demand at wholesale is natu- 
rally curtailed to some extent. The dealers this fall 
have not been buying ahead of their needs at any time, 
and as the future of retail trade for the balance of the 
year is uncertain, they are buying more sparingly now 
than they have been. Some orders have been can- 
celled within the last week, and new orders are not 
very plentiful just now. The retail trade in the coun- 
try is reported fairly good at most points, and the 
condition of the weather within the next thirty days 
will probably have more to do with the volume of 
business done in the country than anything else. In 
the cities and large towns the difficulty in securing 
loans for building purposes will naturally tend to cur- 
tail the demand for lumber, through the deferring 
of building plans, and the retailers at Kansas City do 
not look for much more trade this year. Late reports 
from the east regarding financial conditions, are of 
a very encouraging nature, and the lumbermen here 
are of the opinion that the present flurry will be of 
short duration and things will resume their normal 
condition in a short time. 


Jobbers here who handle Pacific coast products are 
not well satisfied with the outeome of the injunction 
case decided at Seattle on October 29, and think that 
this injunction should have been more sweeping, and 
that the railroad companies should have been pre- 
vented from putting in the new rates pending the 
decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission. As 
the matter now stands the jobbers can only quote on 
the basis of the new rate with a proviso to allow the 
difference in case the Pacific coast manufacturers win 
their case. 

S. H. Chatten, of Kansas City, who is interested in 
lumber and shingle plants in Washington, arrived 
home on the 31st from a five weeks’ trip to 
the Coast. He says the lumbermen in Washington 
and Oregon are very much discouraged over the pres- 
ent situation, and that nearly 200 lumber mills have 
closed down. The millmen have been harassed by 
lack of ears and slow deliveries for the last year, and 
the new rates, if made effective will make it impos- 
sible for them to get into a large part of the territory 
east with a large portion of their product, on account 
of the competition from the south. The Coast lumber 
manufacturers feel that there is no reason or justice 
im and advance in rates, and when they go before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission they will put up 
the strongest kind of a fight, and try and have the 
commission deelare what is a reasonable rate. 

H. Juneau, of Dodge City, Kan., was in Kansas 
City on the 4th buying some furniture for a 
new house which he is building. Mr. Juneau is a 
pioneer lumberman of western Kansas and has been 
located at Dodge City for many years. 

R. W. Cameron, representing the F. L, Botsford 
Company, of Portland, Ore., stopped in Kansas City on 
the 2d on his way home from an eastern trip. 

J. H. Foresman, manager of the retail yard depart- 
ment of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, left on the 
evening of October 31 for a two weeks’ trip among 
the Texas yards of his company. 

The Kansas City bank clearings for the week ended 
Oetober 31 do not show any lack of money here. The 
report of clearings at the principal cities shows that 
Kansas City is eighth im the list and ahead of Balti- 
more, Cincinnati, Minneapolis and other places much 
larger than Kansas City. The clearings as reported 
are $39,450,000, and represent a gain of 36.8 percent 
over the clearings of the same week last year. 

J. 8. Bailey, president of the General Lumber Com- 
pany, Memphis, passed through Kansas City this week 
and stopped a short time. Mr. Bailey is making a 
business trip through the west. His company deals in 
hardwoods. Mr. Bailey reported some trouble with 
ears and a weak market recently for lumber. 

J. N. Woodbury was in the city a few hours this 
week from Chicago. Mr. Woodbury is with the Ernest 
B. Lombard Lumber Company. 

H. Juneau, of Dodge City, Kan., was visiting with 
the Iumbermen this week. Mr. Dodge reports that 
business has been very good at Dodge City this fall. 

H. ©. Feller and W. G: Fuller, of Leavenworth, Kan., 
who bought out the Robert Garrett Lumber Company 
some time ago, will change the firm name to the 
Fuller & Feller Lumber Company, January 1. 8. C. 
Garrett, who formerly owned the yard, now has the 
yard of §S. C. Garrett Lumber Company. Both 
concerns have had a good trade this fall, but are not 
doing so well recently since all trade was retarded 
by the financial conditions. O. P. Lambert, president 
of the Lambert Lumber Company, of Leavenworth, 
reports a good trade up to the present time in his 
many yards throughout Kansas and Missouri. 

A. Goodjohn,, of the Goodjohn Sash & Door Company, 
of Leavenworth, has reeently put on the market-a 
bungalow door which he claims is sanitary, simple 
and at the same time beautiful. The door is in one 


large panel with glass and is made for the more 
common ¢lass of buildings. While called the ‘‘bunga- 
low’’ door it is intended for any house, bungalow or 
not. 

8S. G. Guerrier, sales manager of the Carlisle Pennell 
Lumber Company, of Atchison, Kan., reports that the 
company’s new mill at Onalaska, Tex., is nearing com- 
pletion. This mill will have a capacity of 200,000 feet 
daily. The company is also building a fifty-mile rail- 
road. William Carlisle is now in Texas looking after 
the completion of these enterprises. 

A. E. Ainsworth, of Atchison, Kan., was in the city 
this week looking after business with some of the lum- 
bermen. Mr. Ainsworth reports a very good trade so 
far this fall. 

J. C. Hill, of the J. C. Hill Lumber Company, Hous- 
ton, Tex., was in the city this week. Mr. Hill says 
he is getting more cars now and there is a good 
outlook for trade in Texas. Crops are good and the 
financial situation has not disturbed business much. 
He thinks the trouble will soon be over. He also re- 
ports that nearly all mills are curtailing their output 
largely. 

B. B. Foster, of the Foster Lumber Company, this 
city, who has been traveling in Europe for several 
months, has returned to Kansas City. 





FROM A BIG EAST TEXAS MILL POINT. 


BEAUMONT, TEX., Nov. 3.—Most of the mills in this 
territory will work only three or four days a week begin- 
ning the first of this month. A few mills will continue 
on full time, but they are owned by lumber concerns 
operating only one mill. 

All the mills operated by the Kirby Lumber Company 
closed down to three and four days and a few of the 
mills may be closed down entirely. 

The Keith Lumber .Company a few weeks ago cut 
down the working days of its big mill near this city to 
three days and has since been operating on that basis. 
In addition to cutting down the working days this com- 
pany has cut down the number of mill hands to the lowest 
possible limit, giving most of them work in the new 
box and stave factories recently completed by the com- 
pany, so that the shutting down of the mill will have no 
material effect on the prosperity of Voth, where the mill 
is located. 

The Nona Mills Company has closed its mill at Odelia 
and at, Leesville to four days a week. The Industrial 
Lumber Company has cut down on all its mills to three 
days a week. The Sabine Tram Lumber Company cur- 
tailed operations a couple of weeks ago. The Thompson- 
Tucker Lumber Company, operating a mill at Doucette, 
a small station north of this city, has eut down the work- 
ing days of its big mill from six to three and is laying 
off men wherever possible. 

The export lumber market continues dull, although 
there is an occasional shipment to European points. The 
coastwise trade has picked up to some extent, a steamer 
leaving during the week for Philadelphia from Sabine 
that was loaded with 2,000,000 feet of lumber.. It was 
loaded by the Lutcher-Moore Company, of Orange. 


The final arrangements for the moving of the Lum- 
bermen’s Indemnity Exchange from Kansas City to 
Beaumont, as well as the consolidation of the Shreve- 
port office with that of the Beaumont office, were com- 
pleted Thursday morning, and the removal of the Shreve- 
port offices will be effected between now and November 
10, after which the offices of the company at Kansas 
City will be located here. The company expects to have 
all its force here by the first of the year. The removal 
of this company to Beaumont means much to the city, 
as it will bring about fifty office men besides the officials 
of the company. T. H. Mastin, head of the company, 
has been here for some time effecting arrangements for 
the removal. A suite of four offices in the First National 
Bank building has been secured and the headquarters 
of the company will be located there until the new 
6-story Perlstein office building is ready for occupancy, 
when the company will take the entire third floor. 

C. B. Wilcox, the well known exporter of Lake Charles, 
was in the city Thursday en route te Port Arthur, where 
he is loading out a vessel to a foreign port with a cargo 
of 1,600,000 feet of lumber. Mr. Wilcox states that the 
lumber market is very dull and that the export trade 
was never duller than at present. He does not look for 
much export activity right away. 

Ben 8. Woodhead, president of the Beaumont Lumber 
Company, and J. Frank Keith, president of the Keith 
Lumber Company, visited Dallas during the week to 
attend a meeting of the legislative committee of the 
Texas Commercial Secretaries’ Association and also to 
visit the state fair. They are prominent members of the 
legislative committee, an organization destined to pro- 
mote a better feeling among the people of the country 
for fair treatment of corporations. ‘ 

Blewett Smythe, of the Sabine Lumber Company, 
is having a 40-horsepower gasoline engine placed in 
his launch, the Geisha Girl. This launch is the tender 
for his steam yacht, John Henry Kirby. 

H. P. Landis, a well known turpentine operator of 
this city, will put in a naval stores plant in the vicinity 
of Lufkin, on the lands of the Lufkin Land & Lumber 
Company. The plant will be operated under the name 
of the Louisiana & Texas Naval Stores Company. The 
timber on 35,000 acres of land will be turpentined by 
the eompany. 

The Producers’ Turpentine Company has started tur- 
pentining trees near Hlizabeth, on the timber lands of 
the Industrial Lumber Company. The still will not be 
put in until spring. Fifty houses and a 40-room. hotel 
building have been finished for the use of employees. 
The company has also built many homes in the woods 
for tle use of its men. 














NNAH BLO\ Ad 
more than theory around plan- 
ing mills and wood working 
factories and it is because of 


our thorough knowledge of 
their requirements that our 


Complete Blower Systems 


never fail to secure the best results. If you want 
our advice and an estimate for a job guaranteed 
to do the work, write us. 


THE SAVANNAH BLOW PIPE CO. 











y 543-45 Liberty St., East, SAVANNAH, GA. 

















the J. B. Galloway Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SAWED OAK 
WAGON FELLOES 


(All Circles and Sizes.) 








ALL SIZES OF 


SAWED OAK GEARING 





Sree fanortedviee, @larendon, Ark 
OUR SPECIALTY FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


Red Gum 


Most approved methods ot manufacture and treatment. 
All grades and thicknesses. Air and kiln dried, Rough, 
dressed and worked to order. We also menutacture 


WHITE OAK, RED OAK, 
ASH, CYPRESS and ELM. 


HIMMELBERGER-HARRISON LUMBER CO. 


MOREHOUSE, MO. \ 




















Wanted: 
Ry. Ties, Oak for Car Building, 


Switch Ties and Bridge Timber. 


FRANK B. STONE 
Railway Exchange Bldg. CHICAGO. 

















J. V. STIMSON, 
HUNTINGBURG.,. END. 


J. V. STIMSON & CO., 


OWENSBORO, KY. 


Alt Kinds Hardwood Lumber 


If you don,t know us you ought to. 





It’s. your loss. 
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BRYCE, JUNOR & WHITE 


SHIPPERS’ AGENTS 
for the sale of all kinds of 


AMERICAN LUMBER 
AND LOGS. 


LONDON, 





GLASGOW, BRISTOL. 

















Edward Chaloner & Co. 


WOOD BROKERS 





e 
and Agents for the sale of American 
Hardwood, etc., in Logs and Lumber. 
36 Derby Rd. Sandhills, LIVERPOOL. 


Cable Address, “CHALONER.” Codes used, A BC, 
Al, Liebers’, Western Union & Lumberman’'s Telecode 

















TH. H. LEYENAAR 


(FORMERLY J, C & TH H. LEYENAAR) 


Selling Agents for All Kinds ef 


AMERICAN 
LUMBER AND LOGS 


Pitch Pine, Cypress, 


ROTTERDAM, 
North Carolina Pine, etc. 


HOLLAND. 

















‘WOOD PIPE STAVES | 


\ OCs 
| eee J 


4X12 


bane 


For Continuous 
Water Pipe. 


COMLY & KIRK, 


Tacoma, Wash. a 

















SOUTHERN LUMBER EXPORTERS, 


B. P. HOLMES, Manager 

















FRED HERRICE 


Holmes & Herrick Lumber Co. 


GULFPORT, MISS.,U.S. A. 


PITCH PINE MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS. 
EXPORT LUMBER AND LONG TIMBER A SPECIALTY. 


Long Distance Phone No. 592. Cable address: Holrick. 
Codes used :—Southards-Watkins Motek A. B.C. 


European Agents, TAGART, BEATON & COMPANY, 
14 Fenchurch St., London, England. 




















Camp & Hinton Co., Ltd. 


Exportera ot 


PITCH PINE LUMBER 


From all Gulf Ports to All Ports of the World. 


Codes used: Motek, 
Telecode, Western Union, 
Liebers, A.B.C, 6th Edition, 
Watkins. Southards. 





Suite 1016 Hibernia Bldg., 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 























LUNHAM & MOORE, 


OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS. 
FORWARDING AGENTS. MARINE INSURANCE 
Produce Exchange, NEW YORK, 12 Great St, Helens, LONDON, ENG, 


Unexcelled facilities for negotiating Ocean freight con- 
tracts, and effecting quickest despatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo, and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipment. 











The Ferd. Brenner Lumber Co. 


HARDWOODS 


For Do mestic and Export Trade. NORFOLK, VA. 














', H. PARK, Prest. & Mgr. 


MASON LUMBER co. RAY L. PARK, Sec. & Treas, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE 


Capacity 20,000,000 Feet, 
Yor interior Trade and Export. Timbers Furnished Rough or Sized. 


We have Modern Dry Kilns and New Planing Mills. 
We are located on G. & 8. I. B. R. Gandsl, Miss. 





CONDITIONS STATIONARY ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 





Temporary Court Victory Not Expected to Afford Much Relief With Cars Unavailable—Most 
Mills to Close by the Fifteenth. 





PUGET SOUND NOTES. 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 2.—This week’s report of the 
Ship Owners’ Association shows a slight increase in 
coastwise charters, due principally to their scarcity. 
Puget sound to San Francisco is quoted at $4.75; to 
San Pedro at $5.50. The same circular contains notice 
of a change in the towage rates at Willipa harbor and 
Coos bay. These rates are 50 cents a gross ton, instead 
of 40 cents. The following charters are announced: 

Power schooner Sotoyme (quick dispatch), Eureka to San 
Francisco, $4; schooner Prosper, Puget sound to San Pedro, 
$5.50; Swayne & Hoyt report (sail) charter, Grays harbor 
to San Francisco, $4.75; south, $5.50; schooner Ewpansion, 
Grays harbor to San Francisco, $4.75. 

Lumber orders are searce, even at the cut list. Prae- 
tically no ears can be secured for rail shipments east. 
The Northern Pacific still refuses to allow its equipment 
to go from its own line and foreign empties are few. 
More saw mills are closing. 

Of the 40 percent of state mills which are capacity 
running, a good share will shut down tonight. More 
have decided upon November 15 and the balance will 
probably be closed by December 1. 

Mr. Douglass, of the Shingle Mills Bureau, says Bal- 
lard will be closed by November 6. According to Mr. 
Douglass’ estimate stocks in first hands are about nor- 
mal, or 3,500 ears. Advices received by the bureau 
from the east say the amount of shingles there is about 
9,000 cars below the amount at the same time last year 

~The H. C. Boleom Lumber Company at Ballard will 
clean up all its old orders before the first of the 
month. This company in addition to its rail business also 
handles cargo shipments and has orders on its books 
for shipments for the Philippines. 

The North Coast Dry Kiln Company, located at Seat- 
tle, reports general trade conditions this year as being 
about on a par with the same period for last year. V. 
G. Gilbraith, manager of this concern, states that while 
they have not installed as many large jobs this year 
as last, to offset this they have put in a great many 
more one room kilns, which tends to equalize things. 
This company recently installed a large job for the 
Portland Lumber Company, Portland, Ore., consisting 
of six steel foundation kilns; one large job for the 
Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Company, Hoquiam, Wash., 
size 33x136, and two steel post and foundation kilns 
for the South Bend Mills & Timber Company, South 
Bend, Wash., size 20x104. Mr. Gilbraith states that his 
company has enough orders on its books to keep it go- 
ing until the first of the year. 

The Stimson Mill Company at Ballard ‘reports trade 
conditions very quiet. J. F. Ives, manager of the com- 
pany, states that all old orders will be cleaned up by 
the first of the month, before the advanced rate goes 
into effect, and will not have an order on the old rate 
on their books. He says that shipments for San Fran- 
cisco have practically fallen off until there is very little 
business being done, and shipments for Los Angeles 
have fallen off 50 percent. Mr. Ives states that his 
company has plenty of orders on its books for foreign 
shipment to the United Kingdom and other foreign 
ports. 

This company has one of the finest offices on the Pa- 
cifie coast. It is built of clinker brick, two stories high, 
with two large general offices and two private offices. 
One would imagine he was entering the private office 
of the president of some large railroad system as he 
steps into Mr. Ives’ office, rather than that of the man- 
ager of a large lumber concern. The offices are lighted 
throughout with big electric ares and incandescents, 
the power being furnished by their plant located just 
across the street. The windows on the south and east 
are protected in summer by awnings, which add very 
materially to the apearance of the building. 

The Seattle Cedar Lumber Manufacturing Company 
at Ballard reports trade conditions very quiet. A. F. 
McEwan, manager, states that the company will clean 
up all old orders on its books before the advanced 
freight rate goes into effect November 1. This com- 
pany recently made a large cargo shipment of 3,500,000 
feet from its Britsh Columbia mills around the Horn 
for New York, and will in all probability make more 
shipments of this sort when market conditions in the 
east have again resumed a normal state. 

Will Construct. and Manage California Plant. 

M. H. Grover, of ‘this city, left a few days ago for 
California to assume management of the recently formed 
San Vincente Lumber Company, of Santa Cruz. Inter- 
ested in the company are C. W. Nibley and Frank 8. 
Murphy, of Salt Lake City, and George Stoddard, of 
La Grande, Ore., which lately acquired a large tract of 
redwood timber about fifteen miles from Santa Cruz, 
part of the old Spanish San Vincente land grant, from 
which the company takes its name. Work will be begun 
at once under Mr. Grover’s management on the con- 
struction of a band saw mill of 100,000 feet daily 
capacity, planing mill and railroad for logging pur- 
poses. The mill will probably be constructed at the 
edge of the timber tract, and work will be pushed so 
that it will be ready for operation early in the spring. 
Several miles of railroad will be built for logging pur- 
poses. The mill will have direct connection with the 
Southern Pacific and Ocean Shore lines. 

Mr. Grover has been in the west a number of years, 
having been manager of the Cascade Lumber Company 
at North Yakima, Wash., having charge of the con- 
struction of its big saw mill’ and sash and door plant, 


dams ete. at that point. He was more recently asso- 
ciated with the Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company, of 
Spokane, from which concern he retired a few months 
ago. He came west from upper Michigan about six 
years ago, where he had charge of the operations of the 
Garth Lumber Company near Escanaba, Mich. He is an 
experienced lumberman and will prove a valuable acquisi- 
tion to the San Vincente Lumber Company, in which he 
is also financially interested. 

C. B. Withee, manager of the sales department of the 
Vancouver Lumber Company, Vancouver, B. C., was in 
Seattle Saturday of this week looking into the eastern 
rate proposition as effecting the lumbermen of Van- 
couver, The Canadian Pacific railroad had notified 
British Columbia shippers that the rates would be ad- 
vanced to competing points with American rates, pro- 
viding the rate was to be effective on the latter roads, 
and it was to secure information on this point that Mr. 
Withee was in Seattle conferring with the Pacific Coast 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association and its attorneys. 
Mr. Withee was formerly from La Crosse, Wis., and 
later from Kalispell and Somers, Mont., and has been 
in Vancouver since last spring. 

State Sells Timber. 

Karly in October the state land board offered for 
sale the standing timber on 2,580 acres of land, in 
appraising which the board fixed a price of $96,290. It 
was expected there would be a rush for this timber, and 
the board confidently expected to get rid of all of it 
at an advance on the appraisement. However, the ex- 
pectations were not realized. In all the counties where 
this timber was offered only the growth on 507 acres 
was sold, netting the state $10,908. The unsold por- 
tions will be offered again on November 2. This is the 
first time the land beard has failed to get rid of all the 
timber offered, at appraisement. 


Among the Lumbermen. 


R. W. Douglass has compiled a table wherein the average 
output of the mills of this state is put down at 110,000 feet 


a day. Using this as a basis the advance in freight rates 
means an average loss to each shingle mill in this state 
of $17.60 a day and to the largest mill in the state of 





3,500 a month. 
rhe Fashion Shingle Company has just been organized at 
Biynn and will begin business soon. 

red A. England says he is getting his back orders cleaned 
up, but that buying is weak. 

The 3-masted schooner Wawano is loading at the Stimson 
mill at Pallard for San Pedro. 

secause the Ellsworth logging camp cut wages from $4 
> and from $3.50 to $3.25, as a result of the drop 
in logs, the entire crew went on strike this week. The camp 
is temporarily closed. 
_ Ben Price, of the Parker-Bell Lumber Company, says he 
is protecting the rate on orders booked. 

T. J. Butcher, of the United States Lumber Company, 
Says the United States court rate injunction is a great vie- 
tory. He is confident the lumbermen will win before the 
commission. 

The ,J. E. Pinkham Lumber Company is resting until the 
rate and transportation questions are decided. Mr. Pinkham 
says he will not try to get business until conditions settle. 
Ile believes it is not to the best interests of the trade to 
attempt to force a market. 

Local advices from Nebraska and Colorado are to the 
effect that the line yards are stocked with pine. 

The H. C. Boleom Lumber Company's mills at 
will close next week. 

The Bonds-Foster Lumber Company reports better orders 
for lumber this week. Mr. Foster says shingle prices are 
stiffer. 

The Day-Luellwitz Lumber Company says that so far as 
business is concerned the railroads have already done their 
worst and that manufacturers must readjust themselves to 
the new conditions. 

The Atlas Lumber & Shingle Company reports some new 
business this week. It hopes to increase trade by protect- 
ing the rate, 5 

Schwager & Nettleton have cleaned up a good share of 
their orders. New business is subject to the prevailing rate 
at the time of shipment. 

Louis Schwager, of Schwager & Nettleton, who has been 
visiting in the eastern and middle western states for two 
weeks, is expected home Monday or Tuesday. 

The Washington Lumber & Timber Company says some 
business is being offered coastwise at regular prices. 





Stallard 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Nov. 1.—Throughout this locality 
prevails a combined feeling of thanksgiving over the 
preliminary success of the lumbermen’s injunction suit 
against the railroads, a feeling of unrest concerning the 
final outcome when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion hands down its decision, and disgust over the pre- 
cipitate actign of the Northern Pacifie in declaring an 
embargo on all eastbound forest products beyond Spo- 
kane. So obviously retaliatory is this embargo against 
the trade as chastisement for its action against railroad 
discrimination that the offending company does not at- 
tempt to explain further than stating that the move- 
ment will give the road an opportunity to catch up with 
its business. 

Many interior mills are closed down and other elos- 
ings are projected. Few orders are on hand and fewer 
are expected. The trade, while believing that the re- 
sult of the preliminary suit must have its good influ- 
ence over the final decision, cannot lose sight of the 
fact that a change of fortune may necessitate the pay- 
ment of thousands of dollars in accrued charges. 

The Woodworkers’ Union, representing about 4,000 
saw mill workers, has dispatched its emphatic protests 
to the two railroads entering this territory and to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. At last organized 
labor realizes that certain conditions exist between em- 
ployees and their employers, based on universal benefit. 
The awakening may have its good and lasting effect. 

The Indiana Bent Rung Ladder Company will estab- 
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lish a branch factory in this city for the manufacture 
of its patent extension ladder and a full line of mission 
porch furniture. The company operates a factory at 
Indiana, Pa. 

Congressman W. E. Humphrey was in this city this 
week and, with Fred K, Baker, F. R. Pendleton and 
other leading men of the city, made a tour of inspection 
of the partly completed government jetty to give this 
city a fresh water harbor, continuing one mile up 
Snohomish river to Lowell, to which point there is talk 
of dredging a channel deep enough to float ocean going 
bottoms so that vessels may load at mills instead of 
being compelled to use scows. Congressman Humphrey 
has promised to do all he can to bring about an appro- 
priation for this purpose. 

J. W. Lettelier, of the Everett Box Company, has 
returned from an extended trip in the east. He visited 
Chicago, Niagara Falls, Philadelphia, Trenton, New 
York and Detroit. 


Shipping Notes. 


Schooner Sonoma cleared this week from the Clark-Nick- 
erson mill for San Francisco with full cargo. 

Schooner Balboa, with lumber for the west coast of South 
America, cleared from the Weyerhaeuser wharf. 

Schooner Metha Nelson is taking on cargo at the Clark- 
Nickerson Lumber > dock for California. 

Schooner Markona cleared from the Clark-Nickerson mill 
with a full cargo for San Francisco. 

Steamer Charles Nelson cleared early in the week from 
the Clark-Nickerson wharf with lumber for the south. 





WESTERN WASHINGTON NEWS. 

Tacoma, WAsH., Oct. 31.—The North Shore Lumber 
Company has completed plans for rebuilding its saw 
mill, which burned a few weeks ago, on the lower water- 
front. A fine modern plant, twice the size of the old 
one, will be built. The company has one of the best 
located mill sites in Tacoma, being so situated that rail, 
cargo and local trade can be handled with dispatch. The 
site comprises thirty-five acres with deep water front- 
age. The company’s deep water docks were not dam- 
aged by the fire and cargo shipping is continued with- 
out interruption, a cargo of ties being in course of Joad- 
ing. A. G. Hanson, of the White River Lumber Com- 
pany, of Enumclaw, president of the North Shore com- 
pany and interested in the Foster Lumber Company, 
announced last night that he expected to have the new 
mill in operation in March unless unusual delays occur 
in getting the machinery through from Milwaukee. Mr. 
Hanson said: 

We were able to save a great deal of machinery from the 
old mill which can be used again and the rest of the ma- 
chinery has been ordered from Milwaukee. This week we 
brought down twelve mechanics from Enumclaw and they 
are getting the old machinery in shape. A force of men 
are also clearing away the debris of the burned mill. 

The new plant will have a capacity of 150,000 feet a day, 
whereas the old plant cut about 75,000 feet. It will be a 
double band mill, thoroughly up to date, equipped with 
vomplete sprinkler system for fire protection and will have 
its own electric plant. We are building two concrete dry 
kilns with a capacity of about 25,000 feet a day for each 
kiln. The planing mill will have a capacity of 75,000 feet 
a day. ‘The plant will employ about 150 men. It will 
represent an investment of $125,000 exclusive of the site. 
We expect to be running in March unless the railroads tie 
us up on getting the machinery through. 

The White River Lumber Company’s plant at Enum- 
claw is running full time. One of the specialties of this 
plant is porch columns, for which it is finding a big 
demand. These are made solid and bored hollow so 
that the columns will not shrink and crack. A feature 
of the Enumclaw plant which has excited considerable 
attention is the system in use for taking shavings away 
from the planers in the planing mill. It is a suction 
system which picks up shavings and puts them under 
the boiler, being so arranged that it can be regu- 
lated as to the quantity of shavings put under the boiler 
and differing in several respects from the ordinary 
system. 

Beall Foster and 8S. T. Lewis, of the Bismarck Lum- 
ber Company, have applied to the county and city for a 
franchise to string electric transmission wires. They 
contemplate the erection of a steam power plant at the 
company’s mill at Bismarck. 

R. L. MeCormick, secretary of the Weyerhaeuser Tim- 
ber Company, returned Sunday from an extended trip 
east. During the latter part of his trip Mr. MeCor- 
mick was ill and went to a hospital at Rochester, Minn., 
for a slight operation. Naturally Mr. McCormick is 
well pleased that the United States court yesterday 
granted Oregon and Washington lumbermen a tempo- 
rary injunction to prevent the railroads from putting 
the advance in rates into effect November 1. Discuss- 
ing lumber conditions he said: 

The lumbermen’s trouble with the railroads comes from 
the fact that all the roads have more business than they 
can handle. They do not have to go after new business. It 
comes to them. If the increase in freight rates finally goes 
into effect it will be hard for some of the smaller lumber 
manufacturers to do business. I talked with James J. Hill 
about this while in the east and he can not see anything 
in the arguments of the lumbermen to convince him to 
change his position. Railroad men declare they are handling 
lumber at a loss and that lumber manufacturers can stand 
the increased freight rates. The railroads’ own figures 
show that the roads are making money. Whether they are 
making it out of hauling silk or lumber we can not tell 
absolutely. We have a strong belief that the roads are 
making a good share of this money out of the lumbermen 
and that the proposed increase in rates is not necessary. 
The federal court having issued the temporary injunction, 
it is up to the railroads to show a reason for dissolving 
the injunction. 

When the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railroad gets 
through to Puget sound the situation will be considerably 
altered. The new road will have to work up business and 
will be glad to get lumber to haul. With this road, and some 
of the other new ones, making a bid for the lumber business 
it will relieve the pressure on the old roads and they will 
be more anxious for this business. The St. Paul Is pound- 
ing along as fast as men and money can make it go. A 
vast amount of construction work is in progress all along 
the line. 


E. R. Rogers, resident agent of the Long-Bell Lumber 


Company, in discussing present market conditions, said 
today: 

Conditions are decidedly unsettled in shingles with nothing 
doing at either end of the line. There is no demand and 
no market and it is impossible to get any tangible basis to 
work on. ‘The railroads have practically shut off all cars. 
The financial flurry has affected conditions and people are 
waiting to see what may happen. Buyers do not want to 
stock up. A large number of shingles were put in cars for 
Transfer and other points, the shippers expecting to get 
them through to take advantage of the advance in freight 
rates scheduled for November 1. The federal court injunc- 
tion means that the new rate can not go into effect and the 
shippers have the shingles and must dispose of them. The 
injunction, to my mind, leaves conditions no better than 
they were before. Lumber is in about the same condition 
as shingles. Some grades of cheap lumber are $4 to $5 
off the list. 

August von Boecklin, president of the Washington 
Manufacturing Company, is well pleased at the victory 
the lumbermen have won in their injunction suit. He 
said today: 

The action of the federal court in granting the injunc- 
tion is very encouraging, although it is not as definite as 
had been anticipated. It has given a healthier tone to the 
lumber situation and made lumber manufacturers certain of 
ultimate success in protecting their interests. 

Thursday an order was issued by the Northern Pacific 
to its agents in Western Washington instructing them 
to accept no lumber shipments destined for points east 
until further instructions. News of this reaching the 
millmen caused them to conclude that the railroad had 
placed an embargo as another step in the fight being 
waged over the advance in freight rates. Today, fol- 
lowing a conference of railroad officials at the Head- 
quarters building, another order was issued from the 
general western superintendent’s office instructing 
agents to accept lumber shipments for points east as 
usual. The embargo lasted just one day. Officials of 
the railroad state that it was necessary for them to 
take this course to give them time to confer and decide 
what steps to take as a result of the court’s order pre- 
venting the new freight rates from going into effect. 
B. E. Palmer, general superintendent of the Northern 
Pacific, said this afternoon: 

The Northern Pacific railroad has declared no embargo on 
shipments of lumber for points east. Consignments of 
lumber will be received and receipted for by all Northern 
Pacific agents as usual and cars will be provided as rapidly 
as they are available. 

Officials of the railroad deny that there is a congestion 
of freight, although 1,800 carloads destined for points 
east are known to be on this division to be moved and 
some of the officials say the road is not looking very 
hard for any more freight just now. 

President Griggs issued a call this afternoon for a 
special meeting of the Pacific Coast Lumber, Manufac- 
turers’ Association to be held November 6 at ‘2 p. m. at 
the Elks’ rooms in the Alaska building, Seattle, at which 
the freight rate question will be considered and plans 
for the future discussed. Every millman is being urged 
to attend. 

The P. H. Johns Lumber Company, of this city, is 
established in its retail yard at the corner of Eleventh 
avenue and O street. The new office building is fin- 
ished entirely in fir, and is neat and artistic in ap- 
pearance. The company carries on its wholesale busi- 
ness from this office and does a local retail business. 
W. H. Schusler, formerly buyer for the Duluth & Iron 
Range railroad, in this section, is with the P. H. Johns 
Lumber Company, attending to the buying. The com- 
pany operates its shingle mill at Pittsburg (Wash.), 
which was started a couple of months ago, and is 
equipped with a double block machine, with a capac- 
ity of 125,000 feet a day. 

Work is progressing satisfactorily on the big saw 
mill of the Salsich Lumber Company, near Roy, on 
the Northern Pacific railroad. The small saw mill re- 
cently completed is sawing timbers for the construc- 
tion of the big mill and a city is springing up about 
the mill plant, two miles east on the Northern Pacific. 
The machinery for the plant is ready for shipment in 
the east but will not be sent out until the branch 
of the Tacoma & Eastern railroad, eight or nine miles 
long, is completed to the mill. This road will be used 
for moving the output of the mill. Pres. H. E. Sal- 
sich, of the company, who is on a trip to the orient, 
expects to be back in a couple of months. Manager 
Cook, of course, has offices in the Bankers’ Trust build- 
ing, adjoining the offices of James T. Gregory, who is 
interested in the company. 





IN THE DOMAIN OF WESTERN SPRUCE. 

HoquaimM, WasuH., Nov. 2.—W. I. McKee, of the 
McKee Retail Lumber Company, Quincy, Ill., is on the 
harbor placing orders among millmen. 

W. B. Mack, W. S. MeLaughlin, Fred Huntington and 
one or two others will probably erect a mill in the vi- 
cinity of Elma. They have engaged timber enough to 
keep a mill running for ten years. W. B. Mack is a 
successful millman, having been manager for the Slade 
Mill Company for several years. 

Neil Cooney, manager for the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Company, has had a severe attack of typhoid fever, 
but is improving. 

The Swan & Johnston mill, of Elma, has its ma- 
chinery installed. 

George W. Ninemire returned Monday from a busi- 
ness trip to southern California ports. He is presi- 
dent of the Montesano Lumber & Manufacturing Com- 
pany. : 

, Two logging camps are being established on the 
Northern Pacific, between Copalis crossing and Alhoa. 
One of the camps belongs to the Northwestern Lumber 
Company and the other will be operated by Bale & 
Sparling. Both will employ*large crews. 
Shipping Notes. 
Schooner Fred J. Wood arrived Wednesday, thirty-two 
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L. GIEDINGHAGEN, Auditor. ROBT. A. FER? Y. Sales Dept. 


Steele & Hibbard Lumber Go, 


WHOLESALE 


HARDWOODS AND MAHOGANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Special Sale of Cypress 


We have to move our yard by Jan. 
ist, and offer 1,000,000 ft. 1’’-2’’, 
all grades at low prices. 


Plummer Lumber Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 








some 


R. F. Krebs Lumber Co. 


WHOLESALE HARDWOODS. 


CASH BUYERS AND SHIPPERS, SAW MILL TO FACTORY, OAK, ASH, GUM AND 
COTTONWOOD, COMPETENT AND FAIR INSPECTION. Please Write Us. 


Unloading Switch, Yard and ST. LOUIS, MO. 





Office Burlington Railroad, 
Foot St. Louis Ave. 








Oak, Ash, Birch, ‘Valnut, 
Poplar, Mahogany, and 
Cypress, Cherry, Maple. 


READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENTS : 


8,000,000 feet at St. souis. 
3,000,000 feet at New Orieans. 
2,000,000 feet at Benton, Ark, . 


Write for Prices. 


Ameriran Hardwood Lor. Go. **wo."* 














OZARK COOPERAGE & LUMBER CO. 


G. W. ALLPORT, Mer. Lumber Dept. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


BUY your Lumeer THE ** OZARK WAY”’ 


DIRECT FROM OUR MILLS TO THE MANUFACTURER 
OAK, GUM, CYPRESS, COTTONWOOD, ELM, SYCAMORE. 
WRITE FOR PRICES. 




















Oak Car Material and Red Gum Lumber 


OUR SPECIALTY. 
Large ' . 
contracts 
for direct 
shipments 
solicited. 


Mills at 
Fisk and 
Campbell, 
Mo., and 
Kilgore, 
Ark. 











International Hardwood Lumber Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


| Yelllow /Pime 











Cm“ YELLOW PINE 
| 4 LUMBER 


We are Sales Agents For 
BIENVILLE LUMBER CO., 
Alberta, La 






> a 
COLUMBIA LUMBER CO., 
Lumber, Ark. 
SAGINAW LUMBER CO. 
Saginaw, Ark. 
A. J. NEIMEYER LER. CO., 
Little Rock, Ark. 








Our Mills Cut 250,000 Feet Daily of Short Leaf Pine. 
EQUITABLE BUILDING, ST. Louis, MO. 
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YELLOW PINE 


KILN DRIED FLOORING 
AND CEILING. ROUGH AND 
DRESSED TIMBER AND PLANK. 








Shipments by 
RAIL, SAIL OR STEAMER. 








Cummer Lumber Co. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
Northern Sales Office, 45 Broadway, New York, WALTER ADAMS, Mgr. 








Absolutely the Best 


way to buy lumber is direct from the manu- 
facturer— so say many of the dealers whom 
we have been supplying for years: with 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


} If you are not familiar with the advan- 
tages to be secured by this method, we're 
here to show you and would suggest you 
tell us about your requirements at once. 


CAMP & HINTON CO. 
LUMBERTON, MISS. 
Large — 
Stocks ‘Suaker conte alee 

ustoship promptly ordersfor 
Longleaf Yellow 
North “Carolina PINE 
Let us hear from you. 


Walworth & Neville Mfg. Co. 


e Heyworth Bidg., CHICAGO. J 




















GEO. T. MICKLE || WHOLESALE 
LONG AND SHORT LEAF 
LUMBER CO. . 
SUITE 812 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Yellow Pine 
CHICAGO Yard Stock, Timbers, 
Branch Office: Agricultural Stock 
and Finish. Desirable 
Room No. 8 McInnes Bidg., stock always in tran- 
Hattiesburg, Miss. sit. 





Special Timber Bills Accepted tor Quick Shipment. 














C. J. Carter Lumber Company, 


MANUFACTURER 


YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF FINISH. STEAM DRIED RIGHT. 
SOFT AND BRIGHT. 


Kansas City, Missouri. 














LONG LEAF 


Yellow Pine Lumber 


(Kiln Dried, Dressed and Matched.) 


CEILING AND FINISHING STOCK A SPEGIALTY. 
pasty: ote ae ge and Car Timber cut-to order. Will 

a delivered Tore at any int 
in the United 


J. J. WHITE, "2232", 


Mc COMB CITY, MISS. 
gy LUMBERTON, MISS. 


























days out from Guaymas, Mexico. It will load at the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Company’s mill. 

Schooner Henry Wilson arrived Wednesday from San 
Pedro and will load at the National Lumber & Box Com- 
pany’s mill. 

Steamer Hornet sailed Thursday from the North Western 
mill with about 700,000 feet of lumber and shingles for 
San Francisco. Part of the Hornet’s cargo was loaded at 
the United States mill at Aberdeen. 

Steamer Raymond sailed Friday from the Hoquiam Lum- 
ber & Shingle Company’s mills with about 700,000 feet. of 
lumber for San Francisco. 

The schooner Mary Dodge sailed Thursday from the Mon- 
tesano mill dock with a cargo of 400,000 feet of lumber for 
the company's yards at Redondo, Cal. 

The steamer Chehalis sailed Sunday with a cargo of lum- 
ber from the Anderson & Middleton mill for San Pedro. 





THE HEAD OF A NEW PACIFIC COAST CON- 
CERN COMES EAST. 


SEATTLE, WAsH., Oct. 28.—M. L. Goff, president of 
the Michigan Lumber Company, with offices at 611-12 
Lumber Exchange building, this city, left for the east 
yesterday over the Canadian Pacific railway. He will 
stop at Vancouver, B. C., en route where his company 
has under consideration the purchase of about 150,- 
000,000 feet of timber land on the coast of Vancouver 
island, where they expect to eventually engage in the 
manufacture of lumber for both rail and eargo ship- 
ment. While in Vancouver he will also look into the 
purchase of some booming grounds. On his way east 
Mr. Goff will stop at St. Paul, Milwaukee and Chi- 
eago, and from the latter point will run up to his 
old home at Saginaw, Mich., for a few days. While 
east he will spend a few days at Pittsburg, Philadelphia, 
New York, Boston and other Atlantic coast cities, where 
he hopes to make favorable connections for entering into 





M. L. GOFF, 


OF SEATTLE. 


the handling of some large cargo shipments. Although 
having been in the lumber business only about two 
years, he comes from one of the three great pine pro- 
ducing states, and with plenty of energy and hustle, 
is destined to become one of the successful younger 
generation of lumbermen that are fast invading the 
Pacific coast country, attracted by the possibilities 
offered by the lumber industry. 

Early in the spring of 1906 he and his associates 
organized the Michigan Lumber Company at Marysville, 
Wash., for the purpose of manufacturing lumber for 
eastern shipment, where he gained his first knowledge 
of the lumber business. He assumed charge of the 
operations at Marysville, in the office and in the yard, 
gaining some very valuable information as to the han- 
dling of the mill and yard end of the business, On 
February 1, 1907, a separate and distinct corpora- 
tion was organized under the name of the Michigan 
Lumber Company, with offices in Seattle, for the purpose 
of disposing of the output of the mill at Marysville. 
In addition to the lumber mill, the Michigan Lumber 
Company handles the output of shingle mills located 
at Monroe, Wash., and Vancouver, B. C. 


~~ 


IN SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, WASH., Nov. 2.—A large number of the 
lumbermen from this part of the state spent several 
days this week in Seattle in the interest of the case 
before Judge Hanford in regard to the rate hearing 
and were highly gratified at the result. Those who were 
not represented in the complaint made haste to reach 
Seattle and make proper arrangements for representa- 
tion and bonds so that all will be protected by the 
injunction as granted. Business is still at a standstill, 
but the first step in the battle has been satisfactory, 
and hope is strong within the manufacturers. everywhere 
that a satisfactory decision will be rendered by the com- 
mission at an early date. 

The embargo declared by the railroads was of such 
short duration that it did no real harm, but eaused 
considérable anxiety for a few hours. While few cars 
are being supplied it is better than a complete stoppage 
of the supply. 

As now advertised bids for the Union Pacific tunnel 
through Willamette peninsula will be opened soon and 
the contract let during the present month, Thi’ is one 
of the principal pieces of work on the new Oregon & 
Western railway, and the beginning of actual work will 
assure completion of the road at a date as early as it 
can be done: Other contracts will be let soon. 





Steei has begun to arrive for the coal road that is 
being built up the Hannaford valley tributary to this 
city, and the work of grading is now nearly. complete. 
Buildings at the spur will be started next week. 

A logging camp near South Bend reduced wages last 
week, and as a result several of the men left, showing 
conclusively :that thé panicky condition of the east has 
not affected the labor condition on this Coast, for the 
men were at work soon. However, if the car shortage 
continues probably logging camps will not need many 
men next year at any price. 

There has been no cessation. in the building locally, 
and the price of lumber holds up well, but owing to the 
unsettled condition of the lumber industry it will not 
be: long until no more houses will be built, and even 
those now constructed will be empty. 





IN THE PINE. COUNTRY. 

SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 1—The contest carried on by 
the Coast against the advance in freight rates is the 
chief topic of conversation among manufacturers and 
shippers of this district. Attorney H. M. Stephens, who 
was retained by shippers of the Inland Empire to look 
after their interests and who attended the hearing of 
the Coast shippers in their injunction proceedings before 
Judge Hanford, returned to this city yesterday and 
discussed with lumbermen the advisability of taking 
certain action in behalf of the Inland shippers. No 
definite action has been taken. A large fund was con- 
tributed and is on deposit at the command of the com- 
mittee to defray the expense of executing such plans 
as are deemed advisable. 

H. G. Miller, of Kalispell, Mont., who was in Seattle 
during the hearing of injunction proceedings instituted 
by Coast shippers against the railway companies, 
will arrive in this city tomorrow on his way home. 
William Deary and T. J. Humbird, of Potlatch, Ida., 
and of this city, respectively, who have been in the 
Coast city on the same mission, will probably arrive to- 
night. 

Walter Lammers, son of A. J. Lammers, of Still- 
water, Minn., accompanied by his bride, arrived in this 
city today. Mr. and Mrs. Lammers. will stop off for a 
short visit, en route to their new home at Shuswap, 
British Columbia. 

George Gardner has returned from a short business 
trip to Minneapolis and other cities in the middle west. 

George Youle, representing the Woods Maehinery Com- 
pany, has been spending several days in this locality. 
Mr. Youle reports having sold the largest planing mill 
in the northwest to C. A. Smith & Co., of Marshfield, Ore. 

A. W. MacKenzie, representing the Simonds Manufae- 
turing Company, has returned from a trip through Brit- 
ish Columbia territory and reports a brisk trade in that 
seetlon, 


NEW MILL AT PORTLAND. 


Exports Were Unusually Heavy—California Business 
Shows Increase— Big Plant Changes Hands 
—News and Personals. 





PORTLAND, OrE., Nov. 2.—Lumber shipments by water 
from this city during the month of October reached a 
total of 20,069,513 feet, 13,726,280 feet being destined 
for foreign ports and 6,343,225 feet going to California 
ports. California business shows an increase over that 
of September by more than a million feet. The following 
cargoes were set afloat during the month: 

FOREIGN LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

Norwegian steamship Admiral Barreson, 
valued at $43,593, for Taku. 

British steamship Strathness, 
$58,204, for Melbourne. 

Norwegian steamship JHlsa, 
$47,870, for Shanghai. 

German ship Siam, 1,294,143 feet, valued at $20,342, for 
Port Adelaide. 

British ship Yola, 
Melbourne. 


3,394,104 feet, 


3,618,337 feet, valued at 


3,003,000 feet, valued at 


1,113,231 feet, valued at $15,660, for 


COASTWISE LUMBER SHIPMENTS. 

Schooner Andy Mahony, 705,500 feet, for San Franctsco. 

Steam schooner Johan Poulsen, 350,000 feet, for San 
Francisco. 

— schooner 2. D. Inman, 100,000 feet, for San Fran 
cisco. 

Steam schooner Aurelia, 420,000 feet, for San Francisco. 

Steam schooner Daisy Freeman, 750,725 feet, for San 
Francisco. 

Steam schooner feet, 
Francisco. 

Steam schooner Wellesley, 750,000 feet, for San. Pedro. 
— schooner 2. D. Inman, 852,000 feet, for San Fran- 
cisco. 

Steam schooner Northland, 850,000 feet, for San Pedro. 

Schooner King Cyrus, 7,500 railroad ties, for Redondo. 

Steam schooner Daisy I’'rceman, 775,000 feet, for San 
Francisco. 

—— schooner J. Marhoffer, 440,000 feet, for San Fran- 
cisco, 

The Pacific Lumber & Manufacturing Company, in- 
corporated about ten days ago in this city, buying the 
mill of the Siberia & Central America Hardwood Com- 
pany, will have its plant moved to the river front and 
in running order within thirty days. L. H. Briggs, 
treasurer of the newly organized eompany, who is one 
of the most active young lumbermen in the city, has 
made arrangements for the removal and installation of 
the plant and expects to see it ready for operation when 
he returns from California in a month. Mr. Briggs, who 
is also: largely interested in the firm of Morse & Briggs, 
lumber dealers, leaves for Los Angeles Monday to confer 
with his partner, Mr. Morse, who is looking after the 
firm’s business at that end of the line, and upon his 
return Portland will have the distinction of having the 
first hardwood lumber mill and planing mill in opera- 
tiom on the Pacific coast. The mill has been pronounced 


Johan Poulsen, 350,000 for San 
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one of the best of its character and will cut both soft . 


and hard woods, having a daily capacity of 65,000 feet 
of fir or 35,000 feet of oak. It will run on softwood 
when conditions require but, judging from the demand 
for finished hardwood both here and in California, most 
of the time will in all probability be devoted to the 
higher grade of cutting. The hardwood will be manu- 


factured into car and furniture stock and flooring, ar- - 


rangements having been made to install two first class 
machines for end-matching and the manufacture of the 
highest grade of stock. The new departure will be 
greatly appreciated here because it will eliminate the 
delay in getting that class of material, most of which 
is now being shipped here from Tennessee and other 
eastern points, and it will also mean less expensive mate- 
rial, since the freight bill will be eliminated. The com- 
pany brings its timber from Japan, where it has made 
arrangements for its supply, and tests have demonstrated 
that Japanese oak is of a superior quality and par- 
ticularly fine when quartered. The mill will be erected 
and the machinery installed under the personal super- 
vision of C. B. Stetson, formerly in the hardwood lum- 
ber business in Memphis, Tenn., and Mr. Stetson will 
have charge of the operating department when the mill 
is completed. Mr. Stetson is a stockholder in the com- 
pany. M. C. Banfield, who built the old mill, also is 
a stockholder and president of the new company. The 
output will be handled through the firm of Morse & 
Briggs and the larger quantity of the fir timber will 
be shipped to Los Angeles where, as stated above, the 
company also maintains offices. 

The George Palmer Mill at La Grande began sawing 
last Monday, employing 150 men for a starter. The 
mill is equipped with all modern machinery and has a 
daily capacity: of 150,000 feet. A logging train brings 
the logs a distance of thirty-five miles to the artificial 
pond at the mill. 


COAST SHIPMENTS INCREASE. 


Southern Pacific Denies Charge of Car Favoritism 
—Settlément of Rate Dispute Helps Busi- 
ness—Notes and Personals. 





San Francisco, Cau., Nov. 5.—Lumber shipments from 
Portland, Ore., to California ports, during Octo- 
ber amounted to about 6,500,000 feet and total ship- 
ments from the Oregon lumber metropolis were 13,- 
726,288 feet, valued at $204,100. 

Great interest is taken by California lumbermen 
and lumber dealers in the news that lumbermen of 
the State of Washington have been granted the in- 
junction asked for by the Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation against the advance in lumber rates to the 
east, which was scheduled to take effect November 1. 
It is possible that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will suspend the operation of the advanced freight 
rates from this state to eastern points, if the railroad 
companies do not win in an appeal. 

The Southern Pacific management denies the report 
that Oregon shippers were favored in the matter of 
car supplies as against California shippers, because 
of the reciprocal demurrage legislation recently en- 
acted in Oregon. An official said: 

At this season of the year the shipments of Oregon prod- 
ucts, especially lumber, to California are heavy, while in the 
opposite direction the movement of loads is relatively light. 
If we did not send cars north there would soon be none in 
Oregon to load south. The only source of supply for south 
cars is California. If the California supply is cut off, Cali- 
fornia consignees will suffer, for there will be no cars in 
Oregon to carry their business. The cars that reach Oregon 
points via Portland return that way. Oregon lumber ship- 
pers are dependent at all times upon the lines in California 
for equipment, which must be moved to them, for the most 
part, empty. California mills have an advantage in that a 
large number of cars come into their territory under load. 
An extraordinary volume of lumber business is offered, but 
the stress has been greatly relieved. Conditions in Cali- 
fornia will probably become normal soon. 

E. G. Pluke, a lumberman of Eureka, accompanied 
by his wife, is in the city on his return from an 
eastern trip. 

J. H. Queal, president of the McCloud River Lumber 
Company, who spent a large part of the fall at Me- 
Cloud and San Francisco, recently returned east. 

The car shortage is embarrassing many mills in the 
white pine and sugar pine districts and may lead to 
an early closing down of those in operation. 

The El Dorado Lumber Company’s big pine mill at 
Pino Grande, has lately been cutting from 208,000 to 
214,000 feet of white pine and sugar pine daily, but 
feels the need of cars for eastern shipment to take 
away the accumulations. Plenty of orders are to be 
had, and transportation facilities are good. 

The flurry in local financial circles, caused by the 
temporary suspension of the Safe Deposit Bank & 
Trust Company this week, followed by the declaring 
of legal holidays throughout the state, by action of 
the governor, has not caused anything like a panic. 
None of the local banks have found it necessary to 
take advantage of the holidays and they are trans- 
acting business daily. 

Hobbs, Wall & Co. are preparing to make improve- 
ments in*their redwood mills at Crescent City. <A 
large edger will be installed among other machinery 

Charles R. McCormick & Co.’s new steam schooner 
Yellowstone had its bay trial trip October 31. It is 


of 456 gross tons capacity and will ply in the Puget . 


sound lumber trade. 

George X. Wendling, president of the Weed Lum- 
ber Company, also at the head of the lumber and box 
sappeiee of this city, speaking of the lumber situation, 
Said: 

The financial condition in this city is what would nat- 
urally exist in any great city that had been wrecked by 


earthquake and conflagration, destroying such an amount of 
property. The rebuilding of the city is going-on with mar- 
velous vigor, but it is difficult to get money to restore the 
destroyed property. This would true if the financial 
situation were good, but.conditions throughout the United 
States make it more difficult. Similar conditions would 
prevail if Chicago, Kansas City or New York had been 
destroyed. We hear less of strikes, which is a sign that 
money in this city will undoubtedly be scarce for some time. 

The latest lumber charters reported include: Ship 
J. B. Thomas, from Chemainus, British Columbia, to 
Port Pirie by Hind, Rolph & Co.; bark Ancenis, from 
Puget sound to two ports in United Kingdom, 56s. 9d., 
chartered in England prior to arrival. 





IN THE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA METROPOLIS. 

Los ANGELES, Cau., Nov. 1—The Mexican Trading 
Company is a recently organized $1,000,000 corporation 
of this city which will establish a line of steamers from 
California to ports on the west coast of Mexico, and 
which will probably have an important part in the 
development of the lumber business between Los Angeles 
ports and the southern republic. W. E. Pearce, for 
many years general manager of the Pacific Coast Steam- 
ship Company, will be general manager of the new con- 
cern. His work has brought him in close touch with 
men of affairs along the Coast, and it is believed that he 
will be able to bring the new company much desirable 
business from these sources. 

Last month brought the building record for Los 
Angeles over the $1,000,000 mark, which is a consider- 
able falling off from the figures of a year ago. The 
department of buildings last week issued 151 permits 
at a valuation of $166,817. For the month 784 permits 
were issued at a total valuation of $1,046,602. Building 
permits at San Diego, so far this year, have reached 
$1,814,950. 

R. H. Charlton, forest supervisor for this district, is 
selecting locations for the houses of forest rangers, as 
it is planned to have them located at strategic points 
throughout the forest reserves during the year. Super- 
visor Charlton, during this search for suitable house sites, 
discovered a large area of land in the upper Dalton 
canon of the San Gabriel mountains suitable for refor- 
estation, and will begin planting trees there soon. Fire 
guards will be extended east from the mouth of Dalton 
canon. 

Work on the outer harbor breakwater at Sam Pedro is 
being seriously retarded by a shortage of flat cars at 
the stone quarries from which rock for the breakwater 
is shipped. The engineer in charge of the breakwater 
states that he could use fully 65 percent more rock than 
he is receiving. The demand for flat cars at San Pedro 
is unusual and 75 percent more than are at command 
could be used in the lumber trade alone. 

When the big Norwegian steamer Aker began to dis- 
charge its cargo of 65,000 at the Redondo wharf last 
week the longshoremen struck because a number of men 
not members of the Longshoremen’s Union were put to 
work upon the ship. No question was raised by the 
union men as to hours or pay. Other help was obtained 
in place of the men who quit and within three hours 
the work of discharging the cargo was resumed. 

The steam schooner Aker is the largest vessel of the 
kind ever in port at Redondo. It is 325 feet long, has 
a 48-foot beam, and draws 21.9 feet of water, being a 
2,964-ton vessel. The vessel brought its cargo of ties 
from Mororan, Japan, and was twenty-four days on the 
voyage. 

Half of the cargo of lumber brought to San Pedro 
last week by the Frances Leggett was consigned to the 
Inter-State Dock & Lumber Company, of Long Beach, 
and was delivered over the Salt Lake road. The full 
cargo was 500,000 feet. 

Oying to depressed conditions in Tonopah and Gold- 
field contracts for lumber from the Lincoln County Lum- 
ber Company’s mill have been cancelled. The mill will 
be closed down until business conditions improve. 

E. O. Faulkner, head of the tie and timber depart- 
ment of the Santa Fe railway system, who went to Hono- 
lulu several weeks ago to inspect timber conditions there, 
is investigating the claims of a Honolulu lumber firm 
which has offered the Santa Fe 2,000,000 ties of a species 
of eucalyptus which is said to have great life in service. 
If the ties are equal to the representation, as to quality 
and quantity, the Santa Fe railway will probably buy 
three steamers to use in carrying this material to San 
Pedro. 

The schooner Compeer has been chartered at Marsh- 
field to load lumber for a cargo for San Pedro. 

Shortage of cars in the northwest conttnues to be of 
advantage to San Pedro, in that it swells the lumber 
shipments to this port. The schooner Winslow arrived 
yesterday, eighteen days from Tacoma. It carried 
750,000 feet of lumber for eastern shipment. It is 
stated that other shipments will soon be on the way to 
the southern California main lumber port because of 
this condition. 

The schooner Alert arrived at San Pedro yesterday 
from Bellingham, bringing 750,000 feet of lumber con- 
signed to the E. K. Wood Lumber Company. 





OPENS BRANCH OFFICE. 

The Allis-Chalmers Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., 
announces the opening of a branch office at Deadwood, 
S. D., in charge of, O. F. Purnell, district manager. 
Special attention will be given by this’ branch to the 
sale of mining, crushing, pumping, power and elec- 
trical machinery, many installations of which have 
been made by the Allis-Chalmers Company and its 
predecessors throughout that section of the country. 
The office will also handle the other products of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company’s factories, and will be pre- 
pared to give prompt and careful attention to inquiries 
from adjacent territory. ° 

















We Want to Move 


200,000 ft. 4-4 1s & 2s Plain Red Oak. 
25,000 “ 5-8 No.1 Com “ “ 

300,000 .“.4-4 “ “ oii. 

200,000 “ 4-4No.2Com “ “ 

500,000 ‘* 4-4 No. 1 Com. Plain White Oak. 
200,000 “ 4-4 1s & 2s Quartered White Oak. 
And 12,000,000 ft. of other Southern Hardwoods. 


LOVE, BOYD & CO. 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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Pardee & Curtin Lumber Co, 


Sales Office, 
Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Poplar, Hardwood 
and Hemlock lumber. 












OAK FLOORING 
Kiln Dried ee, Mateted 
’ Bored 


Hollow 
Polished Backed 


| ee a | 


J. A. WILKINSON 


THIN POPLAR 
SPECIAL OAK BILLS. yam ( 
Basswood, Chestnut, Ash, White 


Pine, Hemlock, Walnut, Plain Oak. Ask for prices. 
EXPORT and DOMESTIC TRADE. 




















Cable Address “JAW.” BRISTOL, 
Western Union Sth Eaition. VA.-TENN. 














Kelley Lumber & Shingle Co. 


Northern Hardwoods, Hemlock and Pine 
lJamber, Pine and Hemlock lath White 
and Red Gedar Shingles, Mapie Ficoring 
and Cedar Fence posts, 








TRAVERSE CITY, MICHIGAN 




















) LB'RIGO! 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Soft Yellow Poplar 


OAK CAR STOCK A SPECIALTY. 
OAK. ASH AND BASSWOOD. 




















ASHLAND, KY. 


hould he Lumpber- 
TO MAKE MONEY fraws actuary for froring 
the mount of pembes * any somber, tt = os oe — = 
Piad tor number Pookiet. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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(a= HARDWOODS. “2B; 


The reason why you should have our 


DRY STOCK AND PRICE LIST 


is that it gives you information regarding 
the largest stock of hardwoods in the 
south with delivered quotations f. o. b. 
your city. At the present time we are 
offering a choice lot of 


nanan RED AND 
woe WHITE OAK 


of our own cut 9 to 18 months old, now on 
sticks at the Nashville yards. The ability 
to get cars is a positive guarantee of 
prompt shipment of large or small orders 
for straight or mixed cars of Poplar, Oak, 
Ash, Hickory, Hardwood Flooring, etc. 


JOHN B. RANSOM & CO. 
Nashville, Tenti- 


In writing, mention this paper. 








W. J. CUDE, 
Pres’t. 


J. B. RANSOM, 
Vice-Pres't. 


A. B. RANSOM, 
Secretary. 





W. J. Cude Land & Lumber 
Company, 


SOUTHERN 
HARDWOODS 


Oak, Ash, 
Poplar, Gum 
and Chestnut. 


f F. actory 
Maple Flooring 


IS SCARCE AND HIGH. . 
‘ SUBSTITUTE 


Factory Beech Flooring 








NASHVILLE, 
TENN. 











, We have it at 
Satisfactory Prices” 





Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co. 
NASHVILLE, TENN. _~g 


W.A. RANSOM, Secretary. 




















J. B. RANSOM, President. 


Gayoso Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 


Hardwood Lumber 


SPECIALTIES : 


OAK, ASH, POPLAR 
anD WAGON STOCK 














Memphis, - Tenn. 





and No.1 Common Oak || 











HARDWOOD NEWS IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 





Nashville Carpenters to Start a Co-Operative Woodworking Plant—Prices Firm Though Orders 
Are Fewer - Good Roads Help. : 





WITH THE MEMPHIS TRADE. 

MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 5.—Between the car shortage, 
which prevents many mills from securing their full 
quota of logs, and the financial stringency, the pro- 
duction of lumber in this city and section is much 
restricted. The car situation shows no improvement 
and lumber companies which have ample facilities for 
continuing operations are hampered by inability to 
secure cars for the transportation of logs. 

The Union Lumber Manufacturing Company has re- 
ceived its charter from Nashville and will make prep- 
arations for beginning of operations soon. The com- 
pany is owned and controlled by members of organ- 
ized labor, the Carpenters’ Union of this city being 
the promoter. It has a capitalization of $20,000. It 
will engage in the manufacture of lumber and in ad- 
dition will carry a full stock of all kinds of lumber, 
lath, shingles, flooring, ceiling, siding and other finish- 
ing material. W. J. Gambreal has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager, and George R. Christie, 
assistant general manager, secretary and treasurer. 
The company has options on several sites and the mill 
will be erected as soon as a definite location has been 
secured. 

The Lumbermen’s Club of this city held its second 
vimonthly meeting of the season at the Hotel Gayoso 
Saturday afternoon and while the members enjoyed 
the luncheon which was served and the social features 
of the gathering, very little business was transacted. 
President George D. Burgess was in the chair. 

The three plants of the Tuscolameta Spoke Company, 
of Walnut Grove, Miss., which were closed down a 
short time ago, have resumed operations and are run 
ning at their full capacity. Another plant will be 
erected near Carthage, Miss., soon. The amount of 
money put into this will bring the capitalization of 
the four plants to about $75,000. 

Figures issued by Building Commissioner Newton 
show that.the amount of building in this city during 
October was slightly larger than during the correspond- 
ing month last year, the total being $281,839 compared 
with $271,666. The commissioner has plans enough 
in his office to eall for a much larger gain in building 
permits for November compared with last year than 
shown in the case of October. ‘ 

Isaac Russel, of the Capital Veneer Company, of In- 
dianapolis, Ind., spent several days in this city last 
week. 

John W. MeClure, secretary-treasurer of the Bell- 
grade Lumber Company, has just returned from a trip 
to the large mill of the company at Belzona, Miss. 

Alexander Parson, of Alexander Parson & Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill., was a recent visitor to this city. 

W. H. Greble and W. A. Gilehrist, of the Three 
States Lumber Company, have been spending some 
time at the plants of the company in Arkansas. 





QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 5.—T. P. Seott, of T. P. Scott 
& Co., who do an exclusive hardwood business in the 
bottoms, says there is almost nothing doing just at this 
time. Thotfgh the stocks are in good shape to meet any 
demand the selling is very slow. 

The next meeting of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club 
will be held at 6:30 Monday evening, November 11, at 
the Business Men’s Club. The usual dinner will’ be 
served. The club has arranged to have James A. Green 
appear before it and give a lecture on the Panama eanal, 
illustrated with stereopticon views of the canal zone. 
A very instructive dnd pleasant evening is anticipated. 

The coal situation in Cincinnati is clearing and prices 
will be down to normal within a week or so. Dispatches 
state that a fleet of barges is now on the river and will 
reach Cincinnati in a day or two containing 2,000,000 
bushels of Pittsburg coal, while another fleet will start in 
a day or two carrying a like amount. The Kanawha 
river is rising rapidly and a large fleet will come down 
on the rise from the great West Virginia coal fields. 

The talk of lower prices for oak is heard very often 
on the streets and will not down, notwithstanding the 
declarations of several large hardwood manufacturers 
that there is no change. It is certain that well known 
furniture manufacturers have been buying oak the last 
week, while their factories have scarcely enough orders 
on hand to keep running. 

Mahogany veneers are in fair demand, but noth- 
ing like the demand of the early fall and late summer. 
Quartered oak veneers share in the general weakness. 
Poplar veneers are meeting with a fair request. Cigar 
box lumber is still doing a fair volume of trade. Built 
up panel stock and rotary cut drawer bottoms are still 
hard to get. Furniture manufacturers declare they are 
still compelled to wait three months and more on orders 
placed for this class of stock. 





FROM THE BUCKEYE STATE CAPITAL. 


CoLtuMBuUs, OHIO, Nov. 2.—The local lumber market 
in hardwoods and other grades has been quiet during 
the last week. Retailers are buying in small quantities 
for fear they will be caught with large stocks on hand 
and wholesalers feel the effects of this policy. Collec- 
tions are slow, 2 condition which affects the market 
adversely. ‘ 

Notwithstanding the general dullness prices are firm. 
On oak prices are about $1 down and on hemlock the 
figures show a decline of $1.50, Poplar is in good 


demand, owing to the scarcity of the supply, and prices 
are well maintained. , 

Jobbers and manufacturers are not accumulating large 
stocks. Manufacturers are taking some of their buyers 
off the road, while wholesalers report fair sales and 
their corps of traveling salesmen remains about the same. 
Some local firms are trying to place additional traveling 
men on the road the first of the year. 

The shutting down of some building operations has 
had a depressing effect on the market generally. Build- 
ing and loan associations are loaning large amounts for 
home building and the effect of this policy will probably 
be noticed soon. Architects are busy on plans for 
buildings and a revival of building activity is expected. 

The Cache Lumber Company, which has headquarters 
in this city, is negotiating for additional timber lands 
in the vicinity of Sedgwick, Ark. The company, which 
was organized recently, has bought 46,700 acres of land 
and a large mill in that section. Papers are being 
examined on the additional tract which will soon be 
acquired. The report of the engineers shows that about 
334,000,000 feet of timber are in the tract, including 
1,500,000 ties. The timber consists of red oak, hickory, 
cypress and gum. The work of development will be 
begun the first of the year. 

One favorable feature of the lumber trade in this 
section is the disposition of wholesalers to buy in larger 
quantities. For several months orders of from one to 
five cars were exceptions, but during the last week a 
number of individual car orders were booked by mill 
owners. Retailers still buy only what is needed imme 
diately but stocks are being gradually increased. Two 
unfavorable features are the car shortage and slow 
collections. The car situation becomes worse as_ the 
season advances. Collections are slow in every line, a 
condition which is reflected in smaller orders and more 
cancellations. 

Building and loan associations are loaning large 
amounts for home building, which will probably stimulate 
building operations. The records of the city building 
inspector show that the falling off from last year was 
not large and architects are making many sketches for 
construction work for the spring. 

The General Lumber Company recently bought sixteen 
rafts of logs, which were floated down the Big Sandy 
river to the mills at Ashland, Ky., in a freshet. The 
company reports good orders and its mills are being 
operated full time. This company contemplates placing 
another traveling man on the road about the first of the 
year to help care for its increasing business, 





KENTUCKY HARDWOOD NOTES. 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., Nov. 5. 


suilding operations in the 
less 


pretentious class of work are uninterrupted, but 
larger undertakings are waiting for easier money. The 
yellow pine market feels the effects of the money strin 
yency, but the most noticeable effect is in connection with 
the hardwood industry. Many manufacturers claim that 
inquiries are plentiful. Some are buying fresh timber 
and pushing operations in new directions, but the ma 
jority buy little timber. 

Hughes Moore says yellow pine business feels the 
effect of tight money and that demands from the retail 
ers are reduced to immediate needs. 

The Southern Lumber Company has a fair amount 
of orders for hardwood and the market is good. The 
company is inclined to reduce its woods operations, how 
ever. It is not buying any new timber and is cutting 
down expenses wherever it can. 

Frank B. Russell, whose specialty is beer staves, has 
shut down many of his operations in the woods and 
stopped several of his plants. He will continue only 
enough work to take care of his customers. 

Albert R. Kampf, who has wound up some of his 
hardwood operations in this state, has been buying new 
timber tracts in the east, near Norfolk, and is not in 
clined to stop lumbering because of the temporary fall 
ing off in business. 

Harry Roy, of the Louisiana Red Cypress Company, 
whose headquarters are in Louisville, but whose territory 
covers this state and part of Indiana, says that sales 
of cypress lately have been decidedly encouraging. The 
volume of orders is fairly good and he thinks the out- 
look is Wright for the cypress trade in his territory. 

O. Leon, of the E. L. Roberts Company, Chicago, was 
among the recent visitors to this city and booked his 
share of orders for sash and doors. He is as cheerful 
as ever. 





FROM THE HOOSIER METROPOLIS. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Nov. 6.—The fight for forest 
preservation and for perpetuating the Indiana timber 
supply is being taken up by the Indiana State Federa 
tion of Clubs, composed wholly of women. As far as 
known it is the first time Indiana women have ever taken 
an interest in the forestry situation. An address on 
forestry and the timber supply was made at the conven- 
tion by A. T. Boisen, of the United States Forestry 
Service, who said, in part: 

One of the difficulties about the forests of the omer is 
that some of the finest timber in the world has gone into 
the hands of one man. One man has a range of 2,000,000 
acres; a few have 1,000,000 acres each and several have 
500,000 acres. Experience shows that private ownership 
of forests is not a success. We must raise crops of timber 
as well as crops of wheat. pa : 

The Davis Cooperage Company, of Martinsville, is 
operating two plants, one at Martinsville and the other 
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at Worthington. The company has ten acres of ground 
on which are stored over 1,000,000 staves. 

Formal transfer of the two yards and properties of 
the A. C. Kies Lumber Company to the Brannum- 
Keene Lumber Company was made in this city last 
week. The transfers included the yards in Irvingston 
and at Washington street and the Belt railway, the con- 
sideration being $33,000. 

It is believed that the new mill and plant of the 
Maley Lumber Company, at Evansville, will be ready 
for operation on January 1. 





THE KENTUCKY-VIRGINIA TIMBER FIELD. 

SERGENT, Ky., Nov. 6.—Lumber trade conditions in 
this section are in‘every way satisfactory. Local retail 
trade is especially good, owing to the continued build- 
ing boom throughout the Kentucky-Virginia field. Prices 
increased slightly, especially in firsts and seconds. 

Green Walters, a lumberman, was here last week from 
Clay City, representing the Swann-Day Lumber Com- 
pany. Mr, Walters announces that his company will 
make numerous increases soon. In Leslie county it 
will develop 500,000 acres of virgin forest. The timber 
will be cut and floated down Middle Fork river to the 
company’s mills. 

Henry M. Craft, operating extensively in the lumber 
fields of northwestern Washington, is visiting his 
father’s family on Pine creek. He is well known to 
western lumbermen. 

The Manning Lumber Company, recently organized at 
Manning, in the Wise county field, is locating mills in 
a rich timber section on Powell’s river, where it will 
have a first class plant and employ a large force of men. 

The Webb-Davis Lumber Company’s mills are being 
moved to Port creek near Whitesburg, where they will 
cut a large area of fine poplar timber. 

The Black Mountain Lumber Company, Keokee, Va., 
has just completed another 10-mile line of lumber road 
from its main plant into Big Black mountain, Va., 
where it will install several small portable mills within 
thirty days. The timber is almost exclusively poplar 
and oak of the finest quality. 

A number of mills were Iyeated along the Left fork 
of Shelby creek and Marrowbone in the Pike county 
field last week. Among the number were: Johnson 
Cook, Shelbiana, two stave mills; Lewis Cook, Praise, 
a portable mill; J. W. Tackitt, Harley, two portable 
mills, and an increase of fifty men. In Floyd county 
a number of mills were also located November 1, among 
them being the Davidson Bros. Company, two portable 
mills on Lower Beaver creek, and the Beaver Creek Lum- 
ber Company, on the Floyd-Knott border, one mill, and 
an increase of forty men in its working force. 

The Central City Woodworking Company, Central City, 
Ky., is making rapid preparations for the development 
of its 5,000-acre timber tract recently bought in Law- 
rence and Rowan counties. 





WEST VIRGINIA NOTES. 

WHEELING, W. VA., Nov. 4.—Fire, thought to have 
been of incendiary origin, inflicted loss to the amount 
o1 $15,000 on the factory portion of the McDonald Lum- 
ber Company’s plant Thursday night in this city. The 
MeDonald plant was erected about five years ago and a 
year and a half ago a substantial addition was erected, 
which was included in the fire. One of the members of 
the firm is authority for the statement that the concern 
will rebuild as soon as the matter of insurance is ad- 
justed. The loss, it is believed, is fully covered by in- 
surance, 

The Curry-Bittner Lumber Company, operating at 
Mabie, with about ten miles of standard gage railroad 
and a large tract of timber land on the headwaters of 
Cassidy fork and Roaring ereek, is prepared to extend 
its standard gage track several miles farther into the 
timber. 

October was the best month for business that the 
Ilood Lumber Company, of this city, has experienced. 
The company shipped 125 cars of lumber and received 
one order for sixty cars of material. All this was 
shipped from ¢he company’s holdings in Wetzel cgunty. 
The company has added a tract of 1,500,000 feet to its 
extensive territory in Wetzel county. Last week the 
company bought a large tract of undeveloped timber 
land in Washington county, Pennsylvania, and has a mill 
at work on that property. 

The Inter-State Cooperage Company is developing 
the 11,000-acre tract of land in Gilmer county that was 
bought a year ago for nearly $250,000. This is con- 
sidered one of the best tracts of unbroken and unde- 
veloped timber land in this state. The company has 
established several saw mills on the tract, each of which 
is of large capacity. Surveys for a railroad through the 
tract have been made. 

U. T. Mitchell will soon begin operating a saw mill 
near Arden. Ira and William Hoffman will also start a 
mill near Arden. 

The Meredith-Miller Lumber Company will erect sev- 
eral saw mills at Davis, to develop a large tract of land 
near there which was recently bought by the company. 





IN THE SHADOW OF OuD LOOKOUT. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN., Nov. 6.—Not so many inquiries 
are made in some quarters and orders are falling off, 
especially with concerns which deal in building material 
and cater to the local trade. Many local lumbermen 
say conditions are still favorable but that it may be 
hbeeause lumber manufacturers east and north are run- 
ning short in supplies and have to draw on the southern 
* mills. 
Fred Arn, of the J. M. Card Lumber Company, says. 
export trade is good and his firm is getting some hand- 
some orders from Denmark, Norway, Sweden and Great 


Britain. He also finds that the mills of Pennsylvania 
are buying liberally. 

Capt. A. J. Gahagan, of the Loomis & Hart Manu- 
facturing Company, says that while local business is 
good the effects on the outside situation are being felt. 

P. F. Fitzgibbons, of the McLean Lumber Company, 
says the mills of New York feel the effects of the finan- 
cial panic, although the local situation is all that could 
be expected. 

River mills have nearly all shut down either for a 
lack of logs or to make repairs. The Loomis & Hart 
mill has closed down for repairs and will not resume 
operations before November 20. This concern has only 
a month’s supply of logs. 

High grade poplar and quartered oak have been in 
good demand right along. Red oak developed a big 
demand within the last few weeks and the supply has 
been exhausted. 

The local car situation is easier than it has been for 
some time in this city, but at points outside the city, 
and especially on the Southern railway, the situation is 
not improved. The J. M. Card Lumber Company needs 
150 cars with which to ship logs from Southern railway 
points to this city. W. O. Harter, of this concern, is. in 
Norway and Sweden and has sent in some good orders 
for hardwood supplies recently. 

L. S. Perry, of the H. L. Judd Manufacturing Com- 
pany, manufacturer of curtain poles ete., and Keith 
Webb, of the Loomis & Hart Manufacturing Company, 
attended a meeting of representatives of East Tennessee 
lumber concerns for the purpose of grading logs. They 
report a very successful meeting. 

F. W. Blair, manager of the Ramhurst Lumber Com- 
pany, of Ramhurst, Ga., was a recent visitor in this city. 

Local lumbermen are preparing for a big concatena- 
tion to be held in this city in a few weeks. It has been 
many months since a concatenation was held here and 
lumbermen are anxious for a Hoo-Hoo ‘‘blow out.’’ 





THE CUMBERLAND RIVER DISTRICT. 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Nov. 4.—John B. Ransom, presi- 
dent of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, and 
one of the most prominent and best informed lumbermen 
of this city, stated Monday that last week was an active 
one with his firm and that Thursday was one of the best 
days it ever had. He said, however, that orders were 
not coming in as rapidly as might be wished. 

So far as reported no local lumber concerns have 
reduced their operating forees. The car situation has 
improved during the last week, but a scarcity of cars, 
which interferes with shipments, continues. Buyers 
evince a disposition to buy only such material as is 
necessary and no effort will be made to stock up for 
future demand. General conditions throughout the south 
are good, especially in the hardwood sections, where the 
mills have been active during the fall. The hardwood 
business is holding up well. 

Good weather has favored the lumber interests, 
enabling millmen in the country districts to haul their 
product to railroad shipping points. Poplar and quar- 
tered oak have lead in demand for the last week. 

Cross tie buying has been almost suspended in the 
Saltillo vicinity of this state. Only one buyer is re- 
ported in this field. The railroads have plenty of ship- 
ments, a condition which is partly responsible for the 
lessening of activity. 

This city may become the operating headquarters of 
the American Hardwood Lumber Company, of St. Louis. 
Several of the mills of this company are located in the 
south and for some time the management has been con- 
sidering the removal of these mills to Nashville and 
the erection in this city of a large band saw mill, plan 
ing mill and veneering plant in connection with a gen- 
eral woodworking establishment. 

F. F. Fee, of the Fee-Crayton Hardwood & Lumber 
Company, of Newport, Ark., was in this city recently. 
Since the first of May he has traveled from Portland, 
Ore., to Portland, Me., visiting each state and seeing 
many woodworking industries. He found them all busy 
with more orders than they could handle. 

The Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nashville 
railroads will give reciprocal switching to shippers at 
Clarksville. Recently several wholesale firms of that 
city filed a complaint with the railroad. commission of 
this state to the effect that the two railroads would 
not exchange cars arriving over one line and consigned 
to a firm which had warehouses on the other line. The 
commission took the matter up with the railroad officials 
and has received notice that an agreement has been 
reached to the effect that the railroads will construct 
connecting tracks at Clarksville. This will be of great 
benefit to shippers at that point. 








IN NORTHWES:ERN KENTUCKY. 

ASHLAND, Ky., Nov. 6.—Prices continue firm, although 
the demand is not strong. 

The W. H. Dawkins Lumber Company is getting its 
lumber beached out of the way of ice should the river 
freeze before its is sawed. The yellow poplar will be 
sawed by November 20. No prospect of a timber tide 
is in sight, and unless a run occurs soon nearly all the 
local mills will be closed down. 

Mr. Pettyjohn, contractor of the Norfolk & Western 
depot at Ironton, Ohio, claims that the searcity of lum- 
ber is seriously handicapping him in the completion of 
the building. The lumber is ordered, but owing to 
searcity of building materials he has to await his turn 
for the order to be filled. 

F. H. MeClyng, of Eskdale, W. Va.,; W. L. Watson, 
Dennis Watson and William Holmes, of Mahan, W. Va., 
all prominent lumbermen, are home to vote. 

T. N. Fannin, of this city, who has extensive lumber 
interests in the West Virginia mountains, is candidate 
for council on the democratic ticket. 

N. Goodman, of the Licking River Lumber Company, 
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Maple Flooring 


Possesses all the qualities necessary 
to make your one-time customers 
“‘repeaters.”’ If you want the 
best and want it quick order the 
“*Tmperial.” 





East Jordan Flooring Co. 


EAST JORDAN, MICH. 
- 








Buyers of Flooring 
In Less than Carloads 


usually find our method of delivering at carload 
prices interesting. If this appeals to you, better 
let us quote you on 


MAPLE AND BEECH 


FLOORING 


and explain how we doit. A good stock enables us 
to fill all orders without delay. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. 


Telecode used. CADILLAC, MICH. 














Hard 
Maple Flooring 


Every detail of its manufacture carefully 
looked after. There is no Maple Flooring that 





surpasses ours in quality and perfect mill 
work. We have one of the most complete 
and modern hardwood flooring plants in the 
country and twenty years’ supply of the finest 
Rock Maple in the state. Permit us to quote 
you prices. 


Ward Brothers, Mfrs., 


Third Avenue, 
Big Rapids, Mich. 
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INTERESTS : 
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My Manufacturers of be 
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BRAND MAPLE Sh 
FLOORING : 4 

“ There is none better.” s 














TO MAKE MONEY 72332°3!420¢ ibs Lumper. 
tne emount of lumber in any number of pieces and for figuring-the 
gost “ -~ number of feet at any given price bsolutely correct. 
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A Sample_of,Stock_ontour Yard! at Abingdon, Va. 


WE HAVE ON HAND 


8,000,000 feet 
of Dry 


WHITE PINE, 
HEMLOCK 


and 


HARDWOODS 


for Immediate 
Shipment. 





Whiting Mfg. 


ABINGDON, VA. 
OAK...» 


BEECH FLOOR NG 


Kiln Dried, Bored, 
End Matched, Hollow 
Backed and Polished 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
and BEVEL SIDING. 


| NEW GLASGOW PLANING MILL CO., 








~ 





GLASGOW, KENTUCKY. 




















For Quick Shipment 


Piled at the Mill. 18c. rate to Kansas City. 
5 Cars, 2x4—10 to 16’. 5 Cars, 2x6—10 to 16’. 


d. H. Tschudy Hardwood Lumber Co. 
Yerds, 2300 to 2316 Brosdway, KANSAS CITY, mo, | 











Farmers, has returned from a business trip to Michigan. 
A carload of mahogany logs passed through this city 
this week en route to Louisville from South America. 
They were beauties, being five feet in diameter. 
F. O. Clapp, of the Atlantic Lumber Company, Bos- 
ton, was a recent visitor in this city .and spent several 
days looking over the markets. 





IN NORTHEASTERN TENNESSEE. 


BrisTou, TENN., Nov. 6.—The lumber business in this 
section is gradually improving. The demand for all 
kinds of stock is picking up and dealers receive many 
inquiries. 

E. E. Bradley, of Bay City, Mich., was in this city 
this week. Following the death of his father, N. B. 
Bradley, of Bay City, about a year ago, Mr. Bradley 
has been in Michigan looking after the big estate left 
by the former. He is still president of the Bradley 
Lumber Company, of Elizabethton, but this company 
will probably sell all of its holdings in this state, includ- 
ing a big band mill at Elizabethton, timber lands, rail- 
roads ete. For the last few months Nathan Bradley has 
been in charge of the property. 

William S. Whiting, of the Whiting Manufacturing 
Company, of Abingdon, who was in this city on business 
this week, says that his company’s mills made a good 
showing during October and though this company is 
troubled by car shortage it feels that business is much 
improved. 

George E. Davis, of George E. Davis & Co., has just 
returned from a trip in Virginia. Mr. Davis reports 
business brisk at the points he visited. 

Isaac Dougherty, a well known country manufacturer 
of Benhams, Va., was in this city this week. Mr. Dough- 
erty reports that the yards in that section are generally 
well stocked. 

E. V. Babcock, of E. V. Babcock & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., has returned east after spending some time going 
over his company’s east Tennessee properties. The com- 
pany is largely interested near Tellico Plains and 
operates extensively in other parts of this section. 

J. P. Dunwoody, of the Forest Lumber Company, 
Pittsburg, was a recent visitor in Virginia. Mr. Dun- 
woody’s concern is interested in local properties. 

C. Boice, of the Boice Lumber Company, of Phila- 
delphia, and of the Westmoreland Lumber Corporation, 
of Riehmond, Va., has returned from a visit to the east. 

Adams Bros. & Co., of this city, have moved their 
offices from Sixth street to the yards on Commonwealth 
avenue. 

W. Frank Kinsey, of the Westmoreland Lumber Cor- 
poration, Richmond, Va., is spending some time in this 
city with his family. He will move to Richmond soon. 

Fred K. Paxton, of the Paxton-Lewis Lumber Com- 
pany, returned this week from a business trip in Vir- 
ginia ip the interest of his company. While away he 
visited the mills at Meadow View and reports business 
excellent. 

R. C. Smith, a prominent lumber manufacturer of 
Shawsville, Va., was in this city selling stock and look- 
ing over the local situation last week. 

A large party of congressmen, including Representa- 
tives T. W. Sims and Walter P. Brownlow, of this 
state; Senator James B. Frazier, also of this state, 
and Senator Culbertson, of North Carolina, accompanied 
by experts from the bureau of forestry, are spending 
the week going over the proposed Appalachian range in 
west North Carolina and east Tennessee. The party 
was joined by Mr. Brownlow at Johnson City last week 
and left on a special train for Asheville. 

W. G. McCain, of Neva, Tenn., a Johnson county 
lumberman, was a visitor in the local market last week. 

B. B. Burns, of the Tug River Lumber Company, took 
two days off last week and went to Scott county, Vir- 
ginia, to hunt quail. He was joined there by M. N. 
Offutt, also of the Tug River Lumber Company. 

Col. J. M. Barker, one of the wealthiest men in this 
city, is interested in a 30,000-acre timber deal in northern 
Georgia and is in that section on business in this con- 
nection. 


THE HARDWOOD CENTER OF MICHIGAN. 


CADILLAC, Micu., Nov. 8.—A report comes from Man- 
istee that the R. G. Peters Salt & Lumber Company plans 
to build an electric road from Manistee to Cadillac, using 
the company’s logging road, which comes within five 
miles (air line) of Cadillac, to the west shore of Lake 
Mitchell. Peters’ camps are numerous in the west part 
of Wexford county and the road has been used as a log- 
ging road for years. Along its line are several village 
and many good farms and an electric line would be a 
fine thing for Cadillac, bringing to the city trade many 
people who have to depend on merchants in small villages. 
It is purposed to get the power from a dam to be built 
across Pine river in South Branch township. 

E. F. Sawyer, of the Cadillac Veneer Company, a mem- 
ber of the constitutional convention now sitting at Lan- 
sing, asked President Carton to be put upon the com- 
mittee on ‘‘public lands and reforestation,’’ the presi- 
dent having told the convention he was open to sugges- 
tion from members as to where they preferred to work. 
Northern Michigan will be pleased with the efforts Mr. 
Sawyer will put forth in behalf of a matter that is close 
to the hearts of people in this part of the state particu- 
larly. He feels that the new constitution will contain 
positive provisions relative to reforesting public lands, 
and the furtherance of the plan on private lands by 
state aid. 

Fred Conant has returned from Kentucky, where he 
had been looking over land in the Cumberland mountains. 
He has been a land looker for many years and has seen 
some pretty rough country, but that, he says, is by far 
the worst he has seen. 

N. E. Staples, of the Cadillac firm of Smith & Staples, 





was in Kentucky last week looking up a big tract of 
hardwood on which the firm has an option. 

8S. I. Fox, of the Arcadia Furniture Company, was 
in Cadillac this week buying a large bill of veneers for 
use in the manufacture of furniture in his factories at 
Areadia and Corunna. The company has just bought 
1,700 acres of hardwood on the Arcadia & Betsy River 
railroad, a few miles from its factory, and it will cut off 
the timber this winter. 

W. W. Fairchild, of Traverse City, has gone to 
Trenary, in the upper peninsula, to get in readiness the 
camp of B. J. Morgan, which will be operated this winter. 

M. E. Thomas, sales agent for Cobbs & Mitchell, of 
this city, spent several days in South Bend and vicinity 
for his company. F. J. Cobbs, of this firm, has returned 
from a speedy trip to Portland, Ore., to look over a 
20,000-acre tract of hardwood timber which the firm pur- 
chased for an investment last spring. 





HARDWOOD TRADE NOTES. 


Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 6.—Taylor & Crate are filling 
their lake yard with all sorts of Michigan hardwood for 
winter, carrying about their usual large hardwood stock. 
They find birch quiet, but believe it will pick up soon. 

I, N. Stewart and O. E. Yeager went to New York to 
the automobile show, but are back to business again. 
The yard of Stewart & Bro, is receiving an unusual 
amount of car lumber from the south, including ash, 
chestnut and cherry. 

J. F. Knox has gone back to the oak mills of Beyer, 
Knox & Co., at Pascola, Mo. The firm is doing a good 
business and needs the lumber from over the Mississippi. 

Complications in the Pacifie coast trade are interest- 
ing to T. Sullivan & Co., as shipments of fir from there 
are waiting a favorable result. 

Local politics took a leading part in the minds of east 
side hardwood lumbermen this year, as it was felt that 
one candidate for city office was committed to the im- 
provement of Buffalo river, to which all the dealers are 
a unit. 





TIMBER LAND SALES. 


a Nae ee 
J. R. Buckwalter, president of the Lyndon Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wingate, Miss., sold 14,000 acres of timber land 


located in Newton county, this state, to a party of Monroe 
(La.) capitalists. This sale carries with it the control of 
about 6,000 acres of additional timber now owned by set- 
tlers. A survey for a logging road will be made and a 
fully equipped mill will be built at once. 


The Lyndon Lumber Company, of Wingate, Miss., recently 
sold the timber on 1,700 acres of land to the Hunter, Benn 
Company, of Mobile, Ala., for $36,000. The timber was 
mostly blown down timber. 


E. H. Carroll, of Warner, N. H., 
of timber land near Kearsarge 
M. B. Wadleigh, of Sutton, and C. F. Dustin, of Contoo- 
cook. It is estimated the tract will cut about 7,000,000 
feet of lumber. Mr. Carroll now owns about 10,000 acres 
of timber land in this state. 


has bought 1,500 acres 
mountain in this state from 


F. Schlenker recently bought 160 acres of timber land 
near Milan, Wyo., from the Spokane & Inland Investment 
Company, of Spokane, Wash., for $1,500. 


The Butternut Stave Company, of Butternut, Wis., bought 
400 acres of timber land near that city recently at the rate 
of $17 an acre. 


Frank Dunn, a lumberman of North Salem, N. H., bought 
a tract of pine timber recently containing about 2,000,000 
feet. 


Cc. J. Sanders, of Eunice, La., has sold a tract of timber 
land valued at $10, 653 to the Newell Lymber Company. The 

Newell ——s has bought about $95,000 worth of timber 
lands in the last four months from Mr. Sanders. The 
company expects to put a saw mill at Eunice in the near 
future. 


The Schnoor Cooperage & Box Manufacturing Company, 
of Bonners Ferry, Ida., and recently incorporated for 
$50,000, has bought enough timber in the vicinity of that 
city to keep the two plants of the company in operation for 
the next fifteen years. 


The Southern Land Company, of Newport, Ark., has sold 
to tke Wisark Lumber Company, of Edgerton, Wis., 11,250 
acres of white oak, hickory, ash and gum timber land 
located in Monroe and Prairie counties for the sum of 
$152,145. The land formerly belonged to the A. M. Stevens 
Lumber Company, of Dyersburg, Tenn. 


Pitt Hensley, of Dickson, Tenn., and 8S. G. Holland, of 
Nashville, Tenn., have bought the timber rights on 8,000 
acres of timber land located near Fort Towson, I. T., 
yg ote The buyers have twenty years in which to clear 
the land. 


W. I. Ewart, of Seattle, Wash., recently sold 300,000, sd 
feet of standing timber on Gilford island, B. C., to U. 
Loose, of the Sultan Railway & Timber Company. Ninety 
percent of the timber is cedar and is held under government 
license. The company is at present moving its logging 
outfit to the timber and will soon be putting logs in the 
water. 


Frank M. Ladd, jr., Ernest Ladd and Russell Ladd, of 
Mobile, Ala., have sold 10,200 acres of timber land in Mobile 
county, this state, to H. H. Wheless and Ella BE. Wheless, 
of Alden Bridge, La., for $275,000, of which $100,000 was 
in cash and for the remainder a mortgage for $175,000 was 
given. The land will cut about 60,000 feet of yellow pine 
and 40,000 feet of tupelo gum and cypress. The timber is 
on the line of the Southern railway and about twenty-one 
miles from Mobile. 


The Lufkin Land & Lumber Company, of Lufkin, Tex., 
has transferred about 40,000 acres of timber land in Ange- 
lina county to Mr. Landes, of Beaumont, Tex. Mr. Landes 
will turpentine the timber. 


A report comes from Abingdon, Va., that D. BE. 
Co., of Lee = eg have bought 36,000 acres of timber 
land in Washington county, this state, from Mr. Campbell 
= others, of Marion, Va., for $592,000. The timber is lo- 

ated about twelve miles’ from Abingdon. The company 
will build three band mills to manufacture the lumber. 


Nottey & 
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ALONG THE SOUTH ATLANTIC COAST. 





North Carolina Pine in Good Shape—Adverse Effect of an Interstate Commission Ruling — 
Indecision on Export Freight Advances—Georgian and Floridan News. 





FROM THE OLD DOMINION. 


NorFo.k, Va., Nov. 4.—During the last fortnight 
there has been little change in the condition of the pine 
market. The inclination of buyers to ‘‘hold off’’ which 
has characterized this fall’s trade is still prevalent in 
the northern and eastern consuming centers, and the 
dealers are buying only what they need. With these 
conditions existing, however, the demand at the manu- 
facturing end of the trade is very fair, as borne out 
by the fact that the report of stock and orders of the 
North Carolina Pine Association shows that there are 
practically no stocks on hand, the grade of box being 
oversold 24,000,000 feet. The prices at which the busi- 
ness is moving are also holding very firm; very few con- 
cessions are being made, and these are only $1 to $1.50 
off the last market report. The only thing the manu- 
facturers now have to fear is a falling off in the demand 
when cold weather sets in to hinder building operations. 
Indications so far seem to point to a very mild winter, 
in which event the demand will doubtless hold its gait 
throughout the winter months. 

Milling conditions at present are very satisfactory 
with the exception of the car situation, and this is giving 
the manufacturers serious trouble, even in Norfolk, 
which is the terminus for several large roads and where 
ears are usually plentiful. The mills in Norfolk this 
week report that they are something like 300 to 500 cars 
short. 

The volume of business moving in the hardwood mar- 
ket at present in this section is rather small, but the 
wholesalers and manufacturers feel confident that they 
are now experiencing only a temporary slackness, so 
they are holding their lumber for full prices, and making 
no concessions. Many express themselves as believing 
that this slackness has been occasioned by the recent 
scarcity of cash, and that as seen as this deficiency is 
supplied the market will liven up. During the past 
few years the hardwood dealers have been yielded very 
good profits on their products, and so now when the 
demand is not so heavy they are not compelled to move 
their lumber and can afford to wait. For these reasons 
no one is trying to force the market. 

W. T. Currie, an official inspector of the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association, has invented and now has a patent 
pending on an automatic cutoff valve, designed to be 
used on the gas pipes which supply the lights in railroad 
passenger coaches, to cut off the gas supply in case of col- 
lision or derailment. It turns out every light in a car 
when the car careens a certain distance either way. The 
present valve in use for this purpose has to be cut off 
with a key, and Mr. Currie’s invention is regarded as an 
ingenious device. 

At a meeting held on October 22 in this city the 
Southern Immigration Association was formed, and John 
R. Walker, secretary of the North Carolina Pine Associa- 
tion, who promoted its organization, was elected its first 
president. Mr. Walker accepted the honor, but stated 
in accepting that he would be able to serve only a few 
weeks owing to other pursuits which he intended follow- 
ing. (Mr. Walker’s acceptance for so short a time was 
explained a few days later at the meeting of the North 
Carolina Pine Association when he offered his resignation 
as secretary of that organization and announced his in- 
tention to travel in the United States and Europe for 
several years.) The meeting was well attended, there 
being present representatives from nearly all of the 
larger towns in Virginia and North Carolina, and also 
the railroads entering Norfolk or interested in her wel- 
fare. The question of immigration was thoroughly dis- 
cussed, and much enthusiasm was manifested, and the 
Immigration Association was formally organized. The 
manufacturers and railroads have heartily indorsed the 
immigration project and there is not the least doubt but 
that the Immigration Association will live. 

At a meeting of the board of directors of the Norfolk 
& Southern railway held in this city on October 23 a bond 
issue of $25,000,000 was authorized, bearing 5 percent 
interest. This bond issue was floated for the purpose of 
purchasing equipment. é 

An instance where the recent ruling of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission forcing the carrier to collect and 
shipper to pay any publishederate no matter what rate 
is quoted or inserted on a bill of lading came actively 
into force developed a few days ago. Charles A. Brown 
& Bro. of Cleveland, N. C. were quoted a rate of 8 cents 
from Ivanhoe, N. C., to Emporia, Va., and named their 
delivered price upon this basis. The rate of 8 cents, 
however, proved to be an error of the agent, the rate 
being 11 cents, and a loss of 3 cents a 100 pounds was 
thus occasioned the shippers, or a total on the shipment 
of $34.65. Brown & Bros. filed claim through the North 
Carolina Pine Association for the amount of the over- 
charge and the association has been advised by the At- 
lantic Coast Line, the road over which the business 
moved, as follows: ‘‘Referring to your letter of the 
26th ulto., relative to claim of $34.65 on account of cars 
ACL 5838 and 5279: The matter has again been re- 
ferred to Mr. Shepard, our freight claim agent, who ad- 
vises that under the interstate commerce law we can re- 
fund no part of the amount collected, the law being very 
plain in such cases. Under the circumstances our files are 
closed. If you desire the return pf your papers please so 
advise, referring to my number as above.’’ This is only 
one instance where the rulings of the. Interstate Com- 
merce Commission materially affect shippers to a dis- 
advantage, as well as the railroads. 


The superintendents from the various mills of the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company visited the Jamestown Exposi- 
tion last week and spent Monday, Tuesday and Wednes- 
day there and in Norfolk as the guests of the company, 
whose head offices are located here. The party consisted 
of the following: E. A. Jones, Belhaven, N. C.; L. G. 
Roper, Roper, N. C.; W. J. Moore, Oriental, N. C.; W. F. 
Harrell, Newbern, N. C.; W. G. Speight, logging super- 
intendent, Newbern, N. C.; Robert Atkinson, Scranton, 
N. C.; W. G. Cotton, assistant superintendent, Gilmerton, 
Va., and W. W. Harris, general superintendent. 

J. B. Mitchell, formerly at the head of the sales 
department of the John L. Roper Lumber Company in 
this city, and now in charge of its New York office, is 
in Norfolk spending a few days on a hunting expedition. 
He is accompanied by Walter Lobb, of 8. A. Lobb & Son, 
Devon, Pa., and E. L. Thomas, of Yonkers, N. Y. 

Walter Colton, sales manager in Norfolk for the John 
L. Roper Lumber Company, paid a week end visit to his 
home in Brooklyn, N. Y., last week, 

John A. Wilkinson, vice president of the John L. Roper 
Lumber Company, of Belhaven, N. C., was a visitor in 
this market last week. 

C. R. Johnson returned Saturday from a short business 
trip to New York city. 

Norman E. Wright, representing C. Leary & Co., hard- 
wood brokers of London, England, has been in Norfolk 
for the last few days visiting hardwood lumber concerns 
in this city. Mr. Wright is touring the United States 
visiting his firm’s connections. 

W. F. Best, of the Ferd Brenner Lumber Company, 
leaves tonight for Salisbury, N. C., to visit the yard of 
his firm at that place. Ferd Brenner, who is in Europe, 
expects to sail for this country next week. 

The John H. Sizer Lumber Company, of Cebu, 8S. C., 
which has been purchased by the Trexler Lumber Com- 
pany, of Allentown, Pa., will after December 1 be 
operated under its owners’ name. 

Mr. Frost, of White, Frost & White, of North Tona- 
wanda, N. Y., passed through Norfolk last week on his 
way to Hertford, N. C., to visit the Major & Loomis 
Company, at that place, in which his concern is a ma- 
jority stock holder. 

It is reported from Abingdon, Va., that D. E. Nottey 
& Co., of Pennsylvania, have bought the timber rights 
on 36,000 acres of land in Washington county from a 
Mr. Campbell and associates of Marion, Va., for $592,- 
000. It is also reported that the purchasers will con- 
struct a railroad to intersect the Norfolk & Western at 
either Abingdon or Saltville and install three band mills 
to cut the timber. 

_The following lumbermen have registered at the ex- 
hibit of the North Carolina Pine Association’ at the 
Jamestown Exposition during the last two weeks: W. 
H. Hickson, Hickson Lumber Company, Lynchburg, Va.; 
R. J. Baker, Baker Lumber Company, Fall River, Mass. ; 
Jos. E. Hawks, Pine Lumber Company, Newbern, N. C.; 
W. H. Mace, yellow pine manufacturer, Hattiesburg, 


‘Miss.; W. T. Keogh, builder of saw mills, Allis-Chalmers 


Company, Milwaukee, Wis.; E. J. Conklin, Plymouth 
Lumber Company, Plymouth, N. C.; J. H. Baker, general 
contractor, Chicago, Ill.; H. F. and B. D. Dargan, Dar- 
gan Lumber Company, Effingham, S. C.; B. H. Rodman, 
Juda Lumber Company, Juda, Wis., and B. A. Early, 
Timmonsville Lumber Company, Timmonsville, 8. C. ~— 


ee 


CLEARANCES FROM TWO SUJTHERN PORTS. 


: NorFOLK, VA., Nov. 4.—Clearances of timber ete. from 
Norfolk and Newport News, Va., for week ended today: 
NORFOLK. 

Steamship Madrileno, for Liverpool—4,319 pieces soft- 
wood lumber, 30,000 feet, $1,625; 4,689 pieces hardwood 
lumber, 334,080 feet, $27,840; 2,000 bundles staves, $1,600. 

Steamship W. Croydon, for Crangopo, Philippines—2,085 
tons inch pipe, 667 tons 6-inch pipe, 61 pieces 10-inch pipe, 
1,854,799 pounds, $35,000. 

NEWPORT NEWS. 

Steamship Madrileno, for Liverpool—3,960 pieces oak 
ere 267,360 feet, $22,280; 79 poplar logs, 39,600 feet, 
2,145; 3 cars staves, $2,440. 

oe Alice, for Amherst, Nova Scotia—244,345 feet 
oak plank, $6,719. 
sn Albano, for Hamburg—One car poplar logs, 





FROM THE MARYLAND METROPOLIS. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 6.—The special committee ap- 
pointed at a meeting of lumber exporters in this city, 
October 23, to confer with representatives of trans- 
atlantic steamship lines relative to the announced in- 
erease in freight rates, to go into effect after January 
1, 1908, has not decided what action to recommend, 
though it is in receipt of a communication from steam- 
ship: men in which the latter state that they are unable 
to make the rates lower on account of the greater cost 
of operating vessels. Representatives of the lines con- 
cerned declare that the order putting into effect the 
higher rates will not be rescinded. This leaves exporters 
no other course, unless they desire to back down, than 
to get the authority of exporters affected to make con- 
tracts with lines willing to grant the rates in force. 
Secretary E,. M, Terry, who is also secretary of the 
National Lumber Exporters’ Association, was directed 
to communicate with all exporters and urge them to give 
their consent for the opening of negotiations with steam- 
ship lines and the signing of contracts based upon this 
year’s rates. If such contracts can be concluded lum- 
ber and logs will be diverted to ports through which 





Hr Doors 


When you hang one of our soft 
Yellow Fir Doors, we stand right 
behind it with a guarantee that it | 
is as well made and as serviceable | 
as any door sold. These are vol- 
umes to be said about its beauty 
in different styles of finish, bux 
where we get in our work is on 
the price. It has paid others to get 
our discounts and it will pay you. 


FIR MOULDINGS 
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Chehalis Fir Door Co. | 


CHEHALIS, WASH. | 
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Capacity 1,000 Doors Per Day. ) 





OFFICERS: — | 
Wwm. McCleary, Treas. 
Wm. C. Hobart, Sec’y. 


George J. Osgood, Pres. 
Henry McCleary, Vice-Pres. 











A Better Grade of 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


is our motto and whether or not care and ex- 
pense in the manufacture will do it, we'll leave 
to you to decide. Our new plant is equipped 
with upright machines and is a hummer. 

We also manufacture Fir and Cedar Lumber. 


EASTMAN LUMBER CO. 
Chehalis, Wash. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 
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L Mills at Chehalis, Wash. 


ALL KINDS OF 
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Lumber and Shingles 


OUR SPECIALTY 


FIR TIMBERS anda 
CAR MATERIAL 


Sterling Lumber Co. 


We are Manufacturers. Chehalis Wash 
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Save Your Money ° 


By Using the Published 
Semi-Annually 
RED BOOK 23" 
and July. 
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It contains a carefully prepared list of the buyers 
of lumber in car lots, both among the dealers and 
manufacturers, 

The book indicates their financial standing and 
manner of meeting obligations. Covers the 
UNITED STATES and MANITOBA, 

The trade recognizes this book as the authority 
on the lines it covers. 

A well organized Collection Department is also | 
operated and the same is open to you. 





Write for Terms. 


Lumbermen’s Credit Association 


ESTABLISHED 1878. 


1./02 Great Northern Bidg., 116 Nassau St., 
CHICA 


GO. NEW YORK CITY. 
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HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


S.W. Corner eg 

at 54th St., Near 50 

Street Subway Station 
and 53d Street 
Elevated. 








Ideal location, Near theatres, shops and Central Park. 
New Modern and absolutely Fire-proof. Coolest Summer 
Hotel in New York. All outside rooms. Transient rates, $2.50 
with bath, and up. Special rates for summer months. 


Send for Booklet. 


HARRY P. STIMSON, 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 


R. J. BINGHAM, 
Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 














material, by quarter inches, for 
Boxes, Sash, Doors, Furni- 
ture, etc., in board or surface 
measure. Sent on trial. 


James M. Leaver 
SAULT STE. MARIE, MICH. 


TO SAVE TIME 


and brain work use the 


BOX ESTIMATOR 


for contents, decimallv ex- 
pressed at a glance, of cut 











Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


CAR AND CARGO SHIPPERS OF 


FIR AND CEDAR LUMBER AND LATH 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


We can Ship at Once: 


2x4—-6 to 26 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 

2x6—6 to 32 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 

2x8 

to 10 to 32 ft. No. 1 Com. Fir S1S1E 
2x12 A ‘ 
All sizes of timbers 

No. 1 Common Fir Surfaced or Rough 
54x4 No. 3 Fir Ceiling B&CB 

1x4 No. 2 & Btr.Fir Flooring Flat Grain 
44x6 No. 1 Cedar Siding 
44x6 No. 2 Cedar Siding 
4x4 No. 3 Cedar Siding 


Let us quote you delivered prices on above. 








MAIN OFFICE & MILLS, 


Everett, Wash. 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE: 
1014 Lumber Exchange, 
C. VAN PELT, Mgr. 











‘FIR LUMBER 


Siding, Ceiling, Flooring and General 
Yard Stock. We are manufacturers and 


CAR and CARGO SHIPPERS. 


Daily Capacity, 100,000 Feet, 


The Mitchell Lumber Co., 








S EVERETT, WASH. a 








the rates apply. Furness, Withy & Co., one of the 
firms of steamship owners interested in the demands 
of the exporters, have just concluded a merger of two 
other companies, the combination having control of not 
less than fifty steamships and a tonnage of over 200,000 
tons. The element of competition being thus lessened 
it js made additionally difficult for exporters to enforce 
their demands. Transatlantic rates are likely to be 
higher next year because of the heavy grain movement 
eastward. The price of wheat and other commodities 
has fallen, while Russia and other countries are deficient 
in cereals, so that the United States will be looked to 
for needed supplies. With the drop in rates the ship- 
ments to Europe will increase, and freight offerings are 
expected to be so heavy that the steamship lines will be 
independent of lumber. It is said that but for con- 
tractual obligations the last two or three steamers leav- 
ing this port would have sailed without loading a plank 
or log. 

Norman Wright, a representative of C. Leary & Co., 
widely, known timber brokers of London, England, is in 
the United States for a tour of the lumbering sections, 
and hardwood men expect him in this city this week. 

N. A. Dunn, of the Bird Lumber Company, of Abing- 
don, Va., was in this city Monday and called on various 
firms. He reports that the lumber business in his section 
of Virginia is very quiet, with few inquiries and that the 
outlook for an early quickening of the demand is not at 
all promising. 

Martin Wiegand, owner of a plant at 451 Maryland 
avenue 8. W., Washington, D. C., will erect an additional 
story to his planing mill. The structure covers a space 
60x86 feet. 


SOUTHEASTERN COASTWISE TRADE. 

SAVANNAH, GA., Noy. 4.—Financial stringency in 
northern centers is having a depressing effect on the 
local lumber situation. Few orders are on hand; prices 
continue to ease off and numerous small mills announce 
that they will shut down until conditions improve. 

William B. Stillwell, president of the Board of Trade 
and of the Southern Pine Company, has just been 
appointed by Mayor George W. Tideman to represent 
this city at the National Rivers & Harbors Congress 
which will be convened in Washington soon. 

The exports for the week were: 

Steamship Berkshire, VPhiladelphia— 

Steamship Cretan, Baltimore—72, feet. 

Steamship Kansas City, New Yor 165,406 feet. 

Steamship Macon, Boston—200,286 feet. 

Steamship Lerington, Baltimore—27,261 feet. 

Steamship Atlanta, New York—321,586 feet. 

Steamship Frederick, Philadelphia—164,701 feet. 

Steamship Chattahoochee, Boston—242,085 feet. 

Steamship Chatham, Baltimore—115,079 feet. 

Steamship West Point (British), Liverpool—112,700 feet. 

Steamship Memphis, New York-—378,540 feet. 





148,513 feet. 











IN NORTHWESTERN FLORIDA. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA., Nov. 2.—Railroads are sending 
in more inquiries for track material, but few orders are 
materializing therefrom. 


Coastwise shipments for October were about 18,000,- 
000 feet. Foreign shipments of Jumber were: 
British schooner Theta, Amherst, Nova Scotia, 224,814 


feet lumber, $4,500. 

British schooner Ethel B., Sumner, Nova Scotia, 280,000 
feet lumber, $5,600. 

British schooner Advance, Amherst, 198,000 feet lumber. 

British schooner Ulva, Nassau, New Providence Island, 
10,860 feet crate material, $1,791. 

Steamship Edgar I’. Coney, Matanzas, 2,379 feet lumber. 

Norwegian steamship Aurora, Amherst, 186,000 feet lum- 
ber, $3,720. 

British schooner Roberts & Russell, Wilson City, Abace, 
British West Indies, 25,046 feet lumber. 

British schooner barge Salver, Wilson City, 48,077 feet 
lumber, $1,714.03. 

British schooner William H. Albury, Wilson City, 23,612 
feet lumber, $634. 


Among the visitors to this city this week who were 
not at the convention were J. W. Melton, Citra; Charles 
Eddy, Orange Heights; J. O. Eddy, Orange Mills; H. T. 
Newmaker, Chubb, and H. R. Mahoney, Highland. 





SOUTH&RN ARKANSAS NOTES. 

WARREN, ARK., Nov. 3.—The empty car situation is 
about as bad as it could be. The Rock Island has a 
blockade of loads at Little Rock and is refusing to haul 
empties south until it has delivered the loads causing the 
blockade. The Iron Mountain is running its local freight 
train only three times a week over the Warren branch, 
hauling no empties. ‘The three large mills averaged only 
two empties a day last week. 

Orders have increased some during the last ten days 
but the price situation is little better. Finish lumber is 
in heavy demand for factory use and brings good prices 
to manufacturers who can make quick shipments. Man- 
ufacturers seem satisfied with light demand in view 
of the car famine and are making no efforts to obtain 
business at market prices for common lumber. 

The sentiment among larger mills to curtail the manu- 
facture of yellow pine after November 10 is strong. The 
Arkanshs and Southern Lumber companies were able to 
ship as much lumber in October as was manufactured 
and from now on will try to keep their manufacturing 
capacity in line with shipping facilities. 

The Warren Vehicle Stock Company completely de- 
stroyed the stationary engine in its saw mill last week. 
Mr. Donnolly, president of the concern, states the mill 
will be shut down for some time until a new engine can 
be installed and as deliveries from factory are slow 
he does not expect to start before January 1. 

J. F. Forsythe, manager of the Bradley Lumber Com- 
pany, expects to start’ the new saw mill Monday. All 
of the machinery is installed for running to full ca- 
pacity, but because of the car shortage and market con- 
ditions no effort will be made to accumulate a surplus 
stock of lumber. 


OBITUARY. 
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James C. McCaul. 


DETROIT, MICH., Nov. 4.—James C. McCaul, treasurer of 
Alger, Smith & Co., the; well known lumber dealers of this 
city, died suddenly in his home here October 30. He was 
stricken with heart trouble while taking a bath and expired 
almost immediately. Mr. McCaul was born near the Ottawa 
river, in Ontario, in 1842, and when a young man went to 
Au Sable, Mich., where he became acquainted with the H. 
M. Loud’s Sons Company and remained with this company 
until he became associated with Russel A. Alger & Co., 
thirty-six years ago. He was secretary of this firm and of 
its successor, Alger, Smith & Co., from the time of their 
incorporation until the recent change in officers occasioned 
by the death of the late Senator Alger, when Mr. McCaul 
was elected treasurer. Besides his connection with the Alger 
company he was treasurer of the Manistique Lumbering Com- 
pany, secretary and treasurer of the Manistique Railway 
Company and secretary of the Duluth & Northern Minnesota 
Railway Company. He was prominent in Y. M. C. A. work. 


William W. Curtiss. 


PORTLAND, Ore., Nov. 2.—William W. Curtiss, who died 
at his home, 793 Williams avenue, this city, last Sunday 
morning, was born in New York state fifty-seven years ago. 
Ife came to Oregon twenty years ago and immediately en 





— 


THE LATE W. W. CURTISS, OF PORTLAND, ORE. 


gaged in the lumber business. He founded the Curtiss Lum- 
ber Company, which some time ago became merged with 
the Hammond Lumber Company, Mr. Curtiss retiring. At 
the time of taking ill, about three weeks ago, he was dealing 
in timber lands. His death came unexpectedly, for danger 
ous symptoms did not manifest themselves until Saturday 
night after he had retired, and in the morning he had passed 
away. 

Mr. Curtiss was brought up in the lumber business in 
Michigan, coming to this city with his wife, who survives 
him. The funeral was held Wednesday. 


George H. Wesson. 


CHELSEA, MASS., Oct. 31.—George H. Wesson died sud- 
denly at his home in this city October 28. Mr. Wesson was 


largely interested in the lumber business, 
several years in this business in California. 
Capt. Charles Peters. 
Boston, MAss., Nov. 1.—Capt. Charles Peters, one of the 
best known skippers sailing from Boston, died at his home 


in this city October 28. For many years he was one of 
the most prominent 


having spent 


captainssin the lumber trade, sailing 
between New England and southern ports. 
Nelson L. Reynolds. 
GREENFIELD, MAss., Oct. 28.—Nelson L. Reynolds died 
at the Greenfield hospital in this city October 23. Mr. 


Reynolds had been engaged in the lumber business in this 
city for many years. He is survived by a widow, one 
daughter and two sons. 


Courtright Doggett. 


Courtright Doggett, 22 years old, assistant superintendent 
of the Paepeke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chicago, Ill, died 
at St. Luke’s hospital after an illness of six weeks. Mr. 
Doggett was a son of L. C. Doggett, of the N. K. Fairbank 


Company. 
Alderson Nixon. 


MEDINA, N. Y., Oct. 29.—Alderson Nixon, a retired lum- 
berman of this city, died at the home of his daughter in 
this city October 26, at the age of 79. Mr. Nixon had lived 
his entire life in Medina and for many years had conducted 
the leading lumber business in this city. 


Mrs. Henry M. Eiler. 


PiTrTssuRG, PA., Nov. 3.—Mrs. Annie’ M. Eiler, wife of 
Iienry M. Eiler, president of the Eiler Lumber & Mill 
Company, of this city, died October 26 at her home in this 
city. Mrs. Eiler was a member of the Ninth United Pres- 
byterian church, of this city, and was loved by her many 
friends. 

PAP PPD PPP PPP 


MIDWAY HORSE MARKET. 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER, St. Pau, MINN., Nov. 2.— 
Barrett & Zimmerman report the dullest week on the 
horse market this year. All classes met with narrow 


demand. While dealers expect a light fall trade they do 
not look for a demoralization of the market, as a large 
number of horses are needed to meet the actual demand 
of business. Poorer grades of horses move much below 
country cost. G. W. Cochran, Bena, Minn., bought a 
bunch of heavy logging horses today. Retail trade was 
fair. Receipts light. 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL, 


W. E. Trainer, of the Trainer Bros. Lumber Company, 
is in Memphis on a business trip. 

M. F. Butters, of Ludington, Mich., was in Chicago 
on a short business trip this week. 





H. L. Smith, of Smith Bros. Company, lumber retailer 
at Valparaiso, Ill., was in Chicago this week. 


Thomas Friant, of White & Friant, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., spent several days in this city this week. 


S. C. Major, of the Major Lumber Company, Mem- 
phis, Tenn., was a caller on the Chicago trade this week. 


George Van Voorst, a retail lumber dealer of Union 
Hill, Ill, was a visitor in the Chicago yards this week. 


W. D. Hall, of Harvard, Ill., spent several days in the 
lumber district in this city, buying stock for his yards 
at Harvard and Woodstock. 


Miles Standish, the California redwood manufac- 
turer, resident at San Francisco, was in the city on a 
business trip for several days. 


H. W. Gilbert, in charge of the sales department of 
the Nona Mills Company, Beaumont, Tex., called on 
the local trade on Tuesday of this week. 


Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Com- 
pany, Eau Claire, Wis., was a visitor in Chicago this 
week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Shaw. 


H. I. Latimer, of the Foster-Latimer Company, Mel- 
len, Wis., was in Chicago on business several days 
this week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Latimer. 


C. C. Yawkey, president of the Yawkey-Bissell Lum- 
ber Company, Wausau, Wis., was in Chicago on busi- 
ness this week. He was accompanied by Mrs. Yawkey. 


W. O. King, of W. O. King & Co., has returned from 
a two weeks’ eastern trip. He visited the Jamestown 
exposition and went to Baltimore and New York on 
business. 


George D. Emery, the mahogany manufacturer of 
Boston, Mass., was a visitor in Chicago this week. 
Mr. Emery was accompanied on his western trip by 
Mrs. Emery. 


John W. Wells, the prominent white pine manufac- 
turer of Menominee, Mich., was in Chicago several days 
this week conferring with the trade concerning busi- 
ness matters. 


J. J. Foster, of Greenville, Mich., a well-known lum- 
berman of that section, was a visitor in Chicago on 
Wednesday and was the guest of John C. Spry, the tim- 
ber land dealer. 


J. L. Phillips & Co., yellow pine wholesalers of 
Thomasville, Ga., have opened an office at 1102 Fisher 
building and A. B. Groesbeek has been appointed their 
Chicago representative. 


H. D. Osgood, who represents a number of hard maple 
flooring coneerns, has returned from a trip through Lili- 
nois, and reports that the demand for maple flooring is 
yreater than he has ever known it. 


Work is progressing satisfactorily on the new saw 
mill and veneer plant of the P. G. Dodge Lumber Com- 
pany, at Nashville, Tenn. No decision has been reached 
as to the time the plant will begin operations, 


A. R. Patterson of William Schuette & Co., Pittsburg, 
Pa., called on the Chicago trade this week. He finds 
trade quiet throughout this section, but expects consid- 
erable improvement before the end of the year. 


Whiting G. Press, of this city, has returned from a 
sojourn in California aecompanied by his wife. Mr. 
Press is a well known and enterprising manufacturer 
of redwood shingles. His winter home will be at the 
Chicago Beaeh hotel. 


The new veneer mill of the Fred W. Black Lumber 
Company, of this city, which is loeated at Nashville, 
Tenn., began operations this week, with a good supply 
of logs on liand. For the present the mill will turn 
out poplar veneers only. 


Francis Beidler, of Francis Beidler & Co., Chicago, 
has returned from a four months’ European trip. Mr. 
Beidler left Chicago last June and since then has 
traveled through almost all the European countries. He 
returns much improved in health. 


The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacifie railroad will prob- 
ably delay its annual contracts until later in the winter. 
At present it is only buying what it needs for repair 
work. It is said that within the next three months a 
contract amounting to $250,000 will be let. 


T. F. Toomey of the Edward Hines Luniber Com- 
pany returned this week from a trip to the northern 
mills of his company. He says that the car shortage has 
spread to that section of the country and the mills 
are having difficulty in getting ears for their lumber. 


During the last thirty days the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy railroad has made a number of large purchases 
of lumber from local dealers. The material bought con- 
sisted entirely of bridge timbers and car siding and the 
orders were distributed among a number of dealers. 


E. W. Peters, secretary and manager of the Jefferson 
County Lumber Company, at Mt. Vernon, Ill., was in 
Chicago several days last week and made some large 
purchases of lumber for his yards, He says that build- 


ing in his section is fully up to the average, and that 
his company is enjoying a very satisfactory business. 
The new office of the Pilsen Lumber Company in the 
Twenty-second street lumber district has been prac- 
tically completed and the office will take possession on 
Monday. The office has been handsomely finjshed in 
the natural woods and is a great improvement on the 
building occupied by the company for many years. 


The Edward Hines Lumber Company expects to bring 
in over 20,000,000 feet of lumber from its northern 
mills before the close of navigation this winter. This 
amount is ready to be loaded and if the weather holds 
good it will be possible to get it into the Chicago yard 
before the boats stop running. 


The new millwork plant of John A. Gauger & Co, has 
been practically completed and operations will begin in 
it by December 1. The plant is located at Twenty- 
second and Throop streets, and when completed will en- 
large the output of the factory materially. The new 
factory will be used largely for special orders. 


W. D. Young, the hardwood manufacturer of West 
Bay City, Mich., spent several days in Chicago this 
week. He reports that there will be a decided de- 
crease in the logging operations in his section of 
Michigan this winter, although he finds that trade 
conditions are otherwise fairly satisfactory. 


The LUMBERMAN enjoyed a call this week from H. W. 
Henderson, of Ecuador, 8. A., who is interested in a 
large tract of mahogany and cedar timber in that coun- 
try, which is not very far distant from the terminus of 
the Panama canal, and which he promises will be very 
attractive property in the future. 


Since November 1 the Rittenhouse & Embree Company, 
of this city, has reduced its working time one hour a 
day and may make further reduction later on. This 
company now has a large stock of all kinds of flooring 
on hand and, as usual at this season of the year, is cur- 
tailing production to a limited extent until building 
operations become more active. 


Ek. R. Wicks, who is manager of the Vaughan Lum- 
ber Company, of Houston, Tex., and who is interested in 
a number of Texas Saw mills; F. N. Daniels, of the 
Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Company, Kansas City, Mo., 
and D, F, Clark, of the Union Lumber Company, Alex- 
andria, La., were in Chicago this week and were the 
guests of Ben Collins, jr., of the Continental Lumber 
& Tie Company, of this city. 


Walter Winchester, of Winchester & Daniels, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., who has large interests in that section, 
was in Chicago this week for several days. Mr. Win- 
chester is an extensive traveler, having been around the 
world several times. At the present time he is working 
on plans for extensive investments in the Iron Range 
section. 


In the past the lumbermen of the country have been 
informed that a number of the large yellow pine and 
other lumber companies have established the .headquar- 
ters of their selling departments in Chicago. This week 
the announcement is made in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
that the Great Southern Lumber Company, one of the 
largest in the south, will on January 1 locate its selling 
office in this city. 


Concerning Robert H. Jenks, of the Robert H. Jenks 
Lumber Company, Cleveland, Ohio, his many friends 
will be glad to know that he is very much improved 
in health during the last few weeks. Grave dangers 
have been feared by his friends as to the outcome of 
a serious illness, but our advices this week are very 
encouraging regarding his recovery, a bit of news 
which the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN chronicles with a 
great deal of satisfaction. 


W. H. White, president of the W. H. White Company, 
Boyne City, Mich., who is extensively interested in 
hardwood lumber in that distri¢t and who is also 
largely interested in Pacific coast timber, came to 
Chicago this week to meet W. L. Martin, secretary of 
the company, who has recently made a tour among the 
company properties on the Pacific coast. Mr. White 
had a vessel load of lumber arriving here during his 
visit and made a sale of two other cargoes of lumber 
while here. 


With a view of getting in closer touch with the 
buying trade, A. B. Brooks, who makes a specialty of 
railroad and construction material, has opened an 
office at room 618 Monadnock block, Chicago. Mr. 
Brooks heretofore has been identified with C. C. War- 
ren, of Jackson, Miss., in the sale of yellow pine. Mr. 
Brooks has an extensive acquaintance among buyers, 
and while the demand at this time is not pressing, he 
believes that the absolute requirements of the railroad 
companies and other large buyers will enable him to 
do a good business. 


F. H. Cline, of the Cline-Holmes Lumber Company, 
wholesaler of yellow pine lumber at Hattiesburg, Mibss., 
was in Chicago this week on business for his company. 
Mr. Cline reports that the manufacturers in the vicinity 
of Hattiesburg are curtailing their output to some extent 
and are hoping for a more satisfactory market in the 
near future. Trade lately has been quiet, but he antici- 
pates securing a few good orders during his stay in 
Chicago. The Cline-Holmes Lumber Company also is 
carrying on a retail business at Hattiesburg and has 
just completed some additions to its yard and storage 
sheds, which make them among the most up to date in 
the south. 


N. M. De Haas, millman of Skanee, Mich., who was 
in the city this week, has practically decided to 
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! Handling Our Yellow Fir 


There is Satisfaction in 


For it all comes from the South Bend Branch of the 
N. P. Ry., which section is noted for the best Fir 
that grows in the West, hence we are able to 
manufacture a superior grade of 


LONG FIR TIMBERS 


CROSS ARMS, RAILROAD, DOCK, BRIDGE 
BUILDING AND CAR MATERIAL” > 





We have a daily capacity of 150,000 feet, which 
together with excellent shipping facilities, en- 
ables us to render prompt and satisfactory service. 
Ask for our prices—We'll make them interesting. 


We use the Telecode. 


H. McCormick Lumber Co. 


McCORMICK, WASHINGTON. 


Eastern Representative: RICHARD I. McGINNIS, 
84 Adams Street, Dexter Building, CHICAGO—Phone Harrison 2448. 








Fir and Spruce Lumber 
CLEAR FINISH A SPECIALTY. 


Let us have your inquiries for north coast Ivraber of all 
kinds both by car and cargo. 

Saw mill capacity 250 M. feet in 10 hours. 

Planing mill and dry kiln capacity, 100 M. feet in 10 hours. 


S.E. SLADE LUMBER CO. 


All inquiries for car business address 


Send cargo inquiries to ABERDEEN, WASH. 
65 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 














When the Railroads are again in position to 
handle freight, if that time ever arrives, we will 
We are running this ad 


merely to avoid being forgotten. 


HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 


want your orders. 








Pacitic 
Coast Cedar 
Lumber Shingles 


We are Manufacturers as well as Wholesalers, 


MICHIGAN LUMBER CO. 


ALL GRADES OF 


Red 














Mills at Marysville, Wash. SEATTLE. WASH. 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Always in transit for prompt deliveries. 
WASHINGTON FIR, CEDAR AND 
SPRUCE LUMBER. 


Get our prices by wire or mail. 


FRED A. ENGLAND 


Mills at Oakville 401-402 Lumber Exchange, 
and Snohomish. SEATTLE, WASH, 


Telecode. 


Our Specialty: Challenge Brand Extra Clears. 








SHINGLE SATISFACTION 


Is what our Extra *A* Red Cedars mean to consumers. 
We make 275 ,000 per day-and nothing else, want prices? 2 





THE HOWELL SHINGLE CO., {250% Aicer Street 
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FOLLOWING ARE A 
FEWITEMS WE GAN SHIP PROMPTLY: 


Upright Sawed Bed Cedar Shingles, 


All made trom Green Timber. 
All sizes and Lengths of Car Sills. 
High grade Kiln Dried Fir Finish. 
Spruce and Cedar. 4x4 & 4x6 Bevel Siding. 
Factory Plank In Spruce, Fir and Cedar. 
Long Cedar Telegraph and Telephone Poles. 








Washington Lumber & Timber Co. 


SEATTLE OFFICE, 
712-13 Lowman Bidg. 


California Representative, 


DWIGHT LUMBER CO., 





22 Market Street, SAN FRANCISCO. 








CHWAGER &NETTLETO 


INCORPORATED 


EAT TLE,WASHINGTO 


MANUFACTURERS 
WHOLESALERS 


‘*LUMBER AND 


SHINGLES 
LUMBER EXCHANGE 


TELECODE PROMPT SHIPMENTS 








R. J. Menz Lumber Co., 


of SEATTLE, WASH. 


Invites and appreciates opportunity to serve the require- 
ments of Retail Lumber Dealers, and Car Building Compan- 
ies, believing that its extensive clientele, which has been 
gradually developed through eleven years of consistent and 
considerate service in the Pacific Coast Trade, is its strongest 
endorsement of the favorable and efficient service rendered 
to its patrons. 


WASHINGTON 


Fir, Red Cedar and Spruce Lumber, 
‘Red Cedar Shingles. 


Telecode Used. Write or wire for prices, 











FIR, SPRUCE and CEDAR LUMBER 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES. 


J. $. BENNETT LUMBER CO, 


| rus ciTY and BeDMOND, wash, SEATTLE, WASH: 




















LUMBER—SHINGLES 


WHOLESALE DEALER 
AND SHIPPER 


Robert S. Wilson, 


1211-1212-1213 Alaska Bldg. 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON. 


























close down his hardwood mill for from six months to 
a year. He says that in the present condition of the 
hardwood market he believes it advisable to save all 
his lumber of this variety until prices become higher. 
For several years the entire product of his mill has 
been handled by the Leavitt Lumber Company, of this 
city. Mr. De Haas has a number of large tie contracts 
for northern railroads and intends to devote his entire 
“time for the next six months to filling these contracts 
and any others which he may be able to secure. 

Lewis Curtis, of Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa; 
C. N. Peasley, Farley-Loetscher Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa; O. C. Steenberg, Fond du Lae, 
Wis.; W. L. Rhodes, Muscatine, Iowa; Harry Gould, 
Gould Manufacturing Company, Oshkosh, Wis.; P. W. 
Strickland, Rock Island Sash & Door Works, Rock Is- 
land, Ill.; Ward Jackson, Diamond Glass Company, 
Milwaukee; Ward Jackson, Diamond Glass Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; J. A. Cheyne, Pittsburg Door & Sash 
Company, Pittsburg, Pa., and W. H. Mapes, Commercial 
Sash & Door Company, Pittsburg, Pa., were among the 
prominent sash and door men present at the conferences 
held here this week. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION TO FIX SWITCHING 
CHARGES. 


It was announced early this week that the Illinois 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission would take up Fri- 
day morning at 9 o’clock the matter of switching charges 
in Chicago, when the railroads and the shipping inter- 
ests would be permitted their evidence bearing upon an 
investigation of the old switching rules. Levy Mayer, 
acting as attorney for the Chicago Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, has filed a brief with the commission urging a re- 
vision of the present switching rule and the establish- 
ment of a specific switching district. The Lumbermen’s 
association advocates a tariff of 10 cents a ton on ship- 
ments handled by one line and 20 cents where handled by 
two or more lines, with a minimum of twenty tons, mak- 
ing the minimum rate $2 and $4 within the switching 
limits. The tariff favored by other Chicago shippers 
provides for a minimum charge of 10 cents a ton on dis- 
tances under three miles and 12 cents a ton on switching 
over three miles, with a minimum.weight of twenty tons 
where handled by one line only, and a maximum charge 
of 150 percent of these rates where handled by two or 
more roads. It is the intention of the Chicago Lumber- 
men’s Association to present evidence to the commission 
showing that in some parts of the city rates have been 
slightly raised, while in other districts the increase since 
1901 has amounted to 100 percent. It is urged also that 
the present rule, which has been in existence for about 
twenty-five years, has been entirely outgrown and is not 
fitted to the present volume of traffic in Chicago; 
neither is it considered equitable to permit the rail- 
roads to charge for switching on the basis of their regu- 
lar distance tariffs. The most important point involved 
is the fixing of a switching district which will make it 
possible to apply the rates adopted fairly to all points 
and to all shippers. 








A MAN VERY MUCH ALIVE. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of November 2 stated that 
John O’Brien, formerly president of the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company, of Somers, Mont., died last February. 
The fact is that Mr. O’Brien is very much alive and ob- 
jects to the statement that he is dead. The writer had 
the John O’Brien, of the John O’Brien Land & Lumber 
Company, of Chicago, Ill., who died last March, in 
mind when he wrote the article and the similarity of 
the names caused the mistake. 

Mr. O’Brien sold his interest in the John O’Brien 
Lumber Company, of Somers, about a year ago to the 
Great Northern railroad interests and since that time has 
been engaged in the logging business in British Columbia, 
near Vancouver. Mr. O’Brien, when at home, is at 
Seattle, Wash., where he has a beautiful residence. 





MICHIGAN HARDWOOD MANUFACTURERS’ 
YEAR BOOK. 


The Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
has recently issued its year book for 1907, containing 
a list of the officers, directors, executive board, commit- 
tees and membership of the association, together with 
a copy of its constitution and bylaws. The year book 
may be had upon application to J. C. Knox, secretary of 
the association, at Cadillac, Mich. 





REFUTATION OF ERRONEOUS REPORTS. 


Press dispatches have carried erroneous reports in 
regard to the embarrassment of the Camp & Hinton Com- 
pany, of New Orleans, La. With a view of presenting 
the present state of affairs of this concern in their true 
light the following brief account is given: 


Capt. J. H. Hinton, president of the Camp & Hinton 
Company, was asked about the report that his company had 
been put into involuntary bankruptcy. He replied with 
characteristic emphasis that the statement that his compan 
had been put into bankruptcy was ——- false, althoug 
it was true that certain small creditors (four or five with 
claims aggregating less than $1,500) had filed a petition 
with that object in view in the United States district court 
in Mississippi, but that it was a reckless and wanton 
proceeding that could not possibly have any foundation in 
law and in fact, and that it would be contested by the com- 
pany with absolute confidence that it would be defeated. 
solvent and worth $800,0 to $1,000,000 above its liabili- 
ties, and under different conditions of trade would be free 
of difficulty today. 

Captain Hinton said the creditors who filed the petition 
at Biloxi had demanded that they be preferred by payment 
in full within three days as a condition of holding off, 
which demand, of course, was rejected. In conclusion he 
said a syndicate of his friends in St. Louis and Chicago 
had made a proposition to finance the Company through its 





present difficulties on certain conditions which would assure 


e added that the Camp & Hinton Company was entirely’ 


ultimate payment of the last cent of liabilities, but the plan 
would require practically unanimous consent of creditors 
holding claims in excess of $200; and a final meeting of 
creditors had been called to consider it on next Saturday; 
that if all should not assent and the business atmosphere 
should not clear up at once, a liquidation in. the equal in- 
terest of the creditors and stockholders would probably 
result; that his aim was to see that no ome who had 
trusted the company should lose a cent of either principal 
or interest, and with the codperation of the creditors that 
aim would be accomplished beyond any doubt. 





RECEIPTS BY WATER AT CHICAGO. 


Receipts by water at the port of Chicago during the 
week ended November 6 showed a slight decrease over 
the previous week. Thirty-two vessels which entered 
the harbor brought in 9,411,000 feet of lumber, 66,313 
ties and 3,756 posts, as against thirty-three vessels 
which brought in 9,570,000 feet of lumber, 50,041 ties, 
35,072 posts and 4,918 poles the previous week. This 
brings the total receipts at the port of Chicago by water 
from January 1, 1907, to date, to 330,392,000 feet of 
lumber, 1,245,713 ties, 676,900 posts, 76,720 poles, 
12,286,000 shingles and 5,544,000 lath. 

Arrivals by date and vessels for the week were: 

OCTOBER 31. 

Steamer Adiramled, Alpena, Mich., Kelly Lumber & Shingle 
Co, to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 415,000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Harbor Springs, Mich., 
Springs Lumber Co. to T. Wilce Co., 350,000 feet. 

Steamer H. Buckley, Empire, Mich., Empire Lumber Co. 
to T. Wilce Co., 300,000 feet. 

Schooner J. Sands, Frankfort, Mich., Kelly Lumber & Shin- 
gle Co. to American Box Co., 250,000 feet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., J. O. Nessen & 
Co. to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 400,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 1. 

Steamer G. C. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Co. to Marsh-Hathway Co., 425,000 feet. 

Steamer M. Marshall, Marinette, Wis., Sawyer-Goodman 
Co. to Adam Schillo Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

Steamer J. W. Stephenson, Marinette, Wis., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 500,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 2. 

Steamer J. OC. Gault, Alpena, Mich., W. H. 
Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 32,000 ties. 

_ Steamer C. H. Starke, Rogers, Mich., Herman Hoeft to 
William Ripley & Son, 9,800 ties and 3,756 posts. 

Steamer S. O. Neff, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters Salt & 
or a Co., to Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co., 250,000 
eet. 

Steamer O. HE. Parks, East Jordan, Mich., East Jordan 
Lumber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 64,000 feet. 
_ Steamer O. EH. Parks, Boyne City, Mich. W. H. White 
Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Company, 186,000 feet. 

: NOVEMBER 3. 

Steamer 7. S. Christie, Algoma Mills, Ont., Herman H. 
Hettler Lumber Co. to same, 450,000 feet. 

Steamer LZ. BE, Thompson, Mackinaw City, Mich., Kelly 
Lumber & Shingle Co. to International Harvester Co., 230,- 
000 feet. 

Steamer N. J. Nessen, Manistee, Mich., State Lumber Co. 
to Theo Fathauer Co., 350,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 4. 

Schooner Lotus, Ford River, Mich., Ford River Lumber 
Co., to Joyce-Watkins Co., 7,513 ties. 

Schooner J. Mee, Cross Village, Mich., Burnette & Co. to 
Theo Fathauer Co., 200,000 feet. 

Steamer P. Sawyer, Sturgeon Bay, Mich., Pankratz Lum- 
ber Co. to South Side Lumber Co., 450,000 feet. 

NOVEMBER 5. 
Hutt, Rapid River, Mich., Jerry Madden 
to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 257,000 feet. 
Resumption, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 350,000 


Harbor 


Sanborn to 


Schooner H. 
Shingle Co. 

Schooner 
Lumber Co. 
feet. 

Schooner J. V. Taylor, Masonville, Mich., Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. to same, 229,000 feet. 

Schooner J. H. Mead, Sheboygan, Mich., Embury-Martin 
Lumber Co. to Herman H. Hettler Lumber Co., 500,000 feet. 

Steamer G. OC. Markham, Muskegon, Mich., Thayer Lumber 
Co. to Marsh-Hathway Co., 408,000 feet. 

Steamer H. Buckley, Manistee, Mich., Buckley & Douglas 
Lumber Co., to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 310,000 feet. 

Steamer 8S. M. Stephenson, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Wat- 
—_ & Co. to Chicago, Burlington & Quincy railroad, 17,000 
es. 

Schooner J. B. Merrill, Ford River, Mich., Ford River 
—— Co. to Herman H. Hettler lumber Co., 250,000 
eet. 

Steamer F. W. Fletcher, Manistee, Mich., R. G. Peters 
= & Lumber Co. to Rittenhouse & Embree Co., 325,000 
eet. 

NOVEMBER 6. 

Steamer R. C. Wente, Frankfort, Mich., Bellows Bros. to 
International Harvester Co., 275,000 feet. 

Steamer J. D. Marshall, Traverse City, Mich., Oval Wood 
Dish Co. to Chicago Packing Box Co., 400,000 feet. 

Steamer Pine Lake, Charlevoix, Mich., Charlevoix Lumber 
Co. to Theo Fathauer Co., 257,000 feet. 

Schooner R. Mott, Manistique, Mich., Chicago Lumbering 
Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 300,000 feet. 

Schooner G. A. Marsh, Garth, Mich., Garth Lumber & 
Shingle Co. to Edward Hines Lumber Co., 280,000 feet. 
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THE MARKETS. 


For Editorial Keview of Current Market Conditions 
See page 34. 


In spite of the financial flurry and the difficulty 
in securing currency from the banks, the lumber 
business in Chicago shows material improvement in 
many items on the list and in the remainder there 
has been no change from conditions which have ex- 
isted for several months. A steady stream of orders 
is coming in from the section tributary to this mar- 
ket and some of the largest dealers here say their 
business for October will average up to the corre- 
sponding month in previous years. One of the most 
encouraging features of the situation is the resump- 
tion of railroad buying, and from present indications 
this division of the business in November and De- 
cember will be fully up to the average. The only 
difference in it will be that the actual closing of con- 
tracts will be delayed from one to two months past 
the usual time. A number of railroads have already 
bought enough lumber to run them for three or four 
months and say that when this supply is exhausted 
they will make their usual contracts. One of the 
western roads has during the last month bought over 
200,000 feet of bridge timbers and car siding while 
another road says it expects to spend at least $250,- 
000 for lumber during the next four or five months. 
The flurry in the money market has had the effect 
of cutting down the yard trade in Chicago to some 
extent, as building is practically at a standstill, both 
here and in surrounding cities, and will probably con- 
tinue in that condition for several months. The 
banks are unwilling to make large loans on building 
operations until it is possible to forecast the future 
more accurately than is possible at present. 

The week has witnessed a decided improvement in 
the hardwood market on almost all items. Oak is in 
better demand and prices would show some improve- 
ment if the supply on hand here and at the mills was 
not so large. The millmen are so anxious to dispose 
of their stocks that they are cutting prices to some 
extent. Gum, which has been one of the weakest fea- 
tures in the hardwood list is also firmer and in better 
demand. There has been a slight shading of prices 
on almost all hardwoods, due only to the fact that 
yard men were of the opinion that the demand would 
be light until the spring business opened, and they 
were all anxious to clean up their stocks as much as 
possible before the beginning of the year. With 
one or two exceptions, this shading will not amount 
to’more than $1 or $2 a thousand and in many cases 
this concession is not being granted unless the or- 
der is particularly desirable. — } 

The northern pine market is not in so strong a 
condition as it was a week ago, owing to the large 
quantities of lumber which have been dumped on 
this market. Millmen in the north are not willing 
to make any concessions on the better stock, but there 
is considerable shading of prices on the lower grades. 
Southern pine is unchanged in price, although the 
demand is reported to be some better. With southern 
pine at its present prices, it is cutting into the west- 
ern fir market to a considerable extent, especially for 
railroad material. The southern car shortage and 


the closing down of the mills in that section are ex- 
pected to help the market considerably, although lit- 
tle or no change is looked for before January, when 
stocks at the mills will be cleaned up. 

The cypress situation shows improvement, and a 
number of large sales have been reported this week. 
Supplies in certain grades are light and prices are 
being firmly maintained. 

In western woods the situation is improved, so far 
as inquiry is concerned, although car shortage is in- 
terfering with the business to a considerable extent. 
The temporary settlement of the rate question has 
put new life into the business, and the car situation, 
and the threat of some of the roads to refuse lumber 
shipments ‘are only things which are preventing a 
heavy business in all the western woods. 

Building permits in Chicago continue to show a 
large shrinkage. 


Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments. 
. ~ ee by George F. Stone, secretary of the Board of 
rade, 
RECEIPTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 2. 














Lumber. Shingles. 
DY bb itnkenciadesaleascnae 49,830,000 9,023,000 
NY *66645 8464.04 +445 eOs dO 43,006,000 8,042,000 
RR ee 6,824,000 981,000 
TOTAL RECEIPTS, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
PS 49450 64060040400808mewe 2,154,318,000 400,242,000 
SE 4 s00ekbetheeseseaee eine 1,976,230,000 509,048,000 
DEE cnccondinsds ete Dee Sis wgwapnce 
DEED Sn chccecseneeies cane coee 108,806,000 
SHIPMENTS, WEEK ENDED NOVEMBER 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
DE | Shee aacentweseaadeweke 17,651,000 6,443,000 
PG. act since eGhedtaeadeanas 17,015,000 11,139,000 
ere ee Gaeee weessens 
SED 6054000060058048) “hdsnaace 4,696,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS, JANUARY 1 TO NOVEMBER 2. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
SE étbhewakensdbadeadedaded 863,460,000 398,937,000 
BY khékettatedieebasinee ce 885,515,000 413,290,000 
SIS snes txetedaxcs 22,055,000 14,353,000 
RECEIPTS BY WATER. 
Lumber. Shingles. 
bath o. a ere 13,080,000 160,000 
From Jan. 1 to Nov. 2....... 351,355,000 19,034,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department 
during the week ended November 6 were: 


CLass— No. Value. 
RN I i hi bik Ss area al wx bg a ale ae 9 $ 4,300 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000............. 64 175,650 

5,000 and under OO , re 27 176,300 

10,000 and under 25,000............. 12 198,000 
25,000 and under ne TE Pre 2 80,000 
50,000 and under 100,000............. 2 125,000 
ED haath aVes bedi peewe dene oe 116 $ 759,250 
Average valuation for week.......... owe 6,545 
DOCais POSTION WOOK ec. accpetcccsace 124 794,600 
Totals corresponding week 1906....... 127 1,211,050 
From Jan. 1 to Nov. 6, 1907..........7,116 56,203,470 
Totals corresponding period 1906..... 7,186 56,201,837 
Totals corresponding period 1905..... 6,121 55,296,075 
Totals corresponding period 1904..... 4,834 36,829,595 
Totals corresponding period 1903..... 4,546 34,832,865 
Totals corresponding period 1902..... 4,488 44,103,215 





Northern Pine. 





Chicago. The lower grades of white pine in this 
market show a slightly softer tendency than for some 
time, due to the large amounts which have been un- 
loaded on the market. The mill men have been unwill- 
ing to make any concessions on the better grades 
but have been shading prices and. endeavoring 
to close out their stocks on the lower grades. 
Which has resulted in a temporary  oversup- 
ply here. This .surplus will be cleaned out in 
a short time and the list prices will be more 
strictly adhered to. The market is in a very satis- 
factory condition on almost all white pine items, with 
a fairly active demand. The inquiry from the rail- 
road and car building companies is not as heavy as 
usual at this season, but this is accounted for by 
the fact that most of the big corporations have post- 
poned their buying for from thirty to sixty days until 
the financial situation improves. Inch stock of all 
grades continues in strong demand and the yards 
are receiving orders for more sap boards than they 
are able to supply. 


Minneapolis, Minn. While collections are very poor 
over the northwest, trade has not fallen off as much 
as expected: Orders are light but they are coming in 
steadily, and with local mills their movement is larger 
in proportion to stock on hand than it was a year ago. 
They will not expect much more business until after 
the first of the year, and are not pulling for it very 
hard as they are satisfied with the price outlook. 
No material change is noticeable in prices now, the 
soft spots being rather insignificant. Shop lumber is 
searce and buyers are turning to other woods. The 
sawing season is practically over and production is 
probably 25 percent short of what it was last year. 
Some of the heaviest sales lately have been for new 
yards along the western extensions of the North- 
western and the Milwaukee roads in South Dakota. 


—enerrres 


New York. Under the circumstances white pine 
trade is good, but naturally orders from this section 
are slow. Prices, however, are firm and there seems 
to. be no good reason why within a few weeks there 
will not be a material improvement in the situation. 
Notwithstanding the financial flurry some good con- 
tracts were put out in this section last week and re- 
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Eastern Office : 
HARRISON G. FOSTER, 
849-851 Security Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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IN TIMES PAST 


when people didn’t know about our Fir doors. They 
used to say in those days, a Fir door is a 


SUBSTITUTE FOR PINE. 


Those days are ancient history. 
NOW 
where the ambitious builder wants something 


BETTER THAN PINE, 


he hunts till he finds a door whichvhas rift or vertical 
grain stiles and rails and beautifully figured panels 





and then he orders our 


SOFT YELLOW FIR DOORS. 


We also manufacture Cedar Doors, Fir & Cedar 
Mouldings, Finish, Siding, Columns—in fact, pretty 
much everything a yard carries in stock. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co., 


TACOMA, WASH. 
EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
Harry L. FULLER, 708 Broad Exchange Bidg., Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 
HARRY 8. OsGoon, Spokane, Washington, P. 0. Box 1321, 























[FIR TIMBERS 


OUR SPECIALTY. 


Glenmont Lumber Co. 
We are Manufacturers TACOMA, WASH. 


Mills at Elbe, Wash. 
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In The 9" 








“BIG STICK” ana 
“SQUARE DEAL” 


and will be 


“DEE-LIGHTED” 


to quote you for prompt shipment, 
straight cars of 


| WESTERN SOFT PINE 
SHOP AND FACTORY LUMBER 
in 14, 1% and 2”. 


Don't be a ‘‘MOLLY-CODDLE” and 
wait until it is too late 


S. H. L. LUMBER CO., 








H ARRISON, IDA ARO. 414-18 Columbia Bldg., 
NORTHPORT, WASH. SPOKANE, WASH. 




















BOX SHOOKS 


Daily Capacity, 30,000 ft. Good supply of 
Box Lumber on hand. 


Western Pine 


Are in the market for business that can be 
shipped between Dec. 1, 1907 and May 1, 1908. 
Send specifications with inquiry. 

Ship via five transcontinental lines. 


WASHINGTON MILL CO. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 

















{LONG POLES, SPLIT CEDAR | 
POSTS and PILING. 


The Lindsley Bros. Co. 
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if you are in the get the LOWEST 
Market for BOXES PRICES from the 
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SPOKANE 


PHOENIX LUMBER COMP ? WASHINGTON. 


E. F. Cartier van Dissel, Manager. 
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CALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE. 


Cedar and Redwood Lumber, 
rough or worked, kilndried; Lap 
Siding and Redwood Shingles 
are a few of our specialties. 


Redwood Shingle Capacity 
400 M Daily, Dry. 
LONG - BELL LUMBER CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
Exclusive Agents for Kansas, Nebraska, 
lowa, Oklahoma and Indian Ter. 








12th Floor, James Fiood Bidg., 
roar, James Ficog Bide San Francisco, Cal. 











California White Pine, 
California Sugar Pine, 
and Arizona Soft Pine. 


Best Stock for Factory and 
Pattern Lumber. 


asK LOUIS WUICHET, 


Rooms 706-710 Railway Exchange, 
Tel. Harrison 1295. CHICAGO, ILL. 








tailers look for a fair volume of business, but there 
is little hope of an early advancement in price. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—Trade is improving. Some yards 
that have not been doing well now show larger sales 
than were made a year ago. It is not believed that 
the trade will sag any more, so far as sales go, unless 
the money situation becomes more straitened. No new 
stock is to be had at the mills and the future of 
the trade is uncertain. 


ee 

Pittsburg, Pa. There is a fair demand for lumber 
in the Pittsburg territory in spite of the somewhat 
disturbed financial condition that was prevalent in 
its strongest form during the last week The lumber- 
men as a whole seem to take things coolly. The fact 
is most of them note a gain in the actual volume of 
trade for October over September. White pine prices 
have been held firmly but the demand is not excep- 
tionally strong. Pattern lumber is still in fair de- 
mand and shipments are somewhat slow. : 

ee, 

Toledo, Ohio. Several large lake shipments of white 
pine have been reported during the last week. These, 
with an increased inland business, have made the 
week one of unusually heavy receipts. The demand 
is noticeably better than it has been for some time, 
and there 1s no wavering of prices. Building opera- 
tions are shown to be far above those of the preced- 
ing weeks. 





Eastern Spruce. 


New York. Arrivals came in freely and the de- 
mand is firmer than it was last week. Prices are 
pretty strong just now, probably due to the fact that 
less stock is offered for prompt shipment than was 
the case a month ago, caused by the shutting down 
of several of the large mills. Wholesalers report 
yards fairly well supplied and say there is a _ ten- 
deney to hold off large orders until the last moment 
and only such stock as is needed promptly is being 
ordered. 





Buffalo, N. Y. Producers and handlers of spruce 
agree that trade is not what it was. The English de- 
mand not only fell off, but prices declined so that the 
eastern Canadian cut had to be offered freely in 
New York and the New England states, which did 
not tend to strengthen the market. It is said now, 
however, that the outlook is for better prices. 

BAO 

Boston, Mass. Although the market for spruce 
frames is not active prices are tending toward a higher 
and firmer level. Quotations vary much more than 
usual. It is stated that some buyers have been able 
to place orders where prompt delivery was not an 
object at a little under $22, but $22 is about the bot- 
tom price today. Some mills have been holding firmly 
at $23 for 9-inch and under, and it is reported that 
business has been done at this price. Several mills 
have shut down during the last week. Spruce boards, 
clipped, are held at $22.50 to $23. Demand for ran 
dom is moderate but holders are firmer than for some 
time. 


PPOs 
Pittsburg, Pa. Spruce is quiet but the weakness 
that has been evident in the sales during October is 
declared to have passed safely. Stocks are not large 
and spruce boards are extremely scarce. In the lath 
and shingle trade there is nothing new and demand 
is light. 





White Cedar. 


—_—OOOeoee 


Chicago. The demand for poles of almost all sizes 
has been more active this week than for some months. 
The demand is largely for the medium sized poles 
which are used by the traction and the telephone 
companies. The telegraph companies are turning in 
very light orders and seem to be doing but little new 
construction work. The only orders from them which 
are being received here are for repair work along the 
railroad lines. Stocks of poles here are not heavy and 
some of the companies have had difficulty in filling 
their orders. Prices are unchanged and the market 
on all grades of poles is expected to remain sta- 
tionary throughout the winter, with the demand about 
as it is now. There may be some falling off in the 
demand in small poles used by the traction companies, 
as winter weather will put a stop to construction 
work. Supplies of posts are light here, and but few 
are coming in. The demand is strong with prices 
advancing slowly. 


—_eeeeeere 

Minneapolis, Minn. Continued warm weather, with 
some rains last week, is favorable to field work, and 
the pole demand continues to be fair, though business 
is falling off in Minnesota and improving farther 
south. The pole situation looks better, as this late de. 
mand has saved the season from being a fiasco. Posts 
a.e very searee, and while trade is light it is hitting 
swme of the depleted stocks hard. The camps are all 
getting ready for the winter’s work, with an outlook 
for less than half of last winter’s output. Men are 


searce now but cedarmen expect to find help more 


abundant a little later. 

Buffalo, N. Y. The post and tie trade is quiet, with 
ties doing a trifle better, though southern pine is to 
some extent taking the place of cedar for ties. This 


market is turning its attention to that wood as a 
shingle material and as it undersells red cedar it may 
be the coming wood in that line. 





Hardwoods. 


; 





Chicago. A generally better demand for almost all 
the hardwoods is reported by the dealers and yard 
men here. Although there has been no improvement 
in the price situation, orders are coming in more 
freely than before. The country yards seem to be 
pretty thoroughly sold up of many of the hardwoods 
and are compelled to buy to fill the orders which are 
coming in to them. Supplies here are good, with the 
exception of a few items on the list, in which certain 
sizes are lacking and are difficult to secure. A number 
of hardwood mills both north and south have an- 
nounced that they will close down indefinitely, while 
others will eut short their working time. This has 
had considerable effect in strengthening the market. 
With a few exceptions in the south manufacturers are 
holding out for good prices and are willing to make 
comparatively few concessions from the list. Country 
yards which have delayed sending in their orders in 
the hope that prices would drop lower have been dis- 
appointed, and evidently are now of the opinion that 
the bottom has been reached and that there will be a 
steady improvement. The car situation in the south 
has also had its effect in helping the market, and 
many cars of lumber which are badly needed here at 
the present time have been on the way from the 
south for from sixty to ninety days. Reports re- 
ceived during the week indicate that the northern 
roads are also short on cars for lumber as the mills 
in that seetion are having trouble with the transpor- 
tation problem, and are finding it difficult to fill or 
ders on time. Owing to the fact that the demand 
will probably be light during the winter months the 
yards here are making slight concessions on some of 
the hardwoods in order to clean up their stocks before 
spring. Both gum and plain sawed white oak, which 
have been among the weakest items in the hardwood 
list, have shown themselves in better demand although 
prices have not advanced from those which have pre- 
vailed for the last month. 

All the thicker grades of ash are in strong demand 
and as they are scarce in the yards here, prices are 
being maintained. The market has an advancing 
tendency on these grades although sales are being 
made at about the usual prices. Some small conces- 
sions are being made on inch stock. 

Red oak, which is always a favorite in this market 
is in fair demand. Many buildings which have been 
practically completed this fall require large quanti- 
ties for interior finish. The demand for quarter sawn 
is also better than for some time, and many mills are 
now sawing this almost exclusively, believing that it 
will be in strong demand during the spring. Country 
yards now have very light stocks of red oak of all 
sizes and grades, and whenever the demand becomes 
stronger will be compelled to order freely. 

Plain sawn white oak is in better demand, although 
prices are still considerably off list, especially on the 
common grades. The better grades are in fairly good 
demand with prices well maintained. There is still 
an oceasional car sold in transit at a sacrifieé price, 
but the entire white oak market seems to have a bet- 
ter tone, and some yards report that their business 
is close to the average for this season. No. 1 common 
is not selling as low as a month ago, although the 
condition of this item leaves much to be desired. 
Quarter sawn white oak is one of thq strong features 
of the hardwood market and as supplies are very light 
in Chieago prices have an advancing tendency. It 
was stated by « lumber man here that supplies of 
quartered white oak had seldom if ever been as light 
as at the present time. 

Prices on almost all grades of birch lumber are 
being shaded to a slight extent, though not exceed- 
ing $1 a thousand. Receipts from the north continue 
very heavy. The demand from furniture men and 
other users of birch remains good, and the surplus 
stock will probably be worked off this month and the 
market will resume its normal condition. All the 
yards have good supplies. 

Cherry is in good demand for interior finish and for 
furniture although it is moving in small lots. Only 
a few of the yards have any supply of cherry of the 
better grades, and prices have an advancing tendency. 
Before spring it is expected that supplies in all the 
yards will be cleaned up. 

Comparatively little demand is noted for rock elm 
in any grade. Supplies are light here and prices are 
unchanged. 

An improved demand for the better grades of gum, 
especially for furniture manufacture is reported here. 
Red gum is being purchased more freely than for 
some time, although prices are still considerably off. 
The yards here have very light supplies, and the car 
shortage in the south is preventing more from being 
brought in. The lower grades, suitable for box man- 
ufacture, are in strong demand at close to list prices. 

Comparatively little basswood is in the market here 
and prices are firm. 

Hard maple is in good supply in the yards here but 
the demand is more than sufficient to keep stocks 
down. Prices are firm. 

Pees 

St. Louis, Mo. The local hardwood market is about 
holding its own, so far as local orders and shipments 
are concerned. Considering the general business con- 
dition of the country the hardwood men of St. Louis 
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have little to complain about as they are all doing 
more or less selling at fair prices, and are able to 
make shipments promptly. This is because dealers 
all have large stocks. Country buying is opening 
slightly. In the milling district, however, the sit- 
uation is very bad. The mills are closed down on 
account of scarcity of cars, labor and orders. The 
retailer is shortening stock just the same as the job- 
ber is doing, and the millman is the real sufferer just 
now. 





Kansas City, Mo. The demand is not as large as it 
was a few months ago but hardwood has not suffered 
as has yellow pine, and considering all things trade 
has been very satisfactory to dealers excepting the 
trouble in getting cars. Local trade has been fair 
and orders from out of town come in with good regu- 
larity. Prices are still firm. Oak has the lead and 
poplar is hard to get. Gum has declined some while 
cottonwood though being a little weak has had a very 


fair demand. 
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Minneapolis, Minn. Dealers report business some- 
what quieter, but the factories have been in the mar- 
ket lately for some kinds of stock, particularly birch 
and red oak. White oak seems to be in poor favor, 
and plain white oak is somewhat weak. The large 
stock of birch on hand this year has been going well, 
but not even the low grade birch has been cleaned up 
yet, as some was sold at a low price only a few days 
ago. Flooring is still active and strong except for 
clears. Hardwood producers say that the projected 
reduction in the hemlock cut this winter is going to 
have its effect on the input of hardwood logs, and 
will mean a smaller production of northern hardwood 
next year than ever. 

POP, 

New York. Wholesalers were amazed last week to 
get as much business as they did in view of the finan- 
cial stringency, which goes to show, as previously 
stated in this column, that local stocks are not in 
yood supply and in order to cope with a moderate de- 
mand hardwood handlers have to place their orders 
on an active basis in order to keep their stocks in 
any kind of supply. Furniture trade -is much better 
than it was last month. Trim manufacturing trade 
is still ordering hardwood freely and there seems a 
good reason for expecting a continuation of the pre- 
vailing rate of demand. Chestnut is sold freely and 
brings good prices. Birch is still plentiful but prices 
are firm, while maple, basswood and oak hold their 
own without any trouble. 

——eoerrrr 

Boston, Mass. Little new business has been re- 
ported during the last ten days. While demand has 
been moderate values have been stationary. Call for 
ash is moderate, with prices well held. Inch is 
quoted at $56 to $60, a wide range. Maple flooring 
is not as firm as list quotations would indicate, sales 
being made under list. Quartered oak is firm with 
wide range in values, according to shipper and ship- 
ping point, For inch stock, quotations are $80 to $85. 
Plain oak continues in large offering. The outside 
price for inch is $55 and orders can probably be 
placed as low as $50. 

meee 

Baltimore, Md. Stocks are coming in freely enough 
to meet requirements, but car shortage helps to pre 
vent accumulations in excess of the demand, impart- 
ing a firmer tone to the market. No appreciable weak- 
ening in values has taken place except in the lower 
grades. The export movement is quiet, with shippers 
trying to conclude contracts for next year on the 
present basis. The change in the rules of the National 
Hardwood Association is also calculated to exert a re- 
tarding influence for a time, until foreign buyers have 
had an opportunity to realize that their expectations 
of a heavy decline in the quotations are not likely 
to be borne out. Stocks abroad are large and this 
encourages the inclination to wait. 

BLO 

Pittsburg, Pa. Hardwoods are being called for in 
the eastern section of this territory and buying has 
been free enough to give a more optimistic tone to 
the general trade. The poplar demand is the stronger 
feature of this line, with higher grades of oak sec- 
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Toledo, Ohio. Oak, hickory, basswood and the lower 
grades of ash are the features of the hardwood trade. 
These materials hold strong and the prices are firm, 
with an upward tendency. The call is still coming 
largely from the factory end, although the improved 
tone of building operations generally is opening the 
field again for large quantities for use in the con- 
struction of high class buildings. There has been little 
doing in this line here ail summer, as the buildings 
which have been erected were small cheap structures 
calling for little or no hardwood. Several cars of 
basswood which arrived in the city the last few days 
have gone to the box factories, who are finding much 
difficulty in seeuring enough to meet their needs. 
There is no oversupply of hardwoods at the local 
yards and there is no surplus in sight. Prices on all 
kinds of hardwood with little prospect of a lowering 
of prices. ‘he supplies received here are now largely 
shipped in from other states. 

eee 


Cincinnati, Ohio. The market is dull and unsettled; 
not much doing in any class of hardwoods, locally or 
in shipping. Offers to sell large lots of oak below the 
market price have been made, but none of the larger 
dealers care to take it, as the stocks are so plentiful 
that none care to buy more. But there are no changes 
in the general market prices to consumers. These 


. oak, ash ete. 


conditions are general and apply to chestnut, poplar, 
A most notable feature of the hard- 
wood trade is the almost entire absence of inquiry 
from buyers for export. 


Hemlock. 





Chicago. The hemlock market here continues prac- 
tically unchanged, the prices being shaded to a con- 
siderable extent. Competition of yellow pine is in- 
juring the hemlock trade to a considerable extent, 
and until prices on yellow pine resume their normal 
conditions no improvement is looked for in the hem- 
lock market. The country yards seem to prefer yel- 
low pine to hemlock when the difference in price is 
taken into consideration, and are ordering accordingly. 
Selling prices f. 0. b. Chicago are about as follows, 
although they are being shaded to some extent: 2x4— 
10, $21.25; 2x6—12 and 14, $20; 2x6—10, $21.25; 
2x6—12 and 14, $20; 2x10—10, $21.50; 2x10—12 and 
14, $20. 

OPAPP I IOI 

Saginaw Valley. Hemlock lumber eased off in 
price during the summer owing to the decline in 
southern pine, the latter being a competitor of hem- 
lock in the markets, but dealers and manufacturers 
say that, while the demand fell off some, it is picking 
up and prices are steady. There is not much available 
dry hemlock on hand, the trade having picked it up. 


eee 


New York. Wholesalers report a very satisfactory 
business and say the demand from both the city and 
suburban sections is better than a month ago. Taken 
literally this does not mean that there is a very great 
improvement, because a month ago business was de- 
cidedly slow. At the same time the average run of 
prices is very encouraging and it is evident that man- 
ufacturers are curtailing their outputs and much less 
stock is offered for shipment to this section. The 
base price is shaded slightly only on the largest or- 
ders, but in these cases competition is keen and it is 
not very difficult for the buyer to get a substantial 
reduction. Manufacturers say they have no reason 
to change their previous position and that they prefer 
holding their timber awaiting an improvement in the 
price situation. 

eno oes" 

Buffalo, N. Y. Demand is good.and likely will con- 
tinue, as so much of it is needed for house building. 
Prices do not advance and are not likely to, as that 
would let in spruce and yellow pine as competitors. 
In fact, these do undersell it to some extent now, but 
builders prefer hemlock and will pay more for it. 
The supply keeps up well, as dealers in the lake trade 
are getting a good amount. 
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Toledo, Ohio. The market is active. Receipts have 
been liberal and prices are maintaining their level. 
The demand has been rather on the increase. than 
otherwise. This is especially true as to the surround- 
ing territory. Wholesale dealers are jubilant over the 
hemlock prospect and report large sales during the 
last few days. One wholesale firm reports the ship- 
ment of twenty cars, nearly all of which were hem- 
lock, already during November. A very prosperous 
business is being carried on in numerous cities of west- 
ern Ohio, according to the reports of the wholesalers. 





Columbus, Ohio. No material change has been no- 
ticed in the market within the last week, although 
some strength is appearing in some quarters. The 
closing down of a number of factories has curtailed 
production and as a result better conditions prevail. 
The car shortage is having some influence on the 
market. 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The market in poplar is better than it has 
been for some time past, and list prices are being 
firmly upheld by all the dealers. Supplies in the 
yards here are light and it seems to be diffieult to get 
in the lumber. The yards are almost all short on box 
grades and some of them have been compelled to turn 
down orders for this class of material. Better grades 
are in good demand and prices have an advancing ten- 
dency. 

lil 

Buffalo, N. Y. Trade is good considering the lack 
of stock in most yards. Some sections are buying 
poplar siding as fast as it appears, but there is not 
so much of it used here as heretofore, as the price is 
too close to white pine. The demand for ‘wide cuts 
keeps up in spite of the high price, but in general the 
use of poplar must soon be laid aside, so far as most 
house building is concerned, this market preferring 
cypress or white pine. 





Baltimore, Md. Demand is good and prices show 
much firmness. Box makers and other consumers are 
in the market and placing fairly large orders, so that 
an embarrassing accumulation of lumber in the local 
market is not to be expected. Offerings of stocks are 
liberal, and while no positive decline in prices has 
taken place, an easy feeling prevails among dealers. 
High grades command ready takers at acceptable fig- 
ures. Export movement shows no marked accelera- 
tion and foreign buyers are disposed to insist upon 
concessions. 
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Toledo, Ohio. A good movement of poplar is re- 
ported. Receipts have increased considerably since 
- the easing of the car situation but prices are as high 
as they were during the period of inactivity. The 
recent shortage of poplar had made way for the in- 
ereased shipments and there is now no surplus on 
hand. All that comes in is finding a strong market 
and of some grades there is not enough to care for 
the trade. This is especially true of 5-inch siding 





Columbus, Ohio. The strongest point in the market 
has been in poplar. Orders are coming in well for 
al] kinds. Firsts and seconds remain in good demand 
at from $53 to $57; common is quoted at $39, while 
No. 2 common is sold at $27 to $28. Saps are quoted 
at $45. Poplar siding is wanted in many places and 
orders are coming in too fast to be filled promptly. 





Fir, Spruce and Cedar. 





Chicago. The announcement that some of the rail- 
roads would refuse to receive lumber shipments until 
the Interstate Commerce Commission finally settled 
the rate question has injured the northern Coast lum- 
ber business to some extent. It was expected that 
after an injunction was gtanted in the Federal Court 
at Seattle and Portland that business would improve 
rapidly and that orders which have been delayed for 
some time would begin to come in, but the announce- 
ment of the railroad officials that cars ‘would not be 
furnished the various agencies here has practically 
Suspended operations until something definite is known 
as to the time it will take to deliver lumber in Chi- 
eago. Inquiries for fir are active and the railroad de- 
mand has shown a considerable improvement during 
the week, although no large contracts have been closed. 





Minneapolis, Minn. On instructions from the Coast 
all representatives of Washington mills have added the 
10-cent advance to their quotations and report some 
business coming in on this basis. Even cars in transit 
have been advanced. There is not much doing and 
all lumbermen here are wondering what the next move 
will be in the far northwest. 





Portland, Ore. Chaos expresses the condition of the 
market conditions here. No shipments have been made 
to speak of since the first of the month although no 
embargo has been placed on shipments by rail but 
millmen have been advised not to ship until a system 
of handling the business has been agreed upon. For 
the present quotations may be made as the individ- 
uals see fit. The financial disturbance has upset things 
locally and it has also had its effect upon business 
from California. The foreign market is said to be 
unchanged. ivo new charters were reported this week 
for foreign ports. Freights to California are quoted 
at $4.50 and $5.25. 





Tacoma, Wash. The difference between the price of 
fir logs as compared to what lumber is bringing these 
days is very marked. The loggers are holding prices 
firm thus far at $6.50 for No. 2s, $10 for merchantable 
and $13 for flooring logs, and the mills are not doing 
much in the way of buying. Logs have not gone down 
anywhere near in comparison to the price of lumber, 
state the millmen. There is a strong local and semi- 
local demand but rail business has not improved any 
and neither has cargo business. Little rail buying is 
being done and no cars to ship it in if there were. 
Millmen generally are elated at tneir decisive victory 
in the first round of their fight with the railroads 
to prevent the advance in freight rates from going 
into effect. 





Seattle, Wash. The list is off this week the same as 
last. There is no improvement in orders. Cars for 
foreign shipments cannot be secured in anything like 
adequate numbers. The Northern Pacific car embargo 
via Billings is still on. More of the mills are closing. 





Kansas City, Mo. This wood has not been helped 
any, jobbers here say, by the court’s decision on the 
rate. It leaves them in an unsettled condition and 
makes it necessary to protect themselves on future 
orders. While this condition lasts trade will remain 
very quiet both because of the general dullness and 
the unsettled rate question. Cars are scarce as usual 
and shipments are very slow. 


California Pines and Redwood. 








Chicago. Since the settlement of the rate question 
the trade in California pine has shown an unusual im- 
provement, and some heavy orders have been placed 
here. One firm alone is reported to have bought close 
to 2,000,000 feet, much of which is for railroad use. 
The car shortage is one of the most serious drawbacks 
to this class of business as it is impossible to tell 
when orders will be delivered. 


Inland Empire Woods. 


Minneapolis, Minn. From advices here it seems that 
no injunction yet applies to Inland Empire territory, 
so the 5-cent advance there is in actual effect. Deal- 
ers are quoting on that basis, but expect to hear that 
the injunction has been extended. There is a call here 








for some shop lumber from the west as it is scarce 
in this territory. 





Kansas City, Mo. There is no new element in this 
trade. Orders are light and prices are a fittle off. 
Jobbers are still waiting to see the effect of the new 
rate decision and generally feel that this has not 
helped matters much if any. It is a very quiet mar- 
ket at this point. 


North Carolina Pine. 





New York. Orders are slow, but there is very little 
unloading of stock on the market. Manufacturers are 
keeping their outputs down as low as possible and 
while most of the local yards are fairly well supplied 
with stocks any kind of improvement will deplete the 
local supply so badly that retailers will be in a hurry 
for their shipments in order to keep up their assort- 
ments. It is felt that it will be some time before 
any material improvement can be expected, and there 
is no need of pushing things while the reaction con- 
tinues. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in shortleaf pine say their 
trade is increasing and they find it easy to push it 
eastward in place of white pine, on account of the 
lower price, but consumers here still cling to white 
pine. There is some steadying in the yellow pine 
prices, but not enough to warrant a return to solid 
prices right away. There are too many holders of it 
in need of money. 


Baltimore, Md. Stocks rather exceed requirements 
all along the line, the wharves being piled with lum- 
ber, and the range of values remains easy. The bet- 
ter grades of lumber are not too plentiful in supply, 
but the lower grades are more or less congested and 
there is no prospect just now of an advance in values. 


Southern Pine. 


——_—™ 





Chicago. A slightly improve. 
pine has been noticed during t ek as the rail- 
roads have been doing some buyin, ‘he closing down 
of the mills and the car shortage in the south have 
both had their effect in strengthening the market. 
Piece stuff of all kinds continues very weak and cars 
in transit are being sold at ridiculously low prices. 
The average concessions from list which are being 
made on almost all grades of southern pine is from 
$1.50 to $2.50 under list. Stocks in Chicago are not 
as heavy as they were a few weeks ago as there has 
been a steady drain on them from both the city and 
country yards’ trade. Manufacturers are making at- 
tractive offers to the yards here in order to dispose 
of their stocks and realize on their investment. The 
car shortage is so serious that it is almost impossible 
to get lumber here in less than thirty to sixty days or 
even longer. A number of good railroad orders for 
ear sidings and floorings have come in during. the 
past week which have assisted the market to some 
extent. Edge grain is the strongest feature of the 
pine market and is in strong demand at list prices. 


u for southern 





Kansas City, Mo. The usual concessions still pre- 
vail in this market. These are not heavy, as a rule, 
running from $2.50 to $3 off the list. In special cases 
the inducement is greater, but only where some mill 
wants to unload part of its stock on which it is 
‘*long.’’?’ Then a price may be made that will nearly 
double the concessions above, but as soon as this stock 
has been moved the price is also removed. The car 
shortage hits the mills in spots and is serious for a 
time. Then it may be all right again for a short time. 
Cancellations are frequent and have grown more so 
since the financial condition has tightened up. The 
disposition is to buy only as stock is actually needed, 
so shipments have to be made quickly or a cancella- 
tion is likely to follow. The output is being curtailed 
in most places from 25 percent to 50 percent. Trade 
through the country in this territory has eased up 
some the last week. Dealers are trying to cut down 
their stock in yards and will go into the next year 
with as small stocks as possible. Lumbermen generally 
here feel that trade will not improve much this year, 
though this will depend somewhat on the weather. 
From the dealer to the manufacturer lumbermen feel 
that the wise thing to do now is to keep stock down to 
a minimum in both mill yards and retail yards. 

——eererr 

New Orleans, La. Slight change is reported from 
last week, though wood is statistically stronger as 
the result of the very general curtailment of output. 
Money stringency has probably operated to offset im- 
provement that would naturally accrue under other 
circumstances from restriction, which has been par- 
tially discounted also by the car shortage, which 
reduced shipments materially long before the curtail- 
ment of manufacture became general. It is difficult 
to get anything like an intelligent line on prices 
here, owing to diverse reports as to quotations. The 
export market is featureless. 





New York. Generally speaking the southern pine 
market is weak and quiet. Deliveries have fallen off 
substantially for the last two or three weeks, indi- 
eating that some of the larger manufacturers are cur- 
tailing their outputs or holding on to their stocks for 
better prices. The demand for dressed and bill stuff 


is not very encouraging, although flooring is sold 
rather freely. Contracts requiring heavy timbers are 
limited and naturally wholesalers catering to the 
wants of the city and the large public improvements 
will note a material decrease in that line until early 
spring. 


Boston,"Mass. Southern mill timbers are in mod- 
erate demand only. Dealers report no activity and 
state that prospects for an increase in business are 
not bright. Flooring is in moderate call, with prices 
steady. Heartface edgegrain is quoted $48.50 to $50 
and flat grain at $30.50 to $31. 








Baltimore, Md. Stocks are large enough to meet 
the needs of the trade, though no heavy surplus is to 
be found. Prices reflect conditions noted in North 
Carolina pine, prices being considerably lower than 
they should be in order to enable the manufacturers 
to realize reasonable profits. The local demand for 
Georgia pine is very light and most of the large 
handlers of this wood look to the outside trade for 
such business as will keep them going at a moderate 
pace. 





Cypress. 


New Orleans, La. Cypress is holding practically the 
same place in the market that it occupied seven days 
ago. Car and labor shortage have resulted in a con- 
siderable restriction of output, but the saws are still 
busy enough to supply all the lumber that can be 
shipped under present transportation conditions. Man- 
ufacturers have apparently decided to hold their op- 
erations down to correspond with shipments in order 
to prevent undue stock accumulations. Prices are 
reported fairly firm, ruling almost without exception 
as they did last week. 








Chicago. The cypress market here showed a ma- 
terial improvement this week and a number of large 
sales were reported. The heaviest demand is for 1%4 
tank stock, on which prices are being firmly main- 
tained. In large lots of slight concession from the 
list price of $47.75 is being made. Tank factories 
are beginning to make their contracts for next year, 
and the market is expected to be active from now on. 
Shop is also in good demand. The advance in prices 
on a number of items in New Orleans has had no 
effect on this market at the present time. The car 
shortage is making it difficult to secure adequate sup- 
plies of cypress, and dealers here are having difficulty 
in filling their orders promptly. . 

OOOO 

St. Louis, Mo. The local cypress situation is about 
holding its own. Orders are coming in fairly well, 
nearly all of them from factories. The retailer has 
not yet begun to stock up, and is exceedingly doubt- 
ful whether he intends to do so this year. The local 
dealers have very large stocks on hand, and are pre- 
pared to make quick shipments as there are always 
plenty of cars to be had at St. Louis. 

——eeaenrn—" 

Kansas City, Mo. The market is still holding up 
well and is expected to keep up the rest of the sea- 
son. A good demand still exists for factory stock. 
The car shortage is being felt, and because of this 
mills are having about all the orders they can fill. 
Some improvement is noticeable in stock at the mills 
and they are not so broken. 





New York. The market is steady but quiet. Sub- 
stantial arrivals of stock arrive and keep local assort- 
ments in good shape. Mill work manufacturers are 
only moderately busy and orders are limited to im- 
mediate wants only. All the consumers are carrying 
low stocks and as long as arrivals continue light no 
depreciation in offerings is anticipated and a recov- 
ery is expected after the present financial situation 
shall show sig of clearing. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers say that the car question is 
taking a leading part in that trade, so that it is more 
a matter of getting the stock than anything else. 
Cypress always sells, but when the big Louisiana mills 
report that they are able to get only about one-fourth 
of the cars they need there is prospect of the supply 
running down. An effort has been made by producers 
and jobbers to ship early, but not with much success. 


Shingles and Lath. 


Chicago. The demand for shingles of various kinds 
has shown a considerable falling off during the week, 
although orders are still being received from country 
yards to cover the fall and winter business. The 
weakness in red cedar shingles continues, and al- 
though all the yards here have good supplies they are 
in very light demand and prices may go lower. White 
cedars are active and are in better demand than usual 
at this season. Extra *A* are selling at about $4.35, 
and standard *A* at $3.30. Lath continues in fair 
demand at unchanged prices. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is a fairly good demand 
for transits from the coast, but most dealers have put 
the price up on account of the advance in rates, on 
cars shipped before November 1, as well as later ones. 
Stars are quoted here and are selling at $3.40, with 
clears quoted at $3.90. The situation is hazy and 
except on transit stock there is nothing doing. 
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| sold Tacoma, Wash. Conditions are so complicated at | j - 7 
rs are this writing that it is impossible to say what the red 
» the cedar shingle market is. It is estimated that 50 per- 4 
ments cent of the mills are idle, chiefly because of inability | 
early to get cars. The demand is very light. Shingle logs | y | 
: K : ; aie 
are being eld as high as $12 and the loggers have WANTED-—A GOOD MAN 
shown no disposition yet to reduce. Competent to run a yard and shipping of a cypress mill 
— —_—_—eeeOe pee gre Pig gy ew | million feet per month, oT ee 
r an ° P P stock and in mixed cars; must be a hustler and understand 
Ss are i Seattle, Wash. Prices at the mill for eastern basing his business and have had experience in handling cypress or 
. lists are slightly stronger this week due to the pros- white pine lumber. Plant located near New Orleans and a 
eas pective close down. Stars are being listed f. o. b. ee a ——— “Eh. J, care AMERICAN LUMBER- 
O $ mill $2.40 and clears $2.90. Transits have practically EERE MAN, giving experience, references and salary expected. 
i 2 > i i i i i ent a 
disappeared from the hands of local shippers and the a fi will be inserted in this depa: WANTED-BOOKKEEPER AT ERIE, PA., 
transfer storage is reported small. If the logging - appt . 2, i on conte a tne. Who has a knowledge of wholesale and retail lumber busi- 
meet camps shut down with the mills, prices will advance For two weeks, - “ - 46 cents a line. ness. Address “K. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
is to robably close to the record figures. For three weeks - - - 60 cents a line. 
North P y g For four weeks, | - ° ° - 76 cents a line. , ape cotall lenny geet On BOOKKEEPER 
‘ ‘ Nine words of ordinary length make one line. n a large retail lumber yard in cago. 
than New Orleans, La. Cypress primes and bests are Headin counts oo tan Saas. Address “K. 29,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
urers till ted at the 25 A 50 - t i ted No displ t the headi an be admitted 
still quoted a e 25 and 50-cent concessions note O ClSPAY SXCOPE the headings can . 
i for some days ago. Lower grades are still searce. De- Remittances to accompany the order. No extra charge WANTED- SHIPPING CLERK 
large nand is classed fair. Lath are sellin ll and , for copies of paper containing advertisement. Copy must t large Chicago retail lumber yard. Must be competent 
e for mang BESO -agcalg ath are selling well and are be in this office not later than Wednesday morning in io handle twenty-five to fairy teams. 
need now in sufficient stock at most mills to permit the order to secure insertion in gepeler department. All adver Address “K. 28,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
> acceptance of either straight or mixed car orders. tisements received later will be placed under ing Too 
i sche . - Late to Classify. WANTED-MANAGER WHOLESALE HARDWOOD 
" . . Concern. Young man, 28 to 35, who has had practical 
Buffalo, N. Y. The shingle trade is quiet because ° pe tor + agp = ne -— selling northern hardwoods and 
fneveeead wary : q a capable of getting results. To Ss party will give salary 
the supply has increas¢ d bona largely of late. Lake 0 0 ate 0 and percent of profits. Don’t answer unless you are capable 
receipts are about as large as last season and rail of producing results, as we want ability coupled with 
ite receipts are much larger, on account of the introduc- enetay, Location ee Fe OOD CONCERM 
y the tion of so many white cedars from Canada, which are Address . ‘ D CONCERN,” | 
days well received in this market. Prices are not strong ENGINEER WITH CORLISS EXPERIENCE ee. 
con- and if the red cedar mills on the Pacific coast insist ened "Tin cee Gas ae, topate, desires position. Sober WANTED 
= on forcing them they will make a mistake. : “BOX 45,” Hurley, Va. A high class man. 30 to 40 years of age, te sabe change of 
n e — is manufacturing department of yellow pine mill. Must be a 
s P - . = practical man. . 
Man Boston, Mass. Shingles continue firm. While cedar FOR SALE AT MONMOUTH, ILL., Address “G. 17,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
oP extras are quoted from $4.10 to $4.25, the best mills One cat of walnut and cherry ane 3 Ant of, oak. ILI 
, ~ ? oo rd J. us ELL. baad 
— are holding nearer to the outside prices. Offerings of ™ cation tis mainte: Caciaaah acae deaninte 
ption desirable stock are not large. Lath are quoted at were ae rd aay eo pa Sicaiatee Saal competent and references given. Steam loaders and skidders 
$3.60 to $3.75 for 144 inch and $3.85 to $4 for 1% . 0 eg ee, ae SERCENeeT, WCEeee Bt Hvlvens, Font, in use. Present capacity 120,000 feet log scale daily; will 
inch. The best stock in 15 inch ean not be bought johns Be nog sah eee sae ey. a soon be doubled. 
much under $4. Offerings of slab lath are not large. | 1—Saw arbor and pulley; shingle mill machinery and 1— acenes 5. 30" cave Aeneas Leman, 
tl Reports from Maine and other sections show that lath | $. H. 9x12 center crank engine, good as new. We can also WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
ae mills are beginning to start up and larger offerings | “N'™S™ COMPIC}® PT MONSON & CO., Muskegon, Mich. Who can handle a wire doing light business 
TR Sg are expected. ‘ ~ in yellow pine saw m office. 
nain- —orrrn—~ WAP” “9 CONTRACT Address “H. 49,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
- ’ 
) the Toledo, Ohio. Red cedar shingles have made an | Output of a rel! v pine mill, producing 400 to 500 | WANT—WHITE PINE & HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
asa it advance on the first of the month, owing to the | C@TS Per annum ‘class, well manufactured general | Arout November 15. Good position to right party. Give 
ear peter bine ; - , 8 yard stock. The ,, parties with right facilities can at Novemver 10. Wood position to Fight party. 
ype raise in freight rates, which were increased about | make very advanta arrangements. - Address experience, grading runes Anat on tote 
ane ten percent. White cedar shingles have shown a “WHOLES:. RS,” care American LUMBERMAN. waeies. Caan Tae w.. hm 
“ slight advance in sympathy with red cedar. There “ ; 
d no has been a fair demand for white pine lath at fair WE WILL HAVE FOR SALE ; WANTED 
» ear - . Pr , The coming winter or spring from 5,000 to 10,000 telephone t I —e 7 lani ill f 
wrices but otherwise the lath market is considerably | or tel h 1 70 In the vicinity of Asheville, N. C., a planing m oreman. 
sup- I r telegraph poles from 25 to 70 feet long. Can load | State salary ex ected and give reference. 
aie demoralized by reason of the present over supply on | either f. r oe cars Cauadian Pacific railroad or on vessel Adirees I “J hel cone Ameeican LUMBERMAN. 
) ' on Georgian : 7 > ee : eee 
. band. —_ KEENAN BROS., LIMITED, Owen Sound, Ont. WANTED-STENOGRAPHER 
And general office man for yellow pine saw mill office. 
oa Cooperage Good aeirh. sea aieton eaten tee ae work, whole Beamsy location. ” : ; 
well, e sale and retail. Yellow pine. ’ Address H. 48,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
has Address “G. 36,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. WANTED-SALES MANAGER 
oubt- . . 

. ‘rage ‘ > re 7 " Thoroughly competent, reliable man to take charge of the 
local Chicago. The cooperage market here has been ex- ; AN EXPERT BAND FILER WANTS m.. meng departinent of growing manufacturing concern 
pre- tremely dull during the last week with no change Position on band wn ne n a EEN Soe ' sash, doors and millwork, in Pacific northwestern city of 
wave in prices. Comparatively few orders are being re- tints » ove Se ee So sages inhabitants. High grade man as se charecter one 

” ce ive g i ge ” iti j ; a Vv aggressive, experience 8 8 . 8 4 
eived and if present conditions continue there will VIRGIN L. L. PINE, ALABAMA, familiar with plans and estimating millwork to be an au- 
probably be a drop in prices during the next thirty 6,000 acres. Cut 30,000,000 feet. Frontage on Southern thority in such matters in his department. Sales in this 

y up days. Slack barrel staves are in fairly good demand, a Sncetiee, pete ae -" atch department about $200, 000 annually, patios it desirable 
> 5,000 acres. Southern Missouri. 35,000,000 feet oak, that man’in charge shou e financially interes i) e 
sea- being quoted at from $16 to $17 . thousand. Prices 500,000 railroad ties. $5 per acre. extent of $5,000 or more, for which opportunity will be 
tock. quoted are about as follows: 6-hoop iron tierces, $1.60; 35,000 acres. East Texas. Cut 8,000 feet per acre. given. Address “H. 21,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
this 8-hoop, $1.65 to $1.6714; pork white oak barrels, $1.60; | Half oak, large percent white oak. 
fill staves, $40 to $43; pork barrel staves, $35 to $36; Address “K. 40,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. MANAGER OF DUST ar nay tr co. be rote ee 
a ° hi ‘ . A competent manager with large business an echnica 
mills pork hoops, $9 to $10; hickory box straps, $13 to $14; | TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION | experience in connection. with installing dust collection 
wood bound tierces, $1.75 to $1.774%4; tierce hoops, Northern or southern lumber, either on the road or office | systems will be given a fine position and good salary. 
$15 to $16 a thousand; flour staves, $10 a thousand | in Chicago. Ready January 1 or before if necessary. Address “DUST COLLECTOR,’ 
Sub for No. 1 elm; 30-inch elm, $10.25 to $10. 50; bass- Address “K, 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. ’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
ot wood flour barrel heading, 10 to 10% a set; coiled POSITION WANTED WANTED. 
pce elm hoops, $9.75 to $10.25 5 8-iron hoop tierees "and oil | By practical all round saw filer and millman. Steady and | A first class planing mill foreman for yellow pine mill of 
re barrels, $1.55 to $1.5714; oil staves, $40 to $42 a thou- —— Me a or single cut, hard or ee. Beaee eats. six machines. Location healthy oud pear large town is 
ig ‘ ° re b2 . ddress - & N, southern ahbama nly strictly first class men need apply 
ying oes —_— "eas t ane nue Naga Se aes General Delivery, New Orleans, La. for this position. - 
t no lerce hoops, $10 to 3 a thousand; pork hoops, Address NO. 522. care AMERICAN LIUMRERMAN. 
to $11 a thousand; tierce heading, 201%4c to 28¢ a set; FIRST CLASS BAND SAW FILER 
COV- pork heading, 20e to 2le a set; elm staves, $28.50 a | Wants position in up-to-date mill. Eight years’ experience. WANTED, 
ition A ae a As ; a pt Dhomatege Sober and reliable. Guarantee satisfaction. Best references. Strictly high class sales manager by a wholesale yellow pine 
rem tee specie gee 1 th " ponen 4 oats Address “K. 41,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. lumber concern. ett be. hustler, well recommended and 
Loops > to $6.00 a thousand; collec .f hoops, 75 able to make goo Jive fu nformation as to experience, 
' to $10.25 a thousand. Beer barrel staves are freely | WANTED—TO BUY FROM CHICAGO OR TAKE | axe. sainry expected ete. |, 
nm 18 9° . 2 “ | Charge of southern office. Well acquainted in the south. Address I. 8." care AMERICAN LIUMRERMAN. 
offered at $20. Full dressed staves are about $5 more. . ‘ * 
nore Hardwood and pine. Good salesman. —MEN TO WORK 
Address LOCK BOX 442, Chicago, Ill. WANTED-M w 
— . . | In saw mills, cash ane. door tectories, box factories and 
nills ® logging camps. ages $2.50 per day and upwar Splen 
urth Railroad Ties. climate ; rapidly growing country; unequaled opportunities 
” for workingmen to get homes and make profitable invest- 
pply ” ments with small capital. Address for further particulars 
cers . . ° SIMPSON LUMBER CO., 
ness. Chicago. Comparatively little demand is noticed | & North Bend, on Coos Bay, Ore. 
for anything except white oak ties which are selling WANTED-—YOUNG MAN 
above 80 cents. It is difficult to secure enough oak | with some mill and logging experience as assistant foreman. — wot den Oe cane tee Must be 
ties to supply the demand, and the railroads in this | Must be a hustler with executive ability. Location, Ozark willbee <c y & y: 
‘ P ’, P ‘ : tains, in Arkansas State salary expected, all par- competent to handle labor, make estimates, bill orders from 
territory have been experimenting extensively with locas and references. feria ae a , / detail etc. A big salary’to the right man. Foreman for 
other woods. Gum and other ties are in good supply Address “K. 19,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. cutting- ap, Se year ee Se 
iede here but prices are fluctuating and with a lower tén- WANVED _SORRMERER — 

dene a ° _ " 
eek, ie Up-to-date man for large lumber camp in eastern Kentucky. Pa Ne re ee in 
ntry Prefer somebody who | ae had experience in pay roll work. m & ypres y Pp , . 
The Address 3,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN all departments. Must understand thoroughly logging oper 

1 Glass. eter ations with skidders, capable of handling men, and be able 

are te WANTED-YARD FOREMAN its get logs. tothe mill from timber averaging 4,000 feet to 
$ * - An ead inspector for large lumber yard in eastern Ken- the acre, and keep mill running to its full capacity, 40, 
hite Chicago. Manufacturers of , glass, having reached tucky. Only parties with first class references need apply. to 50,000 feet per day. State experience, and must be able 
sual a settlement of the wage question at the meeting held | G wages for right party. | to give reference if called upon 
L.35, in Columbus, Ohio, last week, will probably start op- Address 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Address . 48," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
fair erations immediately. A sliding scale has been WANTED-GOOD MEN WANTED 
, adopted and is expected to be satisfactory both to | 7 put steel water tower and tank together. Work 110 feet Reliable lumber commission men to handle our pine and 
the manufacturers and to the glass workers. A num- | high. WACCAMAW LUMBER CO.. hardwood on strictly commission bas 
and ber of the glass factories have already begun opera- H. J. Raiche, Master Mechanic, Bolton, N. C. PEHBVMVER MANUFACTURING CO., Philadelphia, Mias. 
ee tions and it is expected that the supply of glass will |” WaNTED—SASH AND DOOR ESTIMATOR. WANTED-—CYPRESS SKIDDER MEN, 
) On be materially inereased during the next thirty days. A man capable of taking intelligent lists from all kinds | Lever men, competent for work on Lidgerwood and Lambert 
nes. Prices are a trifle uncertain, and will continue so un- | of plans and attaching consistent prices thereto can find a | sxiduers. Also cypress sawyer for left hand band mill, push 
vith til the time which the various factories will run this } steady position at a good salary. Can . tars at once kicker, push feed. Also mill hands to operate machinery, 
and is det ined. Stock hand with the job- | ° in thirty days. elephone Wentworth edgers, loaders and com og cypress inspectors. Mill 
we a ee. ie le tal CHICAGO << RIVERDALD. LUMBER co., located in Florida. Healthy location. Good accommoda- 
bers are light. Riverdale, Chicago. tions. Address  ‘“M. 70,’ hese AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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| Wanted: fumber Salesmen | 


| Wanted:Employment | 


| Wanted-Employment | 





TRAVELING SALESMAN TO REPRESENT 
In Texas one of the largest yellow pine manufacturers ine 
the state. Must be acquainted with Texas trade and com- 
petent to secure orders. Good salary and prospects to right 
party. Address “—. 1,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A BRIGHT, AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 
As traveling salesman. One who has had some experience 
in the Pittsburg territory preferred. Address, stating age, 
qualifications and salary wanted, 

POSTOFFICE BOX NO. 1149, Pittsburg, Pa. 


WANTED-—FIRST CLASS SALESMAN 
Having regular territories in Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska to handle our Tennessee red cedar posts, 
Arkansas oak lumber and west coast products on commis- 


y— 


sion. Address “K, 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED, 
By first class wholesale lumber firm, experienced salesman for 
western Pennsylvania and eastern Ohio territory. Good 
salary to the right man. In reply give references and state 
salary expected. 
Address “H. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—SALESMAN 
Iixperienced sash and door salesman for state of Ohio. 
Address, giving experience and salary wanted. Permanent 
position for good man. 
Address 














“H. 18,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-SALESMEN. 


Several experienced traveling salesmen by large lumber 





manufacturer. Give age, experience in lumber, list of 
positions held and salary wanted. 
Address “H. 4,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-SALESMEN. 

Wanted, by one of the largest lumber manufacturing con- 
cerns, two or three first class traveling salesmen. State 
experience, salary “—5 and references. 

Address 56,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Wanted: Mill Mechanics | 


WANTED-—AT ONCE. 
Two Shay locomotive engineers that do not use intoxicants. 
JACKSON LUMBER COMPANY, Lockhart, Ala. 


WANTED-—FULL CREW 
For left hand band mill, cutting maple, birch etc. in the 
Adirondacks; night shift; sawyer, setter, edgerman ete. 
Mill runs year round. State age, experience; enclose refer- 
ences. WEBSTER LUMBER CO., Newton, Falls, N. Y. 


WANTED-—MILLWRIGHTS AND 
Carpenters for new saw mill plant. Good wages to right 
men. Address 

GRAYSON-McLEOD LUMBER CO., 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-POSITION AS TRAFFIC MANAGER 
With wholesale lumber or coal company, to handle claims, 
rates etc. Twelve years’ railroad experience. Two years’ 
experience in this capacity with wholesale lumber. Gilt 
edge reference. Best reasons for desiring change 


Address “K. 21,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


MANAGER WHO DOES THINGS 


Wants permanent location with a concern of unquestioned 
financial standing. Young man, well educated. Had broad 
ex gga e in special millwork, interior finish and veneered 
doors. Capable of managing large or small proposition with 
satisfactory results. Good office man and well posted in 
sales and markets. References. Now employed. Business 
reasons for desiring change, 

Address “i. ee 

















Graysonia, Ark. 











care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


A LIVE COMMISSION MAN 
Wants a commission connection with a first class long and 
shortleaf yellow pine firm that manufactures a high grade 
of yellow pine. Address E. C. GODFREY, Elkhart, Ind. 


STRICTLY FIRST CLASS CIRCULAR FILER 
Wants position. Six years’ experience. Can give best of 
reference. Address L. E. NICKERSON, Troy, Idaho. 


SAWMILL FOREMAN WANTS POSITION 
By January 1. At present employed; mill closes down De- 
cember 15. Reference: S. T Rear Mgr. Calcasieu L. 
L. Lbr. Co., Lake Charles, Ls Address 
J. A. PENNINGTON, 225 ( Canal St., 











Lake Charles, La. 





WANTED-POSITION 
As city salesman. Experienced. Can get business. 
and references submitted. 
Address =. 2” 


Record 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED SAWMILL MANAGER 
Desires change of position. Will assume full responsibility 
from woods to cars. East or south preferred. 

Address “K. 6,” care- AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Familiar with office and mill end of the business, wants a 
position with reliable concern where an interest may be se- 
cured. An individual preferred. 


Address “Kk. 5,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





STENOGRAPHER WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
Order and invoice clerk wishes to make a change; salary, 
S90. Address “Ky. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION 

Iby lumberman of wide experience. Is at present owner of 
mill, but will sell out soon and wishes position as superin- 
tendent or manager of plant cutting from 40 M to 60 M ft. 
per day. Have had experience buying, selling and know the 
business well. Am also a practical grader of lumbér and 
know how to handle men. 

Address “a. 26,” 





eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





HIGH GRADE LUMBERMAN 
Wants position as manager or general superintendent with 
firm cutting 100,000 ft. or up per day of hardwoods, yellow 
pine or cypress. Southern location desired. 
ddress “K. 16,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of saw and planing mill plant. Either: pine or hardwood. 
Thoroughly understands the business from stump. to mar- 
ket. Have had fifteen years’ experience and have been 
manager of one of east Tennessee's largest hardwood and 
flooring plants for four years. Can furnish best of refer- 
ences. Address “K. 2,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION MANAGER 
Hardwood saw mill operation. South preferred, if healthy 
locality. Experienced in logging, manufacturing, sales and 
office. Highest references. 

Address “H. 9,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ALL AROUND OFFICE MAN 
30 years old, married, wants position as bookkeeper or in- 
voice clerk in lumber office. Have experience in railroad, 
banking and lumber office work, invoicing, payrolls and 
bookkeeping. At present employed by large lumber com- 
pany. Nothing less than $100 considered. 
Address “KX, 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 











WANT POSITION AS HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
At once. E mployed. 
Address “—. 23,” 





care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—IN THE CENTRAL WEST 
Responsible position by active man of wide experience with 
wholesale lumber trade both west and east. Health of 
family necessitates change. 

Address “B. 35,” 





eare AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION WANTED 
Detailing, ‘billing and superintending mill and cabinet work. 
Large experience. References. 
Address “H. 34,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 


Of commissary. Can furnish Al references. 
Address “K. 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 








BAND SAWYER WANTS POSITION 
After November 15. Left hand. First class reference. 
Address “HA. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





BAND FILER WANTS JOB 
Single or double cut, account of our mill closing out. 1 
want to contract for next season or at once. Years with 
present company ; best recommendations. 
Address “H. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION 
In single band mill. Can come at onee. Address 
J. 8. DIX, Port Harrelson, 8. C. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS GENERAL MANAGER 
Have had sixteen years’ experieneg from stump to consumer 
in all departments of southern~pine manufacturing; em 
ployed at present as general manager of one of the largest 
manufacturing plants in the south, but for good reasons 
wish to change. Salary, $3,600 per year. Can come in 
thirty days. 

Address “Hl. 24,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
Wants position. Can come at once. Al reference. 
Address NO. 702 West 10th and Carter, Ashland, Ky. 


WANT GANG SAWING OR FILING 
Job in Mississippi town preferred. 
WILLIAM GRANT, care General Delivery, Meridian, Miss. 


WANTED—POSITION 

By first class millman in large mill as foreman or mill- 
wright. Fifteen years’ experience in soft and hard timber. 
Present owner going out of business. Would go west or 
southwest. Address “‘K. 27,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
A JOB—NOT A POSITION 
Where a young man of good habits, morals and reputation, 
having six years’ bookkeeping experience, can earn a _ posi- 
tion higher than that of a bookkeeper. No objection to 
soiling hands or clothes or exercising muscle. Prefer some- 
thing in the building supply line or contracting business. 
Two and one-half years in wholesale sash and door line 
and some experience in lumber business. References. 

Address “K. 38,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


BAND OR BAND RESAW FILER 
Wants situation. Fifteen years’ experience in mills and 
factories. Can come at once. Give full particulars. 
Address “K. 37," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
WANTED-POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Or manager hardwood lumber plant. Have had twelve 
years’ experience with one of the largest hardwood com- 
panies. Can furnish a kind of reference required. 
Address . 37,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BY YOUNG MAN 


Of good habits and excellent references, position in commis- 

















sary. Experienced in every detail of the work. Capable 
of taking full charge. Answer quick. 
Address “K. 30,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 





WANTED-POSITION AT ONCE 

With lumber company as office assistant or timekeeper by 
hard and willing worker. Young man, with very best of 
references and sever al years’ experience. 

Address “KK. 31,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER, 

Assistant manager, superintendent or southern representa- 
tive. Fifteen years’ experience in hardwoods. Understand 
buying, selling, manufacturing and grading. Three years’ 
office experience. Can furnish modern office outfit with 





services. Am married; do not smoke or chew; - strictly 
temperate; good handler of men; satisfaction guaranteed. 
Address “K. 32,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





SITUATION AS FOREMAN 
In up-to-date mill with Al firm, who can appreciate services 
of thoroughly experienced saw mill man and can pay accord 
ingly. West preferred. 
Address “K. 34,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


SITUATION AS FILER, 
sand or circular, in high class mill. Am an expert on high 
speed circulars. West preferred. 
Address “K. 35,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


POSITION BY EXPERIENCED BOOKKEEPER 
Who can make up intelligent financial and departmental 
comparative statements. Experienced in cost keeping and 
accounting. Age 28; married. 

Address “K. 33,” « sare AMERICAN Lo MBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS TRAVELING SALESMAN 
With yellow pine concern. Sixteen years’ experience selling 
lumber; 36 years old; married. 

Address “ILLINOIS,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 




















BAND AND ROUND SAW FILER 
Wants position. Satisfactory results guaranteed. Have Al 
reference and can come at once. 
Address “BOX 43,” Catlettsburg, Ky. 


WANTED-—POSITION SUPERINTENDENT 
Of door, sash and trim mill. Six years as superintendent, 
with life experience | = business. References. 

Address . 36,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








WANTED-POSITION AS CIRCULAR SAW FILER 

Or as assistant filer in good band mill. Nine years in best 

circular mills. Fair experience with single cutting bands. 
BOX 33, Merryville, La. 


FIRST CLASS SAW FILER AND 
Millman desires position in Mexico. Have had experience 
in hard and softwoods. First class reference. Strictly 
sober. Please state salary. 
Address pe 





” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 





WANTED-POSITION 
$y an expert band saw filer, double band or double cutter 
referred. References: Vansant, Kitchen & Co., Ashland, 
y-; Madera Sugar Pine Co., Madera, BOND Simonds Saw 
Co., Portland, Ore, P. M. BUNDY, Yale, Ky. 





WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of hardwood lumber company; experience from stump to 
market, Michigan hardwood ; can furnish references. 
Address “H. 26, * care AMERICAN LU MBERMAN. 


GENERAL MANAGER OF 30 YEARS 
Experience wants position of manufacturing, logging or sales 
in the west. Address G. A. POTTER, Sandpoint, Idaho. 





- WANTED-POSITION AS ‘BOOKKEEPER AND 
Stenographer or as secretary to lumberman. Married man, 
31 years old. Sober and reliable. Ten years’ experience in 
the lumber business. Best of references, and will move any- 
where. Address “H. 39." care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN WANTS SITUATION, 
Territory preferred, Ohio, Indiana or Illinois. Fifteen 
years’ experience in both hard and softwood. 
Address “G. 33,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 








A HIGH CLASS MAN 
Wants to make a change January 1. Understands yellor- 
pine, fir and white pine. Is a business increaser and co 
lector. Nine years’ experience in retail yard. Al reference 
Can give bond. No offer considered unless from a first class 
concern. Twenty-seven years old and married. Good reason 
for changing. At present managing large yard. Address 

H. H. R., P. O. Box No. 516, Caney, Kan. 


POSITION WANTED 
By Al accountant, familiar with all branches lumber busi- 
ness. Have been in the business for years. Capable of 
taking complete charge accounting department of largest 
concern. At present employed. Best of references. Mar- 
ried. Address ‘H. 25," care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—A SOBER RELIABLE MAN 
Of twenty-two years’ experience, north and south, with best 
references, wishes to furnish fast portable mill and saw 
by M for reliable company on contract, any state or foreign 
country. Address “HH. 42,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION. 

Experienced real estate lawyer desires position with land 
or lumber company. Makes a specialty of clearing up 
titles, abstracting ete. At present employed by lumber 
company. Best of references. 

Address “G. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED, POSITION AS BOOKEEPER 
By young man with experience in both retail and wholesale 
lumber offices. 
Address “@, 4%,” 














t 
care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Al HARDWOOD INSPECTOR WANTS POSITION 
As inspector, assistant manager or manager of small lumber 
plant. ‘Thoroughly understand the manufacturing and care 
of lumber. Had oon (ex ae lence buying and selling. 
Address ” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


Al HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Desires position December 1 as inspector or manager of small 
mill. Address “G. 45,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


YOUNG MAN, 30 YEARS OLD, MARRIED, 
Wants position as assistant sales manager with yellow pine 
lumber dealers. Have several years experience as office 
manager and assistant to manager with large sawemill plant 
in south. Fully conversant with office routine work, prices, 
weights and rates. Could accept position by January 1, 
1908, or sooner if peccemay- Employed at present. 

Address “HUSTLER,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS MANAGER 
Of commissary by one who has had long experience in this 
line of business and can furnish excellent references. 
Address “i. 43,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


FIRST CLASS FILER WANTS POSITION 
mm large mill. Stes udy, sober and best references. 
Address “EF. 7,” care AMERICAN Lu MBERMAN. 























MANAGEMENT OF GOOD YARD WANTED 
By married man; 17 years’ experience; familiar to every 
branch ; good penman, collector and salesman; best of refer- 
ences. Address “G. 25,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


PLANING MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 
Fifteen years in yellow pine mills. Age 33, married and 
sober. Address “J. 15,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By first class planing mill superintendent with some good 
company working North Carolina and yellow pine. 
Address “I. 16,” care AMMRICAN LUMBBRMAN. _ 











BAND SAW FILER WANTS POSITION. _ 


Fourteen years’ experience; sober and reliable; best of 
references. Address “H, 47,’’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
By man of 35. Several years’ experience with large saw mill 
company in Wisconsin. Good references. Address 
WISCONSIN,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
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